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It would be idle to suggest that economists have come to 
anything like a general agreement regarding Malthus’ 
‘‘ Laws of Population,’’ and it is too late, nowadays, to rest 
content with expressing the somewhat contemptuous wish © 
that critics might well employ a portion of their leisure in 
reading the essay which they criticise. The whole 
problem is still in controversy, and is likely to remain so- 
wherever the industrial conditions under which Malthus _ 
wrote are absent. A great deal of the criticism amounts 
to little more than a disproportionate statement of some 
of the checks to population; a sort of criticism which is 
really a corroboration of the theory criticised. All the 
evidence collected and published since the essay appeared 
has gone to show that population rarely treads on the 
limits of subsistence, and that ‘‘by a natural tendency, 
without any violent repression from external forces or | 
any painful restraint on desires, population has grown © 
less rapidly than wealth.’’* This, however, is simply 
*Levasseur’s La Population Francaise,"’ Vol. iii, p. 109. 
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2 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 


further evidence in addition to that which Malthus accu- 


mulated in the successive editions of the essay, whose — 


many /acune and imperfections he readily admits. It bears | : 


out what he says about the operation of checks on the 
principle of population; and demonstrates that the moral 
check is much more important than the physical checks, and 


that for the ‘‘ limits of subsistence’’ we must substitute the A 


‘standard of comfort.’’ The theory of the ‘‘ Iron Law of 
Wages ’’ has undergone a similar modification, and in becom- 
ing more accurate has become less exact and precise. 
Speaking generally, ome may say that his critics have 
endeavored to show that in numberless instances and from 
an infinite variety of social, political, economic and reli- 
gious causes, the ‘‘ Laws’’ were steadily counteracted and 
produced no effect, and that therefore such laws could not 


exist. What they should have shown was that the laws | 
were so steadily counteracted by forces which were as — 


strong and as permanent as the alleged laws themselves, that 


it became a mere barren and formal statement to express — 


them as Malthus had done; that while it might be true that 
the checks of vice and misery were simply the indirect 
methods by which the ultimate check of famine operates, 
this could not be claimed of the check on population exer- 
cised through moral restraint. In a note to the appendix 
(6th Ed., Vol. ii, p. 453), Malthus writes: ‘‘It has been 
said that I have written a quarto volume to prove that 
population increases in a geometrical ratio, and food in an 
arithmetical ratio; but this is not quite true. The first of 
these propositions I considered as proved the moment the 
American increase was related, and the second proposition 
as soon as it was enumerated. The chief object of my work 
was to inquire what effects these laws, which I considered as 
established in the first six pages, had produced and were 
likely to produce on society—a subject not very readily 
exhausted. The principal fault of my details is that they 
are not sufficiently particular; but this was a fault which it 
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was not in my power to remedy. It would be a most 
curious, and to every philosophical mind, a most interesting 
piece of information, to know the exact share of the full 
power of increase which each existing check prevents; but 
at present I see no mode of obtaining such information.’’ 
This is indeed ‘‘one ha’penny worth of bread to this 
intolerable deal of sack,’’ and it seems rather dispropor- 
tionate that the law should be established in six pages, 
while a ‘‘ quarto volume ’’ was required to explain why the 
theory and the facts did not correspond. The main object 
of the essay, as may be seen even by running through the 
table of contents, was to explain the counteracting causes 
—to explain, for instance, the fact that while, at the end of 
the second century, the population of the Roman Empire 
was about 45 millions, to-day the population of the same 
region does not exceed 156 millions, giving an annual rate 
of increase of merely .0007 per cent. To say in such an 
instance as this that the natural tendency of population is to 
increase at the annual rate of 3.19 per cent, doubling itself 
every twenty-five years, is to make a purely formal state- 
ment. The ‘‘counteracting’’ causes are so much the more 
effectual, that to call them counteracting causes seems a 
ludicrous disproportion. The utmost that can possibly be 
said is that of all the forces present, that stated in Malthus’ 
law is relatively the strongest, and we cannot say what 
degree of strength it has till we have determined ‘‘ the exact 
share of the full power of the increase which each existing 
check prevents.’’ The line which critics should have taken 
was that the famous ‘‘ Laws of Population’’ were purely 
hypothetical and mere devices of arrangement for classifying 
the known facts. The place of hypothesis in economics has 
been much discussed, with the generally accepted conclusion 
that an hypothesis is little more than a device of arrange- 
ment. An hypothesis may be a more or less adequate 
system for arranging and classifying; and judging from the 
disproportions of the essay, it might have been said that 
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Malthus had hit upon the wrong hypothesis, that some one 
of the forces which he discusses as checking the increase 
of population might have served as a better principle of 
classification than the one he chose. 

Indeed, from such a point of view, it is really immaterial 
what hypothesis has been chosen, and the whole ardor of the 
controversy would have been out of place. There can be no 
doubt, however, that Malthus meant his principle of popu- 
lation to have immediate practical application. The sub-title 
of the essay (even in the sixth edition) indicates as much. — 
It is ‘‘ a view of its past and present effects on human happi- 
ness, with an inquiry into our prospects respecting the future 
removal or mitigation of the evils which it occasions.’’ The 
very checks, the discussion of which occupies so much space, 
are nothing more than particular modes in which the ulti- 
mate check operates. Malthus, at least, puts forward the | 
principle as an hypothesis which is an adequate expression 
of the facts. 

From this point of view it becomes a matter of great 
importance that a standard should be established. If the 
phenomena are to be accurately estimated and measured, if 
the effects of the various counteracting checks are to be 
made definite, it is mecessary that some standard rate of 
increase should be established, that it should not be arbi- 
trary, but natural and capable of being applied in every 
community. It cannot be said that Malthus is anywhere 
at much pains to establish such a standard. He quotes 
from various sources, relying ultimately on the authority of 
Benjamin Franklin; and finally advances what he claims is 
a very moderate estimate, viz.: that population, when left to — 
itself, will double every twenty-five years. He points out, 
by the way, that in many agricultural districts, where 
‘vicious customs and unwholesome occupations are un- 
known,’’ population has been found to double itself in 
much shorter periods; and he mentions that Sir William 
Petty, in his ‘‘ Political Arithmetic,’’ had given it as his 
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opinion that population might double itself within ten years. 
‘* But to be perfectly sure that we are far within the truth, 
we will take the slowest of these rates of increase, a rate in 
which all concurring testimonies agree, and which has been 
repeatedly ascertained to be from procreation alone. 

‘* It may safely be pronounced, therefore, that population, 
when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every twenty-five 
years, or increases in a geometrical ratio.’’—Book I., c. i. 

Considering how much depends on the standard rate of 
increase, one cannot say that Malthus has taken the task 
very seriously. Six pages can hardly be deemed a sufficient 
_ proportion of his space to be devoted to so important an end. 
It may be that his proposition that population increases in a 
geometrical ratio is proved so soon as ‘‘ the American increase 
- was related;’’ but surely a little more consideration was neces- 
sary to show that this was the American rate of increase. The 
statistics on which he has based this moderate rate of in- 
crease are frequently drawn from local experiences, and are, 
as often as not, mere casual conjectures on which little reli- 
ance should have been placed. His own evidence goes to 
_ show that the rate of increase varied from being a minus 
quantity up to such a figure that population doubled itself 
in ten years; while in small new settlements the rate of 
increase was affected one way or another by local and tem- 
_ porary causes the nature of which we cannot now determine, 
and under conditions such that the compensatory effects of 
averages could not be experienced. Statistics of limited 
areas and short periods of time cannot be relied on to furnish 
a standard by which so much is to be judged. For it should 
_ be remembered that Malthus was incited to write his essay 
that he might forever silence the Utopians, such as Godwin 
and Condorcet, who dreamed of a new heaven and a new 
earth by a redistribution of wealth. But, even if we admit 
the substantial accuracy of his authorities, can we accept as 
a standard the experience of the New England States in the 
century and a half before 1800? Especially in its earlier half, 
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this was a period of vicissitudes, as he himself admits by 
taking a cautious estimate. The growth of population must | 
have been much affected by immigration which is relatively _ 
more important the farther back we go. Again, a cooditian 
of having large families and the pressing necessity of asupply _ 
of agricultural labor which could be procured in no other 
way must have tended to promote a rapid growth of popula- 
tion. The evidence is too local and too temporary to support _ 
the conclusions based on it. The experience of the New | 
England States is used to judge the whole course of history. . 
The rate of increase there observed is set up as the normal © 
rate in comparison with which all other rates of increase _ 
are abnormal, and to be accounted for by counteracting 
causes. Moreover one assumption, which is indeed penal 
stated but in proof of which not even six pages, nor indeed *. 
six sentences, are devoted, runs through the whole essay; — 
which is, that the natural ‘‘ prolifickness’’ of all races is _ 
approximately equal, and that to establish the rate of increase 
for one race under the most favorable conditions is to estab- 
lish the standard for all races. How much justification 
there may be for this last assumption need not here be dis- 
cussed, but it is important that we should keep in mind that 
some such assumption is behind every application of the — P 
principle of population in a country other than that in © 
which the standard rate has been observed and in industrial _ 
and social circumstances different from those under which _ 
the ‘‘standard’’ population lived. 

Leaving the last assumption as Malthus stated it (and it 
is probably doubtful whether more than a general presump- 
tion in its favor could be established even by the most wide- | ? 
reaching statistical research) we should first see under what — 
conditions a standard could be found. It is obvious that a _ 
standard by which so much is to be judged should not be © 
established except on the clearest evidence and under condi- _ 
tions which leave no room for doubt as to the forces at work — 
in producing the observed result. 
[28] 
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The race whose rate of increase is to be taken as standard 7 S 
should also live under conditions which make it an easy 
matter to ascertain the true rate of increase. These, probably, 
would best be found in an isolated community, with little or 
no communication with the outer world or with its immedi- 
ate neighbors, inhabiting a new country where the condi- 
tions of life are favorable for healthy and vigorous existence, 
and in which neither the nature of the soil or climate, nor — 
the nature of the occupations of the inhabitants renders disease 
especially frequent. Above all, the race, by customs and 
traditions, and in every other possible way, should be little 
apt to assimilate surrounding or immigrating peoples or to 
amalgamate and lose its identity in that of the peoples among 
whom its lot may be cast. In short, the circumstances of 
the community must be such that we can clearly trace its 
growth and be reasonably certain that no branch of the race 
has escaped observation, and that the increase of no other 
race or community has gone to augment the results. In 
other words the circumstances must be such that we can dis- 
cover the truth, the whole truth, and nothing that is not true. — 

It is not an easy matter to find a nation or race which 
fully realizes all these conditions. The movements of popula- 
tion during the present century render it almost impossible 
to discover the true rate of increase. European countries — 
have lost, actually and potentially, by emigration. America 
and new countries have gained so much by immigration, — 
potentially as well as actually, that no accurate deduc- — 
tion can be made from the rates of increase there observed. 
Before the present century the populations of Europe were less _ 
mobile than they have since become, but accurate statistics 
are not available. Wherever we turn the attainment of 
anything like accuracy seems impossible, and any standard 
of increase set up would retain the appearance of being 
arbitrary. Fortunately, however, there is one race which 
presents all the conditions necessary for accurate observation. 
The French population of Canada is an isolated, homogeneous 
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body of which we cap observe the true increase; the whole 

increase, and nothing but the true increase, and from this 

source it is possible to set up a standard which shall not 

be arbitrary even in appearance. 

To begin with, we are in possession of accurate statistical 
data covering two centuries and a half. Not only have 
regular enumerations of the people been taken since the coun- 
try passed into the possession of England, there were 
sixteen enumerations before that event. Over and above these 
census returns, which might partake of the inaccuracy of all 
early census returns, we have at our disposal accurate 
vital statistics covering the whole period during which there 
have been French settlers on this continent. The parish 
registers kept by the priests, during nearly three centuries, 
give us a complete survey of the progress of the population. 
These registers were rendered accessible by publication in 
one of the volumes of the First Census of the Dominion 
of Canada in 1871 and the results may be, and have been, 
used not merely to verify but also to supplement the statis- 
tics gathered by the government agents. The registers 
contain an impartial account of births and marriages and 
deaths which are open to no suspicion of political inter- 
ference. Thus, for the growth of the population, we have not 
the random guesses, more or less well informed, made by 
observers, more or less competent and more or less prejudiced, 
but a series of tables on whose accuracy we can depend; 
for their compilation was part of a religious function and 
not the work of a possibly perfunctory government depart- 
ment. In the case of the French Canadian population the 
first and most essential condition is realized. The rate of 
increase which may be established is based on reliable sta- 
tistics and not on mere estimates; and these statistics cover a 
long period, long enough at any rate to eliminate accidental 
variations of time. 

A second point of almost equal importance for establishing 
a standard rate of increase is that during nearly a century 
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and a half, ever since 1759, when New France passed 
on the Plains of Abraham into the possession of the English, 

- the French Canadian has lived in isolation; and the conse- 
- quence is, that whatever rate of increase we discgver, will be 
a legitimate rate, not raised by immigration from abroad nor 
_ interfered with in other ways which might render the real 
_ increase uncertain. When the French Canadian became a 
subject of the British crown, he retained only a sentimental 
connection with the mother France across the seas. His 
language, his laws, his customs, and his religion were guar- 
-anteed to him forever, and a great deal of that vexatious 
‘regulation and interference which had hindered the develop- 
ment of the colony (and was indeed the reason why France 
‘= as a colonial power) was removed. The French 
Canadian remained free to develop, and we shall take the 
first census after 1759 as the starting point of our calculation. 
Immigration from France which, prior to 1760, must pre- 
vent the true and legitimate rate of increase from being 
readily discernible, ceased, and during a century and a 
half has remained practically a negligable quantity. It 
is true that there was a large emigration from Acadia to 
New France in consequence of English oppression; but it is 
very probable that the greater part took place before 1765 
(our starting point). The French population of Acadia in 
1765 slightly exceeded 10,000, and in 1771 still amounted 
(by estimate) to 8462. The decrease in these six years 
was probably due more to the enormous mortality among 
the population on the North Shore than to emigration. Of 
late years a strong effort has been made by some of the 
leaders of the French Canadians to strengthen the bonds 
of sentiment which still unite them to France; and Quebec 
provincial loans have been negotiated in Paris, at an extrava- 
gant rate, rather than in London. The object has of course 
been to divert to Canada some portion of the scant stream 
of emigrants from France, and thus to reinforce French 
Canadian influence in Canada. An especial effort was made 
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in the early seventies to attract the inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine who had expatriated themselves rather than become 
German citizens; but so far as can be seen, statistically, 
neither this special effort nor any other has had any marked 
effect. The number of French immigrants is still insig- 
nificant, and not appreciably greater than the number of 
German and other continental immigrants into the Province 
of Quebec. The following table shows the number of French 
and German born inhabitants of the provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario since 1851: 


Proportion per rooo owning as Birth Place. 


GERMANY. 


CENSUS YEAR. 
Quebec, Ontario. Quebec. 


0.4 10.4 
0.8 16.4 0.6 Ps 
0.6 14.0 0.7 


16 12.1 0.8 


1.5 13.4 6.5 


It is evident from this table that the rate of increase in 
French Canada has been augmented but little by immigration 
from France, and this is the only source from which error 
might come. The total immigration is in itself small, and 
there is no danger of confounding, at least from 1851, any 
other part of it with the natural increase of the French Cana- 
dian people. The proportion of immigrants from France is 
certainly not more than sufficient to counterbalance the 
inevitable leakage which cannot be traced. Every nation 
loses more or less by emigration in driblets so small that no 
statistical account of it can be made. This leakage is less 
perhaps in the case of the French Canadians than in any 
other nation, but the increment of population by immigration 
from France is no more than sufficient to make up for the 
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The second condition of a reliable standard is therefore 
present. Malthus took the increase of the New England 
States as his standard and his standard is unreliable because 
of the steady stream of immigration which was even then 
flowing in, the increase due to immigration being then rela- 
tively the more important that the population was small. 
It happens that the standard he set up is accurate or 
approximately accurate, but it only happens so. In the case 

of the French Canadians we may take the increase from 
1765, which we take as our starting point, to 1890-91, from 
69,810 to 1,804,795, as a natural increase. 

While it is necessary that the natural rate of increase 
should not be augmented by immigration it is equally im- 
portant that no part of the natural rate should be omitted on 
account of emigration. If the rate of increase in the United 
States, during last century and this, may not be taken as a 

| _ standard on account of immigration, still less can the census 
reports of England during present century afford any basis for 
establishing a true standard. Even if we add to the thirty- 
eight millions of the present population of the United 


the country since 1815, we have not obtained a final result. 
We should still have to add the potential increase of these 
thirteen or fourteen millions. Even should we assume that 
these would have increased at the same rate as those who 
have remained, we have still only a conjectural rate of 
increase, based on the unverifiable, and probably false 
assumption, that the emigration of these millions made no 
essential difference in the rate of increase at home. 

The people whose rate of increase may be accepted as a 
standard must not have lost to any great extent by emigration. 
We want the whole increase and not a part of it. At first 
sight it appears that the French Canadian people do not 
realize this third important condition. By means of the 

_ census reports issued by the Dominion Government, we can 
_ trace the decreasing movements of the French Canadian 
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population within Canada. Whether they go to British 
Columbia or the Northwest, to Manitoba or to the Maritime 
Provinces, they are still within reach of the census enume- 
rator and the total increase in Canada can be ascertained 
without much trouble. But there has been, over and above 
these movements within the Dominion, an enormous emigra- 
tion into the United States, part of a general movement so 
great as to be called by the Canadians an Exodus. It is not 
enough for us to know that the French Canadian in the land of © 
his adoption retains the language, the religion, the customs, 
the individuality of his race; it is not enough even to know, | 
that in his new enviroment he remains an isolated, — 
lated unit, that he does not intermarry with the old inhabit- 
ants or with other newcomers; that, in short, the increase is 
still a pure and natural increase, if, after all, we cannot esti- 
mate accurately in what numbers he has left his ancestral _ 
home. General estimates in round numbers are of little value — 
for statistical purposes. Till recently we had to be content 
with general estimates. The census reports of the United _ 
States prior to 1890 made no distinction between English — ; 
and French Canadians. We knew that there were so many 
hundreds of thousands of Canadians in the United States, 
but we did not know the proportions of the two nationalities. 
The instructions issued to the United States census enum- 
erators in 1890 bade them distinguish between French and 
English Canadians and by the publication of two Census _ 
Bulletins, one, No. 357 (issued February 16, 1893), dealing _ 
with ‘‘ Foreign born population distributed according to 
country of birth 1850-1890;’’ the other, Extra Census 
Bulletin No. 97 (issued November 1, 1894), dealing with — 
‘* Statistics of Foreign parentage,’’ the information we 
require for the purposes of this essay has been made acces- — 
sible. From these bulletins the /acune in our statistics 
have been filled up and the necessary data supplied for 
estimating the rate of increase of the French Canadian 
people whether resident in Canada or in the United States. 
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We learn not merely how many French Canadians are 
resident in the United States but also the number of their 
increase of the first generation. The fact to’ which fre- 
quent and emphatic attention is called in these bulletins 
that the French Canadian does not intermarry either with 
_ the native born citizens of the United States or with foreign 
_ immigrants renders it possible to ascertain with exactitude 
_ the number of his increase. In comment on a table, p. 20, 
Extra Census Bulletin No. 97, Dr. Carroll D. Wright says, 
‘‘ It is at once apparent from these percentages that native 
born women have married most freely with those nationalities 
which were among the earliest contributors to our foreign 
born element, and for this reason it is impossible to determine 
accurately the proportion of these women who are themselves 
native born but of foreign extraction. 
“The percentage of persons with French Canadian fathers 
and native mothers makes this assumption all the more 
plausible, for the reason that this class is not disposed to 
_ marry much, if at all, outside of its own people.’’ 
The figures referred to, as extracted from the table are: 
Total white persons having French Canadian fathers, 
497,650. 
Total having mothers born in French Canada, 442,041; 
per cent, 88.83. 
Mothers born in other foreign countries, 11,144; per 
2.24. 
Mothers native, 44,465; per cent 8.93. 
Further on in the same bulletin, it is said: ‘‘ An attempt 
_ has been made to determine for the first time the approximate 
_ number of persons in this country who were of French 
Canadian extraction (p. 21) ... ‘‘It appears that the 


country in 1890 . . . was 537,298, while of the English 

Canadian (including Newfoundland) was 1,163,645. There 

is an unavoidable duplication in this table of 6930 white 

persons having both parents born in Canada, one parent 
[225] 
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being of English extraction, the other parent being of 
French extraction. This duplication is small, however, 
compared with the whole number of each element.’’ 
(p. 24.) 

We are thus able to trace with accuracy the growth of the 
population. We include none who have no right to be 
included, and what is equally important, we practically omit 
whom we should include. The only defect in the information 
derived from these bulletins is that no distinction is made be- 
tween Canadian French and Acadian French. From the point 
of view of the United States statistician there is no reason why 
this distinction should be made, and, were it not that the early 
estimates of the Acadians are conjectural, there would be no 
reason for drawing the distinction in this examination. The 
estimates of the number of Acadians in 1771 remaining in 
what are now the Maritime Provinces, after the deportations, 
emigrations and returns had ceased, are calculated from the 
returns of the census of 1871 on the supposition of a ‘‘ natural 
increase at the rule of 2.5 per annum, the normal rate of the 
Acadians when left to themselves’’ (Census Report, 1871, 
Vol. IV, Introd., p. xxviii), which means that the Acadians 
double every thirty years. We shall see that this is rather 
less than the rate of increase among the French Canadians, 
but it would obviously be unsatisfactory to base any calcula- 
tion of the rate of increase on an estimate based on an 
assumed rate of increase. ‘‘It was apparently only about 
1771 that the Acadians saw the cessation of the emigration 
which had diminished their population, and that having 
again attained to easy circumstances, they began to increase 
at the rate of 2.5 per annum. It is at this rate, taking the 
census of 1871 for a basis, that the probable number of the 
Acadian population in each centre has been fixed. 
in fact, the number of 8442, in the ratio of increase indicated 
during the course of a century, accounts for the Acadian 
population of 99,740 souls (the Acadian population of Prince 
‘Edward Island and the State of Maine included) in 1871. 
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Exchanges of settlers from Acadia to Canada and vice versa, 

have taken place in the course of the century, but as these 

- exchanges almost balance each other, they have not affected 

the general result ’’ (Ibid, p. xxxiv).* 

Except for the petitio principit involved by including them, 
‘there would have been no reason for excluding them from 
our calculation. As the matter stands, however, it is better 

to make deduction from the total number of French Can- 
adians returned in the census of 1891 of the number of 
_ French Acadians in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New 

Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. According to Table 

s III, Vol. I, Canadian Census, 1891, there were in 


Nova Scotia,. ........ . 29,838 
New Brunswick, ........ 61,767 
Prince Edward Island,. . . ... 11,847 


103,452 
Less number of Quebec French in 


Maritime Provinces,. . . . .. 3,500 


Total Acadians, .. . . 100,000 


+ In 1891 the census returns show a total of the French 
—_— population of Canada, 1,404,974; so that after 

o : deduction of the number of Acadians, we find the total 
2 i a French Canadian population resident in Canada, 1,304,974. 
a The United States Bulletins, as mentioned above, do not 
make any distinction between French Canadian and French 
Acadian, but they afford the means of estimating approxi- 
‘mately how many Acadians are included in the total of 

} 537,298 French Canadians resident in the United States. We 
may safely assume that at least as large a proportion of 
_ Acadians as of French Canadians have joined the Exodus 


7 * By calculation based on Table V, Census Report, 1891, it appears that there is a 


inces (subtraction of Acadians in Quebec being made); and this number is accord- 
ingly included in the total of French Canadians resident in Canada. 


. a surplus of something like 3500 Canadian French resident in the Maritime Prov- 
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‘(popular estimate in New Brunswick is that the proportion is 

larger). The French Canadians in the United States are in 

rather more than the proportion of 1 to 3 of the total French 

population of Canada; so that we are safe in assuming that 

more than 30 per cent of the Acadians are to be found in 
_ the United States—that is more than 30,000. If, then, we 
reduce the number of French Canadians returned in the 

United States Census from 537,298 to 500,000, we are prob- 
_ ably within the mark. 

The third condition for the establishing of the standard 
that no part of the natural increase should be omitted from 
the calculation is accordingly realized in the case of the 
French Canadians. The total increase of the people from 
1765 to 1890-91 is ascertainable and the resulting rate is 
therefore not based on conjecture. 

It is further important for the establishing of a standard 
rate of increase that the conditions of life and labor among 
the people whose increase is taken as standard, should be at 
least as favorable as in any other land; and there can be no 
doubt that this is true in the case of the French Canadian. 
The quelques arpents du neige as Voltaire contemptuously 
designated New France have during the century and a half 
been visited neither by war nor by pestilence (for we need not 
over-estimate the skirmishes of 1812). There has been se- 
curity of life and property, and freedom of development; there 
has been abundance of good land unappropriated; and, with 
inexhaustible fisheries and unexhausted forests, with devel- 
oping industry at home and unrestricted freedom of migra- 
tion, there never has been any danger of population treading 
on the limits of subsistence. The climate, though severe in 
winter, is, at least, as favorable to healthy human existence 
as any other that could be named. So that taken all in all 
the general conditions are perfectly normal. 

It may, however, be objected that all the conditions are 
not normal, and that the excessive birth-rate among the 
French Canadians prevents us from taking their rate of 
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‘increase as a standard. Malthus assumed, and as we said, 
probably without warrant, that there is a natural ‘‘ prolifick- 
ness,’’ which is the same for all nations, and that any diver- 
gence from this standard must be accounted for by means of 
the checks on population. But if it be true that the birth- 
rate of the French Canadian is four or five times as high as 
the birth-rate of the English Canadian or of any other civilized 
race, then a good deal of the pains which Malthus takes to 
show how the operation of the checks accounts for the differ- 
ent rates of increase is labor thrown away. However valid 
the objection may be against Malthus’ assumption, or 
perhaps more strictly against his manner of stating the 
assumption, it need not prevent us from using the French 
Canadian rate of increase as a standard. 

There can be no doubt of the very general opinion 
in Canada and elsewhere that the French Canadians are 
increasing out of all proportion to the rest. Their excessive 
‘‘ prolifickness’’ is often the subject of remark, and the 
statement is met with profound scepticism that the size of the 
average family in Quebec is only a fraction larger than the 
average family in Ontario, or than the average family taking 
Canada as a whole, and is smaller by as large a fraction than 
the average family in Prince Edward Island. What about 
the tradition among the French Canadians, it is asked, that 
the twentieth or the twenty-fourth child in a family belongs 
to the parish priest, and is brought up and educated for the 
church? What about the law passed by the late Count 
Mercier in Quebec, providing that ‘‘every father or mother 
of a family, born or naturalized and domiciled in this Pro- 
vince, who has twelve children living, born in lawful wedlock, 
is entitled to one hundred acres of public lands selected by 
him’’ (C. 20, 53 Vict.)— an enactment which, but for the 
provision in favor of lawful wedlock, may be compared with 
a good deal of the legislation and practice connected with 
the relief of the poor at the end of last century in England ? 
Yet in spite of prevalent opinion and of inferences naturally 
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enough drawn from such legislation, the facts are quite 
otherwise, as the following table must conclusively show: 


Average Size of Family. 


PROVINCE. 1851. 


| 
Upper Canada, after 1871 Ontario | 
Lower Canada, or Quebec 
Nova Scotia . 
New Brunswick .. . 
Prince Edward Island 
Manitoba . 
Northwest Territories 
British Columbia 
All Canada 


DAO WN 
NN 


In one period alone has the average in Quebec been 
higher than the Canadian average, and then the Canadian 
average was low owing to the disturbance introduced by the 
statistics of the new western provinces, where the average is 
abnormally low. In 1891, of all the Provinces the average 
rises in Quebec alone, but the rise is not sufficient to be 
more than a temporary interruption of a steady fall. The 
average in New Brunswick was equally large, and there 
only 25 per cent of the population are French; in Prince 
Edward Island, the average (5.8) is higher, and there only 
18 per cent of the population are French ; in Nova Scotia, 
the only other Province whose average exceeds the Do- 
minion average, less than 7 per cent are French, while in 
Quebec four-fifths, or 80 per cent, of the population are 
French. 

This result, which seems to confound all the popular 
notions regarding the extraordinary families common in 
French Canada, is really quite compatible with the received 
opinion. The number of children born into a family is so 
very much in excess of the number in other parts of Canada, 


and in other countries, that the assumption made by Malthus 
[230] 
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of a natural ‘‘ prolifickness’’ which is approximately the 
same the world over, becomes quite untenable. Had Malthus 
maintained that in the absence of vice and misery there is a 
natural average of size of family, which is the same the 
world over, much more might have been said for the assump- 
tion. It does not appear that the extraordinary infant mor- 
tality (which is the explanation of the paradox) can be 
attributed to either vice or misery, the checks on which 
Malthus at first lays so much stress, and of course it cannot, 
in a Catholic country, be due to the prudential check as 
interpreted by the neo-Malthusian. The causes are various, 
but neither scarcity of food nor general misery can be 
included among them. The French Canadian is not a weak- 
ling, and the women are not such as give birth to sickly 
children. One prevalent cause, infantile diarrhoea, is due 
rather to excess of food, improper food, and lack of care 
about the child’s diet, than to poverty and want. The 
following table is extracted from the Summary of the 
Census, 1881, Ages of the People, Table F, Vol. IV, 
p. 22, ef seg.-: 


_ Number Per Cent Living at Each Age. 


| 


Prince Edward 
Island. 

New Brunswick. 

British Columbia. 


Northwest Ter- 
ritory 


| Nova Scotia. 
| Manitoba. 


| Ontario. 


| 


2.73 | 2.75 | 2.52 | 2.62 
2.29 | 2.38 | 2.24 | 2.27 
2.71 | 2.65 | 2.65 | 2.73 | 
1.99 | 1.92 1.89 | 2.09 

| 


The causes of such a heavy infant mortality as appears 
from the above table cannot be far to seek, but perhaps an 
extract from a letter received from Dr. E. Persillier La 
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3.29 2.89 0.46 | 1.75 | 2.80 
2.35 | 2.63 | 0.50! 1.54] 2.28 
2.92 | 2.49 | 0.64 2.12 | 2.75 
1.92 | 2.36 | 0.37. ‘1.21 | 1.98 
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Chapelle, President of the Conseil d’ Hygiéne of the Province 
_ of Quebec, in answer to inquiries, may suffice: 

‘*T do not believe it would be correct to ascribe 
to any single cause the phenomenon you inquire about, and 
I am convinced it is the result of several factors. For one 
the first cause of the heavy infant mortality among the 
French Canadians is their very heavy natality, each family 7 
being composed of an average of twelve children, and 
instances of families of fifteen, eighteen and even twenty- 
four children being not uncommon. 

‘‘The superabundance of children renders, I think, par- 
ents less careful about them, and I have no doubt that for 
one instance, the want of care about the alimentary diet is 
an important cause of their premature death, and may 
explain the abnormal proportion of deaths from diarrhoea 
during the summer months; and this, not on account of poor 
or insufficient food, but on account of babies being allowed 
to drink and even eat anything they want and at any time, 
just the same as grown-up persons. : 

“In a word, I think that want of proper care in every 
way is the principal cause of this heavy infantile mortality, 
and I am sure it is not due to any constitutional or radical 
debility.’’ 

Whether or not we must regard this heavy infantile mor- 
tality among the French Canadians as arising from the 
operation of any one of Malthus’ checks on the principle of 
population and whether, in the event, we should require to 
class lack of parental care and watchfulness as arising from 
vice or from misery, is really beside our purpose. What we 
have established is that the French Canadian race increases 
at no abnormal rate, for after the first year the proportion 
living at any given age varies little from the proportion among 
other Canadians. 

These, then, are the conditions and the measure in which 
the French Canadian people meet them. No other race 
{ ; _ seems to offer the same facilities for calculating the standard 
[232] 
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rate of increase; and the resulting standard may be accepted 
with confidence. Malthus hastily assumed the standard of 
increase of 3.19 per annum, and a good deal of the dis- 
cussion has arisen because his critics had no confidence that 
it was a true standard. It was hastily assumed and was 
based on conjectural estimates which might be trustworthy 
and might not; it was the casual increase of particular and 
restricted districts without allowance made for temporary 
and disturbing causes. That the rate he assumed was so near 
the true natural rate as it was, was probably due as much to 
‘‘ good luck as to good management,’’ but at any rate it was 
near the true rate, and the ‘‘ Principles of Population,’’ with 
its discussion of the operation of the checks on the principle, 
remains of permanent value. 

We have taken the Census of 1765 as our starting point. 
Emigration had practically ceased by this date; peace and 
freedom of development were secured to the race by treaty. 
From 1765 to 1890-91 we have 125 years of uninterrupted 
growth—a period long enough to afford a permanent standard 
of the productive capabilities of the race, and during the greater 
part of the period we have accurate statistics of population. 
A certain degree of uncertainty enters into the figures given 
from 1784 to 1844. The Census of 1784 was taken before 
the influx of the Loyalists into the Eastern townships of 
what is now the Province of Quebec, but is said to include 
some fifteen thousand British settlers. From 1784 onward 
the total given without distinctions includes an increasing 
number of British settlers, and it is only possible by esti- 
mating the proportion of Irish among the Catholics of Quebec 
- at a diminishing rate the further back we go from 1844. 
From 1844 onward discrimination is made between English 
and French Canadians. ‘The intermediate stages are not of 
much importance because the standard depends on the total 
increase from 1765 to 1890-91. From 1851 the number of 
emigrants is included, which accounts for the sudden increase 
between 1844 and 1851. The number of emigrants set down 
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in the table for the four decade years, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 
has been obtained by calculation. The United States Census 
Bulletins give only the total Canadian immigration into the 
United States for these periods; it is only for 1891 that we 
can definitely set down the number of French Canadians. 
_ However, it appears that in 1891 the French Canadians were 
to the English Canadians in the proportion of 5 to 11; and the 
_ totals given in Census Bulletin 357 are of the total Canadian 
population at the respective censuses of 1850, 1860, 1870, 
1880. If, then, we take for these the same or a less proportion 
of the total Canadian population in the United States, we 
shall reach substantial accuracy for each decennial period. 
For 1850 the proportion is 4:11; for 1880, 5:11; for 1860 
and 1870, midway between. It is necessary to reduce the 
proportion in this way because the French Canadian joined 
the Exodus, in large numbers, later than the English Can- 
adians, as one would naturally expect. By the calculation 
for these years we get rid of the difficulty which it is said 
arises when we compare the Canadian Census of 1881 made 
on the de jure plan with the census of 1891 which was made 
on the de facto. Mr. Johnson, the statistician of the Canadian 
Board of Agriculture, estimates (Toronto Empire Mail, 
February 18, 1895), that the change of system involved a 
difference of four per cent. If that were so, we should 
require to deduct some forty thousand from 1881 in order to 
obtain a true statement of the total French Canadian popu- 
lation for that year. However, absolute accuracy is not 
necessary at any intermediate stages, provided that at the 
starting point and at the end of the period there is no doubt. 
The census of 1765 is indubitably accurate, and the de facto 
system of the Canadian Census of 1891 enables us to count 
in the total return made by the United States Census Bul- 
letins without any danger of counting any considerable 
section of the French Canadian twice over. 
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‘Table of French Canadian Population, 1765-1891. 


Rate of Increase 
Census/French in) Rate of French in | 
Vrar.| Canada. Increase. | United States. | Total. ar aa 7 


1765 . | 
1784 . | 
1805 . 
1822. 
1844. 
1851. | 695,94 53,749 
1861 . 26.4 (1860) 102,260 983,162, (1851-61)30.6 
1871 . |1,005,200 (1861-71)14.2 (1870) 201,871, 1,207,071) (1861-71)23.0 
1881 . |1, 186,008 (187 1-81)18.0 (1880) 325,98G 1,511,997) (1571-81)25.38 
1891 . |1,304,745 (1881-91) 9.7 (1890) 500,000 1,804,795) (1831-91 )21.64 


The resulting rate of increase per cent per decade from 
1765 to 1890-91 is 29.7, which gives the result that the 
French Canadian population has doubled itself every twenty- 
seven years. Malthus accepted as his standard a doubling 
every twenty-five, and the result of our investigation practi- 
cally corroborates his standard, and justifies to some extent 
at least the disproportions of his treatise. 

JoHN DAVIDSON. 


University of New Brunswick. 
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FINANCIAL PROCEDURE IN THE STATE 
LEGISLATURES. 

The object of this article is to exhibit briefly the general 
features of the executive and legislative process by which 
money is raised and expended for commonwealth* purposes 
throughout the United States. It does not enter into particu- 
lars concerning the administrative process of tax-collecting, 
transfers, accounts or expenditures, nor does it attempt to 
describe methods of taxation in use in the various com- 
monwealths. These have all been treated in more or less 
detail already; but, so far as I am aware, there exists 
absolutely no comprehensive treatise on the subject of the 
present essay which attempts merely a brief sketch of the 
subject. 

This must also serve as an excuse for any mistakes 
as to details or faults in treatment which may have crept 
into this essay. The process of originating, perfecting and 
passing the commonwealth budgets has been greatly 
neglected in all works on American finance—as in fact has 
almost the entire subject of commonwealth finance, with 
the exception of the description of existing methods of 
taxation, discussions of public indebtedness and a few 
monographs describing the constitutional limitations upon 
the legislative bodies and the general tendency in this 
regard. 

In writing this essay, therefore, there was little literature 
on the subject to guide me. ‘The method pursued in the 
inquiry was as follows: the constitutions and the statutes 
of all the commonwealths were examined in order to ascer- 
tain at first hand what the restrictions or positive commands 
on this subject are; further, inquiries were addressed to the 


* The name commonwealth is used for convenience to include both states and 
territories. 
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financial departments in all the forty-nine commonwealths 
for information on points which it was impossible to find 
out in any other way. From thirty of them answers were 
received—of varying degrees of length and utility, but in 
the main of great assistance. The reports of the treasury 

officers of the different commonwealths were also of con- 
- siderable service in throwing light on the administrative 
methods in vogue, and in furnishing concrete illustrations 
of their differences. 

The results of my study of the constitutions and reports I 
have tabulated, thus presenting the constitutional provisions 
on this question in the most concise and convenient form. 
These tables appear at the end of this article. 

We can perhaps best trace the course of financial legisla- 
tion in our commonwealths by following its progress in one 
state and then noting wherein the others differ from or 
resemble this typical one. For this purpose, and because 
the size of its budget entitles it to particular consideration, 
I have selected New York. 

In New York, the fiscal year extends from October 1 to 
September 30. The lack of uniformity among the common- 
wealths in the fiscal year alone well exemplifies the differ- 
ences and want of a unified system which exists in almost 
all fiscal matters. Eleven other commonwealths, together 
with New York, close their accounts for the year on 
September 30; in fourteen, the fiscal coincides with the 
calendar year; nine have followed the example of the 
federal government and end on June 30; four each on 
November 30 and October 31: while the remaining six 
assert their independence by selecting dates which no other 
commonwealth has in common with them. However, it is 
principally in minor matters that such variety exists: in 
essentials we shall find considerable uniformity. 

Early in October the Comptroller issues his annual report 
to the Legislature, in which it is his duty to exhibit ‘‘a com- 
plete statement of the funds of the state, of its revenues, and 
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° of the public expenditures during the preceding year, with 
a detailed estimate of the expenditures to be defrayed from 
the treasury for the ensuing year, specifying therein each 
object of expenditure and distinguishing between such, as 
are provided for by permanent or temporary appropriations, 


and such, as require to be provided for by law, and showing the 
means from which such expenditures are to be defrayed.’’ * 

The materials for this report are furnished the Comptroller 
by the heads of the different departments, and of the various 
state institutions, by the Canal, Park and other Commis- 
sioners; by the various boards; by banks, corporations, etc. 
The various items are distinctly arranged under different 
heads, usually termed ‘‘funds,’’ as the general fund, canal 
fund, school fund, etc. It being also a part of the Comp- 
troller’s duty to suggest plans for the improvement and 
management of the public revenue, the tables of figures are 
prefaced by a written report and explanation of some of the 
principal items. 

This introduction often contains some excellent advice 
and such information as would be of most benefit to the 
committees in framing new bills. As to whether the 
advice so offered will be followed, depends entirely upon 
the Legislature. The estimates are never anything but 
recommendations. When, as not infrequently happens in 
some of the states, the Auditor and the Legislature are of 
different political color, the warnings contained in the 
report are more likely to be construed as an unnecessary 
interference by the executive in legislative business than 
as legitimate suggestions of a policy that ought to be 
followed. As a rule the Comptroller has to beg for more 
economy on the part of the Legislature, rather urge them to 
greater liberality All of the reports, however, do not con- 
tain such prefatory or explanatory notes, many contenting 
themselves merely with the bare presentation of the public 
accounts. 


* Revised Statutes, 1895. 
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The office of Comptroller exists in eleven states only, but . 
in most of the others an equivalent officer, the Auditor _ 
makes similar reports. In Oregon and Wisconsin, however, 
the Secretary of State performs this duty; while in eight 


commonwealths the Auditor’s report contains a statement of 
the expenditures and receipts for the past year only, leaving 
to the legislative committees the labor of preparing estimates 
from these data for the coming year. In about half of the 
commonwealths the report is made to the Governor and 
transmitted by him to the Legislature, while in the others 
it is sent directly to the Legislature; in Delaware, however, 
the report is made to a joint committee on finance, and in 
Vermont to the Committee on Ways and Means. In eight 
commonwealths a biennial report only is made. 

These estimates are not read in the Legislature, though 
any member who desires can obtain a copy of the report 
and study the needs and resources of the state for himself. 

The framing of the general appropriation and supply 
bills, which are based upon these estimates, is left to the . 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Legislature meets annually on the first Wednesday 
in January, for a session of four to six months. The 3 
sessions of all the Legislatures, whether annual or biennial, - 
are called in January; if biennial, usually in the odd years, 
so as to avoid the entangling influence of a Presidential ( 
election. The length of the session is limited in many 
states by their constitutions, the period varying from forty 
days in Georgia, Oregon and Wyoming to one hundred in 
California. Mississippi limits every other biennial session 
to a period of thirty days; the intervening sessions being 
unrestricted as to length. Twelve states limit the period 
of the session absolutely; thus Louisiana provides that 
all legislation after a certain time shall be null and void. Five . 
others, like Georgia, provide a term beyond which it cannot 


cases of impeachment. Virginia, in such cases, forbids an 
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extension of more than thirty days; Missouri and Texas 
reduce the pay of members after a certain period. Again 
seven others, like California, cut off their pay entirely. 

‘“The first few days of the session are occupied with the 
election of Speakers and with the more or less disgraceful 
scramble for positions on committees by members in the 
interests of powerful corporations or political combina- 
tions.’’* By far the most important committee is the 
House Committee on Ways and Means,f and to the chair- 
manship of this committee of eleven members the defeated 
candidate for the Speakership is always appointed. It is 
by no means unusual for a man torun as a candidate for 
the Speakership, knowing that he cannot be elected, in the 
hope that he may secure votes enough to entitle him to this 
important chairmanship. ‘This position makes him at the 
same time the recognized leader of his party on the floor of 
the House. The other most important man on this com- 
mittee is the leader of the minority in the House, who 
belongs, of course, to the opposite party to that of the chair- 
man. It is always the endeavor of the committee to report 
its bills as early in the session as possible, but they usually 
drag on to the last minute possible. With an energetic, 
possibly rather arbitrary chairman, however, they are often 
made ready in a few weeks. Provision is usually made 
for their early submission to the Legislature by some 
resolution or rule, if not by a constitutional provision. 
Thus Rule 19 of the Joint Rules in the Legislative Manual 
for 1895, reads as follows: ‘*The supply bill and annual 
appropriation bill shall be reported by March 15, and 
printed immediately thereafter, and made the special order 
for March 25, or some day prior thereto, immediately after 
the reading of the journal.’’ 

* Question of the Day, No. XXII. ‘“ Defective and Corrupt Legislation,"’ by 
Simon Sterne, p. 3. 

+ This name is used in about half of the commonwealths as in New York. In 


most of the others the Equivalent Committee is known as the Committee on 
Appropriations, which name designates much more aptly the duties of the body. 
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Some of the states have constitutional provisions for- 
bidding the introduction of appropriation bills after a 
_ certain period of the session has elapsed, and many of them 
forbid their introduction within a few days of the end. 
_ But in New York this is left to the discretion of the Legis- 
lature itself. The provision, however, which was inserted 
in the Constitution of 1894, providing that all bills must be 
printed and on the members’ desks at least three days before 
enactment, has the same effect, mainly of prohibiting the 
rushing through in the last day of appropriation bills, as to 
whose items no one possessed the slightest knowledge. It 
‘‘prevents some of the worst evils which heretofore attended 
the closing days of the legislative sessions. The orderly 
and decorous procedure of the closing days of the legislative 
session of 1895 (and 1896), as compared with prior legis- 
lative sessions, attests the efficiency and wisdom of this 
Constitutional Amendment and shows that much good can 
be produced by the introduction of method and order and 
by properly systematized legislative procedure.”’ 

When the Committee on Ways and Means has been finally 
selected it usually starts to work energetically to make a 
record for itself. Committee meetings are held frequently. 
The Comptroller and heads of departments, bureaus and 
state institutions are invited to attend and explain their 
needs and requests for larger or unwonted appropriation. 
Usually their estimates are cut down, since the committee 
wishes to come before its constituents with a reputation for 
economy. The relations between the committees and the 
heads of departments and other executive and adminis- 
trative officers of the commonwealth are subject to no rule, 
but the various commonwealth officers volunteer information 
when they see fit, or when they desire changes in the pre- 
vious grants, or when they are invited to appear before the 
committee when the latter feels itself in the need of enlight- 
enment. In many of the states legislative committees are 
invested by the constitution with all the power of a judicial 
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body to take testimony and examine witnesses. The Con- 
stitution of New York is silent on this matter. The 
commonwealth officers do not, of course, appear on the floor 
of either House, but confine their explanations to communi- 
cations in the committee rooms. The committees are at 
the same time exposed to influences of another sort from all 
interested persons. It is at their more or less informal 
meetings that powerful and specious arguments are made 
by trained lobbyists who infest every one of our important 


_ - State Legislatures as well as the halls of Congress. In fact, 


the procedure in the committee rooms of the Legislature at 
Albany does not differ materially from that of the Congress 
at Washington. In both the accessibility of the committees 


to outsiders permits the same exercise of corrupting influ- 
ly ences. Though by no means final, the estimates of the 


committee as presented in their bills are largely decisive as 
to the size of the grants made to the specific objects named 
therein. In this they have followed the precedent both 
of the English and our own federal government. ‘‘The 
Houses of the State Legislatures, too, being separated from 
the executive in such a way as to be entirely deprived of 
its guidance, depend upon standing committees for the 
_ preliminary examination, digestion and preparation of their 
business, and allow to these committees an almost unques- 
tioned command of the time and conclusions of the Legis- 
lature. As they have grown larger they have grown more 
dependent upon their advisory parts, their committees.’’ * 
The same criticism is pertinent to the State Legislature 
that may be made with regard to Congress, namely, 
that much time is spent by the committee in preparing 
plans which ought to be used discussing these plans before 
the whole House. ‘This seems, however, to be an evil in- 
herent in our present system of short terms and frequent 
changes. Every year a large proportion of the members of 
the assembly comes to its sessions without any legislative 


* Woodrow Wilson, “ The State,"’ p. 506. 
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experience whatever or any intimate knowledge of the 
- needs and resources of the state; every second year this is 
true of the Senate. A large portion of the time at the 
beginning of each session is, therefore, spent virtually in 

¥ a instructing these new men as to their duties, and financial 
- measures which should be reported to the Legislature 
within a couple of weeks of the opening of the session are 
_ often delayed till the end. 

In several of the states there are constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions requiring that legislative committees shall 
report bills within a certain time. In New York Assembly 
Rule 15 was intended to effect this end by providing 

that it shall be the duty of each of the several committees to 
consider and report without unnecessary delay upon the 
respective bills and other matters referred to it by the 
House. 

Assembly Rule 60 also requires a report on all bills 
before a certain time. ‘These provisions, however, are not 
complied with. 

It is the practice in almost all the states for bills appro- 

priating money to originate in the lower branch of the 
Legislature, though there are explicit provisions to this 

effect in the constitutions of four states only, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Nebraska and New Hampshire. In Georgia the 
words ‘‘or appropriating money’’ are added to the provision 
that revenue bills shall originate in the House; in Massa- 
_chusetts and New Hampshire it is provided that all ‘‘money 
-bills’’ shall originate in the lower branch—a term broad 
enough apparently to include both the raising and appropri- 
ating of money. By a recent decision of the Supreme Court 
_ of Massachusetts, however, it has been decided in that state 
that bills appropriating money may originate in either 
branch of the Legislature. 

As a rule the committee which prepares the bill, drafts it 
as well, without outside assistance, the chairman usually 
undertaking this work, or perhaps some member with a 
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turn for legal phraseology.* Only in Massachusetts, which 
state may serve as a model in fiscal as in so many other 
matters, are these bills prepared by a specially trained 
agent—in this case by the Chief Clerk of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, who is elected for that purpose. The 
loose and often dangerous phraseology of many of the laws 
passed by our State Legislatures has long been a crying 
evil, and its effects are quite as vicious in the case of 
financial legislation as in more general laws. Provision 
should certainly be made for the submission of all bills to 
trained lawyers} or a carefully selected committee before 
their third reading while there is yet time for amendment, 
in order to correct any inconsistencies or undesirable items 
which may have crept in while they were being drafted; 
this plan has already received substantial recognition in 
legislative procedure in New York State, in the form of the 
Committee on Revision of the Assembly. By Rule 16 of 
that body this committee is charged with the duty of ex- 


_ amining and correcting all bills prior to their third reading, 


‘for the purpose of avoiding repetitions and unconstitu- 


tional provisions, insuring accuracy in the text and 


references and consistency with the language of the 


existing statutes.’’ 


This rule was only adopted in 1890, since which time it 
has done a great deal of good; but to insure proper results 
a like committee should be appointed in the Senate, and 


both should be provided with counsel of experience and 
talent. At present the Attorney-General is the only legal 


* A friend, who was at one time a prominent member of the State Legislature, 
told me that during his stay at Albany one of his colleagues, who had a natural 
gift for drawing up legal documents, was enabled to make this a source of very 


_ material profit to himself. Members who desired to introduce bills on their own 


account would appeal to him for assistance in drawing them up, and his income 
from this source probably exceeded his pay as Representative. Bills introduced 


_ for special interests are usually drawn up outside by trained lawyers, and pre- 


- sented to the Legislature by men who often are ignorant of their very contents. 


+ This is the plan recommended by the commission which Governor Morton 
appointed in 1895 ‘‘to recommend changes in methods of legislation."’ See their 
report, p. 15. 
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- upon immediately after its passage. 


-priations be exactly determined. 


- authority in the service of the state on whom the legislative 
- committees can call for advice or information, and his time 


is too much taken up with the duties of his own office to 
permit him to devote any of it to this work. Of course 


_— ~ such a committee considers not only financial measures but 


‘ all bills which are brought before the House. 

In New York the Committee on Ways and Means pre- 
pares two bills—the annual appropriation bill and the 
_ supply bill. Of these the former includes the permanent 
_ appropriations, such as the salaries of the state offi- 
-cials, fixed appropriations to state institutions, etc.; the 
_ supply bill includes indeterminate and changing items of 
expenditure, such as appropriations for improvements on 
the canals, new state buildings, etc. The grants made by 


the appropriation bill are not good until the following 


_ October, while those made by the supply bill may be drawn 
As noted before, the 
general appropriation bill is passed toward the beginning 
or middle of the session, or at least comes up for discussion 


_ by that time; the supply bill is usually printed at the end 


of the session, just in time to meet the constitutional 
requirements, and is then rushed through without due 
examination or debate. It is therefore never possible to 
determine exactly what the appropriations of the Legis- 


or, indeed, even then, for many bills making appropriations 
_of the public money are every year left in the hands of the 
- Governor after the adjournment of the Legislature, to 
receive his signature. Not until these bills are finally 
disposed of, therefore, can the amount of the year’s appro- 
For all practical pur- 
_ poses, however, the calculation made at the end of the 


nar have amounted to until the very end of the session; 


session suffices. 


There are some portions of the public expenditure which 
_ are not dependent on the annual grants of the Legislature, 

being provided for by statutes that run without limit of 
[245] 
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date. ‘‘In the ordinary financial transactions of govern- 
ment it is the custom to prepare a budget giving all the 
— and then appropriating these receipts by grant 
among fixed objects of expenditure. Not so in the United 
States. In most of our commonwealths there is no general 
table of receipts to be appropriated by legislative grant for 
definite purposes. On the contrary, the receipts are divided 
among a number of separate accounts called funds, and the 
“expenses again are defrayed out of these various fund 
receipts, each of these accounts being kept *separate from 
the others.’’ * 

The number of funds is entirely arbitrary, ranging from 
two to forty-six. Sometimes new funds are added by every 
Legislature when it is desired to take certain classes of 
receipts out of the general revenue and to place them in 
fixed categories beyond the reach of legislative whim. In 
Georgia and Maine we find a number of so-called funds 
which apply only to expenses and simply denote so many 
‘purposes of appropriation. 

The proportion of those parts of the public expenditures 
and receipts which do not require to be legislated upon 
annually, but which are provided for by statutes which run 
without limit of date, differs greatly in different states. 

There is no apparent rule in the matter which differenti- 
ates the commonwealths according to either age or geogra- 
/phical position, unless it be that the older commonwealths 
provide for their expenditure, and the newer common- 
wealths for their receipts, by means of permanent statutes 
rather than by current legislation. In Kansas, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Tennessee, Texas and Washington all 
of the commonwealth expenditures are made in virtue of 
current legislation; in Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota and Utah, almost all are so made; in Michi- 
gan and Montana three-fourths; in Minnesota and North 


*** Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths.”” By E. R. A. Selig- 


man, p. 5. 
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Dakota about three-fifths; in California, Colorado and 
West Virginia one-half. On the other hand, South Carolina 
and Vermont provide for nearly all of their expenditures by 
permanent statutes; Iowa and New Hampshire so provide 
for three-fourths of theirs. When we turn to the revenues 
of the commonwealths and inquire how that is determined, 
we find a larger proportion of commonwealths establishing 
revenue by means of statutes which run without limit than 
was the case with the public expenditures. North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and West Virginia obtain all their 
commonwealth receipts in virtue of permanent statutes; 
Kentucky, South Dakota and Washington raise almost all of 
theirs thus; Vermont and Massachusetts four-fifths and 
two-thirds of theirs respectively; Colorado and South 
Carolina each one-half. On the other hand, California, 
Indiana, Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska and ‘Tennessee 
raise all revenue by means of current legislation; Michigan 
all but educational funds; Nevada and Utah almost all thus; 
Montana and New Hampshire three-fourths and two-thirds 
respectively of theirs. 

‘The General Fund is found in all the commonwealths 
and corresponds to the budget of most governments. It 
consists of all the ordinary receipts not especially appro- 
priated to other funds, and thus serves as a sort of drag-net 
of commonwealth finance.’’* It will thus be seen that it 
is only over the General Fund that the Legislature can ex- 
ercise unrestrained control, and in proportion as the amount 
of revenue which flows into this is diminished by per- 
manent grants to other funds, just to that extent is the 
financial independence of the Legislature decreased. This 
is especially true of those commonwealths where the rate of 
taxation is limited by statute or constitutional provision, 
since in these the amount of state revenue is fixed, and can 
grow only with the increase in value of the taxable property 
of the state, or by finding new sources of revenue. 


* Seligman, p. 7. Finance Statistics. 


al 


The main source of revenue for commonwealth purposes 
is the general property tax. Usually a certain percentage 
of the general taxes or a special commonwealth tax is 
devoted to the support of the free public schools; in a num- 
ber of commonwealths a poll tax of small amount is levied 
for this or a similar purpose.* In the same manner the 
proceeds of other taxes or sources of revenue are devoted to 
certain specific ends, and are removed entirely from the 
power of the Legislature to change them. Thus, though 
the Legislature may nominally dispose of large sums and 
make large grants to various objects, their real authority is 
very much circumscribed. This is especially true where 
any large part of the revenue is derived from Trust or In- 
vestment Funds, and particularly so if the proceeds of these 
funds are devoted by statute to some specific object. Ap- 
propriations made under such statutes are placed on the 
annual appropriation bills and are submitted to the finance 
committees who have, however, no power to materially alter 
them. They can, at most, run up or down the scale of a 
certain number of appropriations which must in any case be 
kept up. No money can be drawn from the public treasury 
except upon appropriation made by the Legislature, so all 
grants must be acced on at least biennially. 

When the appropriation and supply bills are introduced 
to the Assembly, which is usually done on a date before 
determined upon, the Assembly immediately resolves itself 
into committee of the whole. The bills are then considered 
item by item, and section by section, criticisms and sug- 
gestions being very freely offered by members of the 
committee. The bills are defended by the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and explanations of new 
appropriations or changes in the old are made by him. It 
is always the endeavor of the Ways and Means Committee 
to have their bills passed with as little alteration as 
possible, and to this end they devote all their energies. It 


* See Seligman for list of funds, etc. 
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shows not only that they enjoy the confidence of the Legis- | 


lature, but also that they are in touch with their con- 
stituents and familiar with their needs, and upon this they 
particularly -pride themselves. 

This is the nearest approach to the responsible English 
ministry, upon the acceptance of whose budgets depends 
their stay in office, which we possess. It is, however, less 
a matter of responsibility with our Committee on Ways and 
Means than a desire to make political capital out of it; to 
be able to point to the record made as chairman of that 
committee when putting forward a claim to the nomination 
for Governor next term. 

The Assembly is invariably delayed with amendments or 
with bills containing new appropriations by individual 
members. Members with pet little appropriation bills of 
their own endeavor to have them accepted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and to have them inserted in the 
supply bill, as they then stand a better chance of being © 
passed than if they were exposed alone and unsupported to 
the fire of criticism of the House. Many of the states have 
inserted provisions in their constitutions forbidding the 
inclusion in the general appropriation bill of any appropria- 
tions except those ‘‘for the ordinary expenses of the 
executive, legislative and judicial departments of the state, 
interest on the public debt and for public schools. All 
other appropriations shall be made by separate bills, each 
embracing one subject.’’ This provision prevents also the 
addition of ‘‘riders’’ to the general appropriation bills. It 
is found in the constitutions of Alabama, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Missouri, Montana, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. A new section was inserted in the revised 
Constitution of New York which aims to prevent this abuse 
in that state. It is as follows: ‘‘ No provision or 
enactment shall be embraced in the annual appropria-— 
tion or supply bill, unless it relates specifically to some 
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particular appropriation in the bill; and any such provi- 
sion or enactment shall be limited in its operation to such 
appropriation.’’ 

Although in accordance with a long-established precedent, 
bills appropriating money usually originate in the lower 
branch of the Legislature, the Senate has always reserved 
to itself the fullest possible privileges in the matter of 
amendments to these as well as all other bills. The Senate 
invariably makes amendments, if for no other reason than 
to show its right to do so, and to justify the popular belief 
that the Senate is a more competent body than the Assembly. 
There is not that great difference of opinion in the two 
branches, however, as to the proper size of the appropriations 
in our State Legislatures which distinguishes the passage of 
the federal appropriation bill by Congress. In the State 
Legislature it is difficult to say which is the more liberal or 
economical, though in the long run the Senate is probably 
the more conservative. As has been noted before, only 
four states have constitutional provisions as to the place of 
origination of appropriation bills. When such bills reach 
the Senate after having been sent from the Assembly they 
are referred first to the Finance Committee, and then reported 
by it to the Senate. Their treatment in the Senate is 
similar to that in the lower branch; and after passing the 
Senate they are returned with their new figures and amend- 
ments to the Assembly. 

In case the bills as returned are not accepted by the 
Assembly, a Conference Committee is appointed of members 
from each House to adjust the differences. They seldom 
fail to agree, and more often than not adopt the Assembly’s 
figures in the bill they finally report. It happens very 
infrequently that supplies are refused because of a failure to 
agree. ‘The same mode of procedure is followed in all the 
states in this respect. 

There is not the same chronic complaint of under appro- 
priations heard in our State Legislatrres, as in the case 
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of Congress, where a deficiency bill is to be considered as 
regularly as the annual session opens. In fact there is 
greater danger of too large than of too small appropria- 
tions.* ‘Toward the end of the session, however, a sup- 
plemental supply bill is often introduced to make pro- 
vision for deficiencies under the other grants or provide for 
new items of appropriation. 

Such is, in brief, the method of dealing with general 
appropriation bills in the New York State Legislature. 
Far different is the treatment of individual appropriation 
bills introduced by members. As soon as the committees 
are organized any member can introduce bills, and the right 
is practically without limit until toward the close of a 
session; and then only because of the physical impossibility 
on the part of the committees of considering new bills and 
the practical certainty that they will be ‘‘smothered’’ if 
they are referred. Private appropriation bills are not 
necessarily referred to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
as might be expected, but to the committee on canals, cities 
or what not, for which the appropriation is designed. In 
other words, if a bill making an appropriation for deepening 
the Erie Canal in a certain locality were introduced by a 
member, it would be referred to the Committee on Canals 

_and reported by them to the House. As such a committee 
_is made up of men who live along the borders of the canal 
and who are pledged to their constituents to spend money 
on it, there is little chance of the bill being unfavorably 
reported. It is chiefly in connection with these bills that 
_ ““‘log-rolling,’’ as this exchange of political favors is called 
(‘you roll my log and I'll roll yours’’) occurs, and of 
course the rooms of these committees are the chief scene of 
this sport. Mississippi is the only state whose constitution 


_ *Ina recent Legislature one of the members, on being asked how he was going 

_ to vote on a certain rather questionable measure making a large grant of public 

_ money for purely local purposes, replied that ‘‘he had never voted against an 
appropriation bill during his entire term and he would not vote against this.’’ 
And he did not stand alone in this position. 
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recognizes the existence of this evil and attempts to prohibit 
it by legislative enactment. ‘‘Log-rolling’’ is there defined 
as a felony, punishable by imprisonment of from one to 
ten years. 

Hearings, usually anything but formal, are given to 
interested parties on proposed bills, and it is often possible 
to influence the chairman of a committee to report favor- 
ably. They are seldom averse to so reporting appropriation 
bills. When a day is appointed by a committee for hearings 
on a proposed bill, notice is given to the advocates of the 
bill; and if, by any happy accident * adversaries to the bill 
know that a measure is pending which they wish to oppose, 
they also have a chance to be heard. There is no attempt 
made to take proof and the treatment of bills at these hear- 
ings is anything but judicial. If the bill involves large 
interests, the more effective work is done by trained lob- 
byists. After a bill has reached the Legislature, too, its 
course may be and usually is favored by lobbying. So 
great had this latter evil become in some of our states that 
in three of them—California, Georgia and Oregon—iobby- 
ing was declared a felony. In New York it is forbidden on 
the floor of the House! 

The length of time for which appropriations are granted 
and during which they are available varies in different 
states. In New York, and in eight other states, the 
constitution provides that all payments under any specific 
appropriation must be made within two years of the passage 
of such appropriation act. All balances then unexpended 
revert, usually, to the General Fund, unless reappropriated. 
In sixteen other commonwealths the period is limited by 


*A gentleman, whose business requires him to keep himself posted on the 
various measures before the Legislature, informs me that he has for years paid a 
large annual sum toa certain man in Albany, whose sole business it is to keep 
track of all bills introduced in the Legislature and notify his client when any 
which he considers injurious to the latter's interests are brought before the com- 
mittees. This man has a large clientage, by whom he is paid for wore which 
should be performed by the Legislature. He keeps a large staff of clerks busy- 
aud draws a large income from this business. 
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legislative enactment to two years, or a similar period 
terminating after the opening of the next session of the 
Legislature. In six of the commonwealths appropriations 
are good until they are exhausted or until the act making 
them is repealed. I could find no mention of the subject 
in either the constitutions or statute law of the remaining 
commonwealths, so that we may infer that no time limit is 
set to the period of their availability. 


ERNEST L. BOGART. 
Princeton, N. J. 


[See pages 42-46 for tabular statements in connection 
with this paper. ] 
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passed by ma- 
embers elect 


| 


Upper House 


ferred to committee and o 


sion is limited. 

printed. 

(usually three days). 
voting by ayes and noes. 
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Bills must be read three times 


Date of adoption of constitu- 
Biennial or annual session. 
Number of days to which ses- i. 
No bill considered unless re- 


Bills must contain one sut 


Lower House 
Bills must be 
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California, 
Colorado, 
Connecticut,. . .. 
Delaware, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 


+ 
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Mississippi, . 
Missouri, 
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Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, 
New Jersey,.... 


North Carolina, . . 
North Dakota,. . . 
Ohio, 

Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,. . . 
Rhode Island,. . . | 
South Carolina, . . | 
South Dakota,... 
Tennessee,. . 


88 
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Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
West Virginia,.. . | 
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Wyoming, | 


2 
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4 
2 
2 
4 
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2 
2 
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2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
a 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
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* Denotes that there are provisions to that effect. | Aue 
1 Only the special sessions, held every other biennial term, are limited. 
* Bills to impose taxes or contract debts. 
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irginia, 


pri, 
Wisconsin, 


Missour1, 


Oregon, . . 
* Denotes that there are 


days. 


New Hampshire, 


N 
New York,. . 


Massachusett 
ew Jersey, . 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 


Michigan, . 
Minnesota. 


Florida, . . 
Indiana, . 
Iowa, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
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Maryland, 
Mississi 


Connecticut, . . 
Delaware, . . 


STATES 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, . . 
California, 

olorado, 
Kansas, 


Illinois, 


Cc 
North Carolina 


North Dakota, 


Ohio 
Washington, 


Pennsylvania, 
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Alabama, .. 100,000 
Arkansas, rr forbidden) 
California, . . 
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Connecticut, 
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End of first fiscal quarter after ad- 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
I 
: 

Though the powers and obligations of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, and to some extent of the other railway 
companies owning or operating the several lines embraced 
in the ‘‘ Pacific Railway,’’ were defined in the Acts of 1862 
and 1864 and subsequent acts, the nature and significance 
of the complicated questions that arose later out of their 
relations to the government and people of the United States 
can hardly be appreciated without a consideration of the 
historical facts that brought them into existence. Those 
facts were of three classes and concerned (a) the relation of 
the federal government to the Pacific Railway, (6) the 
geographical location of its lines and termini and (c) the 
legal medium through which it should be built, maintained 
and operated. 

(a) From 1832, when it was first proposed to unite the 
Pacific Coast to the territory east of the Mississippi by rail- 
way, to 1862, when the first act was passed for that purpose, 
the public importance of the project was never questioned. 
The constitutional power of the federal government to build 
the railway or to grant aid for the purpose might be denied 
by strict constructionists, and the likelihood that the several 
states and territories or private capitalists would do the work 
on their own initiative might be asserted, but the importance 
of the railway to the United States as a factor in its national 
life was never denied. The need of closer communication 
between the eastern United States and eastern Asia was 
often urged. The Oregon question was an open one until 
1846, and the United States might need to transport an army 
_ to the disputed territory more quickly than it could be done 
_ by water. The great expanse of public lands could hardly 
be sold to advantage by the government or settled by 
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emigrants until railway lines had been built westward from the 
Mississippi. The hostile tribes of western Indians could be 
kept in subjection more satisfactorily, if the government had 
railways to hurry its troops and munitions of war across the 
plains. The ‘‘ Mormon Rebellion ’’ showed the same mili- 
tary need. When California had been acquired from Mexico 
and had rapidly attained a large population and statehood, 
railway communication with the East was almost impera- 
tively demanded. If any doubt of the public necessity of 
the Pacific Railway remained, it vanished when the Civil 
War brought danger of national disruption and suspicion 
that England meditated seizure of California. 

(6) When the territory of the United States on the 
Pacific Coast extended southward only to the southern 
boundary of Oregon, there was no question that the mouth 
of the Columbia River or some point on Puget Sound would 
be the proper western terminus of a Pacific railway, but 
when California had been acquired from Mexico and admitted 
to the Union, San Francisco was conceded to be the best 
point for the terminus. At the east the question was not so 
simple. The northern route (now used by the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern) was the most practicable, but 
had little political influence in its favor. The central route 
(now used by the Union Pacific and Central Pacific) was 
less practicable, but had the most political strength. The 
southern route (now used by the Southern Pacific and Texas 
& Pacific) had the support of the central Southern States, 
but the strict construction tendencies of the South were against 
it. Before the Civil War, no system of lines that did not con- 
sult the particular interests of all sections and centres from 
Lake Michigan to the Gulf of Mexico could be decided on by 
Congress; on the other hand, any such system would be so 
elaborate that members from the Eastern States would not 
vote for it. With the outbreak of the war and the secession 
of the Southern States, the rivalry of the southern route was 
canceled, while part of the members in favor of the northern 
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route were satisfied with a branch line. As a result the 
central route was chosen, though there remained several 
localities to be satisfied. 

(c) Although there had been propositions before 1850 for 
the building and operation of the Pacific Railway by the 
United States through its governmental machinery, its own 
experience in building public roads and promoting other 
internal improvements, and the experience of the several 
states in constructing and operating canals and railways and 
conducting banks had been so unfortunate, that this work 
was sure to be left in private hands. Moreover, the war wes 
threatening to tax the strength of the government so se- 
verely, that statesmen were glad to be relieved of the addi- 
tional burden of building and operating more than two thou- 
sand miles of railway. The use of a federal corporation 
for the purpose, however, was a comparatively late idea, 
hardly advanced before 1855. It had been expected that 
individuals or state or territorial corporations would do 
the work. Some parts of the railway would have to be 
in states, though most of it in territories. The constitu- 
tional power of Congress to create a corporation for building bY 
a railway within a state was doubted, and the jealousy of 
the states hardly conceded to the national government 
even the power to create a corporation to act in the ter- 
ritories. The Civil War had its effect on this question also; 
the increased activity of the federal government neces- 
sitated by it, united with the removal from Congress of 
its state rights and strict construction members, made many 
things possible, and among them doubtless the incorporation 
of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. ris ) 


II. 


Such were the conditions under which the Act of July 1, 

1862, ‘‘ to aid in the construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from the Missouri River to the Pacific Ocean, and to 
secure to the government the use of the same for postal, 
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military and other purposes,’’ * and the amendatory Act of | 
July 2, 1864,7 received the approval of President Lincoln. 

As little was actually accomplished under the first act save | 
organization and preparation, the provisions of the two acts — 

may be considered together. 

They contemplated the construction of a main line from 
an initial point ‘‘on the one hundredth meridian of [west] ‘ 
longitude . . .  . between the south margin of the | 
Valley of the Republican and the north margin of the Valley 
of the Platte River, in the Territory of Nebraska’’ to ‘‘ the 
Pacific coast, at or near San Francisco, or the navigable 
waters of the Sacramento River.’’ [ From the initial point 
two branches were to extend to Omaha§ and Kansas City; || 
a branch was to extend to Sioux City from the initial point or — 
some point on the Omaha branch, ‘‘ whenever there [should] 
be a line of railroad completed through Minnesota or Iowa to 
Sioux City;’’ from St. Joseph a sub-branch was to be con- 
structed either by way of Atchison to a connection with the 
Kansas City branch, or northwesterly to a connection with 
the Omaha branch; a sub-branch was also to connect Leaven- 
worth with the Kansas City branch. By the Act of 1864, a 
branch to connect the terminus of the Burlington and 
Missouri River Railroad near the mouth of the Platte River 


*12 Statutes, 489. All federal laws relating to the Pacific Railway may be 
conveniently found printed as appendices to the annual reports of the Commis- 
sioner of Railroads to the Secretary of the Interior. 

t 13 Statutes, 356. 

{ It was provided by the Act of July 3, 1866 (14 Statutes, 79), however, ‘‘that the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company . . « are hereby authorized to becate, 
construct, and continue their road from Omaha. . . . westward 
without reference to the initial point on the one hundredth meridian of west 
longitude . . . . until they shall meet and connect with the Central Pacific 
Railroad Company." 

2“ A point on the western boundary of the State of Iowa, to be fixed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States."’—Act of July 1, 1862, Section XIV. 

} “At the mouth of the Kansas River, on the south side thereof, so as to connect : 
with the Pacific Railroad of Missouri.."—Act of July 1, 1862, Section IX. This | 
branch was intended to afford a connection for St. Louis and the lower Mississippi 
valley, rather than for Kansas City, as the latter was of no importance at that 
time. 
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with some point on the Union Pacific line between Omaha 
and the initial point was provided for. 

For the construction of the main line from the initial 
point westward to the Nevada-California boundary and of 
the Omaha branch, the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
was incorporated; though by the Act of 1862 required to 
construct the Sioux City branch, it was relieved by the Act 
of 1864, the duty being transferred to such company as at 
its own request should be approved by the President of the 
United States. The part of the main line in California was 
to be constructed by the Central Pacific Railroad Company 
(a California corporation); the Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth branches, by the Leavenworth, Pawnee & Western 
Railroad Company (a Kansas corporation); * the St. Joseph 
(or Atchison) branch by the Hannibal & St. Joseph Rail- 
road Company (a Missouri corporation); the Platte River 
branch, by the Burlington & Missouri River Railroad Com- 
pany (an Iowa corporation). If either the Union Pacific 

7 Railroad Company, Central Pacific Railroad Company, or 
Leavenworth, Pawnee & Western Railroad Company should 
finish its lines before either of the others, it might proceed 
until the lines should meet, or until all the lines should be 
completed. All the lines were to be of uniform width and to 
be operated ‘‘as one connected, continuous line.’? Any two 
or more of the companies named in the act were permitted 
to consolidate themselves into one company. The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company was to have a capital stock of one 
hundred million dollars, which should not be increased 
beyond the actual cost of its lines; its board of directors was 
to consist of fifteen directors elected annually by the stock- 
holders, and five government directors appointed by the 
President of the United States, at least one of whom was to 
be a member of each standing and special committee; the 


* By the Act of 1864 the name of this company was changed to the Union Pacific 
Railway Company, Eastern Division. By a joint resolution of March 3, 1869 
(1s Statutes, 348) it was permitted to again change its name to the ‘' Kansas 
Pacific Railway Company.” 
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officers were to be a president, vice-president, secretary an 
treasurer, elected by the board of directors. Annual reports 
to the Secretary of the Treasury (afterward to the Secretary 
of the Interior) were required of all the companies partici- 
pating in the construction of the Pacific Railway. 

As aid to the undertaking the United States granted to 
the several companies a right of way through the public 
lands four hundred feet wide, the right to take material for 
construction from adjacent public land, and twenty sections 
of public land for each mile of railway constructed, except- 
ing coal and mineral lands and lands already pre-empted or 
otherwise disposed of.* Further, as rapidly as the lines 
should be completed in sections of twenty miles, the gov- 
ernment should issue to the companies bonds of the United 
States to run thirty years with interest of 6 per cent to the 
extent of $16,000 for each mile east of the eastern base of 
the Rocky Mountains and west of the western base of the 
Sierra Nevada, $48,000 for each of the one hundred and fifty 
miles west of the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains and 
one hundred and fifty miles east of the western base of the 
Sierra Nevada, and $32,000 for each mile intervening 
between the two mountain sections of one hundred and fifty 
miles, the total issue of bonds for the main line not to exceed 
$50,000,000; no bonds were to be issued, however, in aid of 
the construction of the Leavenworth branch, or of the Platte 
River branch, and the St. Joseph (or Atchison) branch was 
to be subsidized only to the extent of one hundred miles of 
its line. As security for the repayment of the bonds at their 
maturity, the United States, according to the Act of 1862, 
retained a first lien on the subsidized lines; but by the Act of 
1864 the lien was subordinated to a first mortgage for an 
equal amount. At least 5 per cent of the net earnings of 
each bond-aided company should be annually applied to the 


* The grant of land had been only ten sections per mile in the Act of 1862; the 
grant was doubled in 186g. Compare Section III of Act of 1862 and Section IV 


of Act of 1864. 
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extinguishment of its debt to the United States and one-half 
(by the Act of 1862, all) the compensation for services ren- 
dered to the government should be likewise applied. The 
companies should at all times when required transmit dis- 
patches and transport mails, troops, munitions of war and 
supplies for the government at a reasonable compensation; 
and the government should at all times be preferred to 
private persons in the rendition of such services. 


III. 
"There is little of present interest in the actual construction 
of the Pacific Railway. In many respects it remains the 
greatest work of railway building that the history of railways 
affords. ‘The completion of the main line in May, 1869, was 
appropriately celebrated as a national achievement in all the 
large citiesin the country. The ‘‘Chinese question’’ is 
said to have had its origin in the release, on the completion 
of the work, of the ten thousand coolies imported for the 
express purpose of working on the Central Pacific Railway. 
But three phases of the work are of present importance: (a) 
the system of lines actually constructed, as compared with 
that originally designed by Congress; (4) the instrumentality 
through which the lines were constructed, of which the 
Credit Mobilier was the type; and (c) the excessive capital- 
ization due to the conditions under which the work was done. 
(a) The main line from Omaha to Sacramento was 
constructed substantially as designed, though it had been 
generally expected that it would pass south instead of north 
of Great Salt Lake, and though Omaha was made the 
eastern terminus in preference to the mouth of the Platte 
River, the natural terminus, because the promoters of the 
Union Pacific were interested in real estate in Omaha and _ 
its vicinity. From Sacramento westward on the way to San 
Francisco, the Western Pacific extended the main line as” 
far as San José. The Kansas Pacific, instead of forming 
an eastern branch of the main line, was extended almost due 
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west from Kansas City to Denver, and only technically — 
complied with the law by making a connection with the 
Union Pacific at Cheyenne by the Denver Pacific. The 
Sioux City branch was constructed by the Sioux City & 
Pacific Railroad Company, and made connection with the 
Union Pacific at Fremont. The Central Branch Union 
Pacific—the so-called Atchison branch—never reached either 
the Kansas Pacific or Union Pacific, though it extended far 
enough to get its subsidy for one hundred miles. The 
unsubsidized Leavenworth and Platte River branches were 
constructed as designed. In general, however, the Pacific 
Railway, when completed, was far from being the system 
of lines originally intended by Congress.* 

(6) The Credit Mobilier was merely one of the ‘‘ construc- 
tion companies’’ with which students of railway questions 


* The two following maps, taken from the Reports of the Pacific Railway 
Commission of 1887 (Senate Executive Documents, soth Congress, ist Session, 
No. 51), show the difference between the system as contemplated and as 

constructed. 


PACIFIC R.R. SYSTEM AS CONTEMPLATED BY THE ACT OF JULY 1ST, 1862. 
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THE UNION PaciFic RAILWAY. 
are familiar. Undue importance has been attached to it, 
because its stock happened to serve as the basis of a political 
scandal. Instead of paying directly for the construction 
of the Union Pacific lines, the stockholders of the com- 
pany formed a separate corporation for the purpose, and 
by employing it to perform the work, thus virtually hired 
themselves to construct their own railway. Quarrels 
between factions in the two corporations led to the dele- 
gation of all the powers of both to seven prominent 
stockholders as trustees. All the securities of the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, government subsidy bonds, first 
mortgage bonds, land grant bonds, income bonds and stock, 
were then turned over to the seven trustees to pay for railway 
construction, and distributed, either directly or in the form 
of proceeds of their sale, to the stockholders. It was 
assumed that the profits of the venture must come from the 
bounty offered by the United States; the future success of 
the Union Pacific as a business enterprise was problematical; © 
the profits of the enterprise had to come from the construction 
of the railway rather than from its future operation; the 
Credit Mobilier was the means adopted by those in control 
of the Union Pacific to ensure to themselves the profits of 
construction. Similar construction companies were used | 
on nearly all parts of the Pacific Railway, and particularly 
by the Central Pacific Railroad Company; in fact, they were 
in general use in the promotion of railway enterprises in the _ 
United States until after 1880. 
In the long session of the Fortieth Congress, in December, _ 
1867, and January, 1868, when considerable hostility was 
manifested toward the Union Pacific Railroad Company, and > 
adverse legislation was threatened, Oakes Ames, who was a 
member of Congress and the principal promoter of the inter- 
ests of the Union Pacific Railroad Company and its a/fer ego, 
the Credit Mobilier, sought to strengthen their standing in 
Congress by selling Credit Mobilier stock to Congressmen 
and Senators. The stock was not actually transferred, but, | 
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being already held by Oakes Ames as trustee, remained in 
his hands, the dividends being paid aver by him to the Con- 


gressmen and Senators for whom he held the stock. Though — 


the dividends were very large, the stock was sold at par, 
and a few dividends sufficed to pay the par value of the - 
stock and leave a clear balance for the stockholder,—which 
was paid over by Ames. Most of the stock was not paid > 
for, except by accruing dividends. Through some litigation 
in Philadelphia, brought on by the disagreement of Oakes 
Ames and Henry S. McComb over some Credit Mobilier stock, 
the disposition of the stock in Washington was given pub- 
licity in September, 1872, and created probably the greatest 


political scandal in the history of the country. After a long — 


investigation by the Poland Committee,* appointed early in 
the next session of Congress, and a report that hardly did 
justice to the subject, Oakes Ames and James Brooks were 
expelled from their seats in the House. It is a fair conclusion 
from all the facts that the extreme measure of expulsion was 
not justified. But Congress did not rest. Acting on the 
theory that the United States had been defrauded in the 
manipulation of Union Pacific property and the government 
subsidy through the Credit Mobilier mechanism,t it ordered 


an action in equity to be brought against numerous defend- — 


ants,{ stockholders in the Union Pacific and Credit Mobilier 
and others, for the recovery of property wrongfully gotten, 
—but the action was a dismal failure, and was dismissed.§ 
(c) Under the conditions existing at the time, the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific (as well as the other parts of 
the Pacific Railway) was extremely expensive. The race 
of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific to their place of 
meeting at Promontory Point was at a great cost. From 
* See Report of Poland Committee on Credit Mobilier Investigation, House of 
Representatives Reports, 42d Congress, 3d Session, No.fy7. 


tSee Report of Wilson Committee on Affairs of Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, House of Representatives Reports, 42d Congress, 3d Session, No. 78. 


t Act of March 3, 1873, Section IV, 17 Statutes, 508. 
# The United States vs. The Union Pacific Railroad Company, 08 U. S. R. 569. 
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1864 to 1869 labor and material were extremely dear. The 
government bonds received by the companies and their own .. 
bonds had to be sold at a discount. ‘The Union Pacific had 

no eastern railway connection until 1867, and its material and 
supplies had to be hauled overland from Des Moines or 
brought to Omaha on Missouri River boats. The Credit 
Mobilier made a profit of from $6,000,000 to $20,000,000 

on an expenditure estimated at from $50,000,000 to $70,000, - 

ooo. ‘The management of the entire work was characterized 

by extreme waste and extravagance. When completed, the 

Union Pacific was liable for $27,000,000, of first mortgage 

bonds, $27,000,000 of government bonds, $10,000,000 of 

income bonds, $10,000,000 of land-grant bonds, and $36,- | 
000,000 of stock—a total of $110,000,000, easily four times 
what the construction of the line would cost now. ' 


IV. 


The main line from Omaha to Sacramento had enti \ 
been put in operation over its entire length when the 
‘‘ interest question ’’ arose. The interest on the government 
bonds was payable semi-annually, and the government 
claimed that its payments of current interest ought to be 
presently reimbursed by the companies. The 5 per cent of 
net earnings and half-compensation for government services 
reserved by the United States in the Act of 1864,* proved to 
be much less than the current interest, and the subsidy debt 
threatened to increase rapidly. It was finally decided by the . 
Supreme Court ¢ that the companies were under no obliga- 
tion to presently reimburse the current interest, except to the 
extent of the 5 per cent of net earnings and half-compensation : 
for government services. But what were the net earnings? oy 
The companies insisted on determining them by deducting ; i, 
from the gross earnings interest on bonded indebtedness, 
expenses of land grant, cost of improvements and new ‘ ' 


* See page 52, supra. 
+ United States vs. Union Pacific Railroad Company, 9! U. S. R. 72. 
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equipment, and the government’s half-compensation,—all — 
items that the government insisted were part of the net — 
earnings. ‘The Supreme Court in due time decided that the 
net earnings should be determined by deducting from the 
gross earnings all the ordinary expenses of organization and 
operation, and expenditures made dona fide in improvements 
(and paid out of the earnings, not by issue of bonds or 
stock ),—but not by deducting interest on bonds or the | 
half-compensation of the government.* 
The decision of the Supreme Court on the ‘‘ interest 
question’’ and the attitude of the companies on the question — 
of net earnings, together with the distribution of revenue 
in dividends, created such consternation that the Thurman 
Act was passed in 1878. It provided for a sinking fund for 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific companies, into which 
should be paid each year the half-compensation for govern- 
ment services formerly payable to the companies, and such 
additional sum as, added to the whole compensation for 
government services and 5 per cent of the net earnings, 
would make them equal to 25 per cent of the net earn-— 
ings, except that such additional sum should not exceed 
annually $850,000 for the Union Pacific, and $1,200,000 for 
the Central Pacific; the half-compensation originally reserved | 
by the United States was still to be applied directly to the 
liquidation of current interest. The sinking fund was to be 
in charge of the Secretary of the Treasury, and by him 
invested in United States bonds, the semi-annual interest on 
which was to be likewise invested. The sinking fund was 
to be held for the benefit of all creditors of the two companies. 
The net earnings should be determined by deducting from 
the gross earnings the necessary expenses of operation and 
repairs, and interest on first-mortgage bonds, but not the — 
interest on other indebtedness. All sums due to the United 
States or payable into the sinking fund should be a lien on 
all the property of the companies, and no dividends should 


* Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. United States, 99 U. S. R. 402. 
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be paid as long as they and the interest on the first-mortgage _ 
bonds should remain unpaid.* The sinking fund feature of , 
the act was sustained as constitutional by the Supreme Court 
in the fall of 1878.f 

In operation, however, the Thurman Act has not had the 
results hoped for. The maximum payments into the sinking 
fund have not been attained, because of low net earnings due 
to competition, commercial depressions and other causes. ; 
Some of the fund had to be invested in bonds commanding a 
high premium, and much of it had to lie uninvested. Though 
afterward provided that it might be invested in the first 
mortgage bonds of the companies, the accumulation of 
unliquidated current interest has steadily increased since 1878. 

In 1880, the Union Pacific, Kansas Pacific and Denver 
Pacific Companies were consolidated under the name of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company. Then by reasonof the 
competition of new lines of railway west of the Missouri _ 
River, the policy of building branch lines and absorbing other 
lines was followed until, in 1893, the Union Pacific system 
contained 8167 miles, of which only 1823 miles were owned 
directly by the Union Pacific Railway Company, the remain- 
ing 6344 miles being controlled through ownership of stock, 
leases, contracts and a variety of other relations. Since the 
lines were placed in the hands of receivers (in October, 1893), 
3113 miles have been removed from the control of the Union 
Pacific, leaving 5054 { miles in the system. Nearly all the 
branch mileage was constructed in the same general manner 
as the original lines; the proceeds from the sale of bonds 
nearly sufficed to build them, while their stock was held 


* Act of May 7, 1878, 20 Statutes, 56. Compare the statutory definition of net 
earnings with that of the Supreme Court given above. The “‘ net-earnings case" 
was decided in the October (1878) term of the Supreme Court. 

+ Sinking Fund Cases, Union Pacific Railroad Company vs. United States, and 
Central Pacific Railroad Company vs. Gallatin, 99 U.S. R. 72. 

} Of this mileage, 476 miles are not operated by the Union Pacific, but are ope- 
rated independently or by some other company. 
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largely for the purpose of controlling them. While they 
were very highly necessary to the main lines, they were 
usually constructed or acquired and operated on such terms 
as to impose financial burdens out of proportion to their im- 
portance. The Union Pacific has also been the prey of rings 
of unusual number and rapacity; as examples may be men- 
tioned construction rings, town-site rings, land rings, smelt- 
ing-works rings, stock-yards rings, coal rings, car rings and 
stock-speculating rings. For afew years prior to 1893 the 
company enjoyed a surplus of earnings as follows: 1889, 
$2,492,440.57; 1890, $1,886,692.22; 1891, $1,910,390. 34; 
1892, $2,649,518.07. The disastrous year 1893, however, 
resulted in a deficit of $432,451.68. When defaultin inter- 
est obligations became inevitable, the property of the com- 
pany was placed in the hands of receivers in October, 1893, 
on the application of holders of first mortgage bonds. Since 
that time several parts of the system, as the Kansas Pacific, 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, and the Oregon Railway 
and Navigation Lines, have been placed in the hands of sep- 
arate receivers, some to be operated as a part of the system, 
but others separately. The deficit for the year ending June 
30, 1894, was $6,503,004.66; for the year following, 
$1 ,907,054.82. 

The Central Pacific assigned its right to build from Sacra- 
mento to San José tothe Western Pacific; the latter having 
extended its line to San Francisco by absorbing another line 
thither from San José, was consolidated (along with other 
lines) with the Central Pacific under the name of the Central 
Pacific Railroad Company. In 1885, when many other lines 
had passed under its control, the whole system was divided 
into two parts, those north of Goshen (California) being given 
to the Central Pacific, and those south of Goshen to the South- 
ern Pacific; then both systems were leased to the Southern 
Pacific Company, and have since so remained. 

The Central Branch Union Pacific became a part of the 
Union Pacific system in the consolidation of 1880, but was 
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then leased by it to the Missouri Pacific, by which it has since 
been operated. 

The Sioux City and Pacific line was leased in 1884 to the 
Chicago and Northwestern, of which it has since been hardly 
more than a local branch. 

The lines other than those of the Union Pacific have been 
kept from bankruptcy largely by being parts of systems able 
to discharge interest payments as they have fallen due. 
The debts due to the United States, however, have steadily 
increased in every case; their amounts on February 1, 1896, 
are given in Table A, page 62. 

Part of the subsidy bonds have already matured, and the 
balance will mature by January 1, 1899.* 


Under such conditions Congress is called upon to decide _ ‘Z 
what shall be done. How maya part or all of the debts of 
the Pacific railway companies to the United States be best 
collected without doing injustice to the companies or general 
public? Three plans have been proposed:—(1) The realiza- 
tion of as much as possible of the debts at once and the entire 
severance for the future of the peculiar relations of the 


* The amounts of subsidy bonds maturing each year, for each company, are as 
follows: 


| 


Union Pacific. . 


Kansas Pacific . | 

Central Branch 
Union Pacific.' 

Sioux City and) 
Pacific... . 


Central Pacific . 
Western Pacific 


$4,320,000. $3,840,000 $15,919,512) 
1,423,000 

320,000 

1,628,320 


2,112,000 10,614,120 


320,000 


$3,002,000) $8,000,000 $9,712,000 $29,904,952 


$3,157,000 $27,236,512 


6,303,000 


1,600,000 
1,628,320 


25,885,120 
1,970, 560 


$14,004,560 $64,623,512 


The amount that has already matured ($11,002,000) has been paid by the United 


States. 
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government to the bond-aided Pacific railways; (2) the 
extension of the time for the payment of the companies’ 
debts, and the virtual maintenance of the present relations 
of the government to them with the expectation of realizing 
in the future all or a larger percentage of its claims; (3) the 
assumption by the United States of the burden of owning 
and operating the railways. 

1. In favor of the first plan it must be conceded that the 
relations of the debtor companies and creditor government 
have been unsatisfactory in the extreme. If by any reason- 
able means they may be terminated, it would be better for 
both sides. The matter of expense is in itself one of import- 
ance. The maintenance and use of the governmental 
machinery necessary for the control of the companies, have 
been very burdensome to the United States. Congress has 
spent months of valuable time in passing or attempting to 
pass Pacific Railway laws. Both the Senate and House of 
Representatives have maintaimed for forty years special or 
standing ‘‘ Committees on Pacific Railroads,’’ most of whose 
time and attention have been devoted to the bond-aided 
lines. The energies of the Attorney-General’s Department 
have been taxed by the never-ending litigation with the 
companies. As an item in that connection, the Attorney- 
General asked in 1894 for the appropriation by Congress of 
$30,000, to enable him, during the year 1895, ‘‘ to represent 
and protect the interests of the United States in matters and 
suits affecting the Pacific railroads.’’ From time to time 
expensive investigations have been made, such as those of 
the Credit Mobilier Committees and of the Pacific Railway 
Commission of 1887, the latter occupying nearly a year’s 
time, and necessarily holding sessions in many of the large 
cities from New York to San Francisco. No small part of 
the work of the Commissioner of Railroads and his bureau, 
maintained at an annual expense of from $12,000 to $15,000, 
is occasioned by questions relating to the bond-aided lines. 
Even the expense of printing the mass of Pacific Railway 
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literature that the government has issued, must have been 
a formidable item. If there were trustworthy means of 
computing the expense to the government of maintaining, 
supervising and controlling its relations to the Pacific rail- 
way companies during the past thirty-five years, it would 
be found to amount to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Nor has the government alone found such relations expen- 
sive to maintain; the companies, too, have had to maintain 
an army of lawyers and lobbyists, even if sometimes employed 
for purposes other than that of legitimate self-protection. 
The unusual dangers of ‘‘ hostile legislation ’’’ have imposed 
upon the companies the necessity of a more extensive use 
of questionable political influence than ordinary railway 
companies have needed. 

But aside from the mere matter of expense, which ought 
not to be given too much weight, it is hardly possible that 
the dealings of the government and companies will ever be 
agreeable as long as their present relations continue. As 
long as a large debt is due from them to the United States, 
Congress will feel justified in interfering and investigating, 
and no comprehensive policy of management of the com- 
panies’ business will be possible; the companies will retaliate 
by the undue use of political influence and by failure to 
perform their duties. The conflict of interests is so sharp 
that dispassionate discussion of Pacific Railway bills has 
become an impossibility in Congress. The debate on the 
Reilly Bill in the last Congress was acrimonious and bitter; 
the essential features of the questions involved were lost 
sight of, and the importance of punishing those who have 
plundered the Pacific railways in the past was unduly 
magnified. It is not surprising that such should be the 
case. It is difficult enough for the government to maintain 
just relations between railway corporations and the public; 
it is made more difficult if the existence of a very large debt 
keeps alive the suspicion that every act of the corporations 
is intended for the purpose of evading its payment. 
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Many are disposed to take what they call a ‘‘ business 
view’’ of the matter. They admit that grave mistakes have 
been made by the government, that perhaps the legislation 
of 1862 and 1864 was imprudent in a few or many particu- 
lars, that the results have been highly unsatisfactory in most 
respects, but that it is all now past remedy; they conclude that 
there is involved only the simple business question of hand- 
ling an insolvent debtor whose dealings have not been fully 
honorable. Obviously, the best way to treat such a case is — 
by getting as much as possible from the debtor and resolving 
to have nothing more to do with him. If it be suggested 
that the question is not simply one of business, but rather a 
political question involving the just treatment of large classes 
of citizens by a corporation upon which extensive powers © 
have been bestowed for the accomplishment of public pur- 
poses, the answer is that such questions must be treated 
separately through the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
some other such agency. 

There is much force in the argument that the presence of 
corporations sustaining peculiar relations to the government, : 
such as those of the Pacific Railway companies, interferes 
with the solution of the general problem of finding the right 
place for railway corporations in the ‘‘ social organism ’’ and 
keeping them in it. The general problem would certainly 
be simplified if the powers and duties of railway companies 
were more nearly alike. In Michigan the legislature is per- — 
plexed with the question of equality of taxation where some 
railway companies enjoy, by charter, exemption from taxa- 
tion except to the extent of a fixed percentage of their 
income. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has found it difficult 
to define a just rate when competing lines are capitalized and 
bonded in widely different proportions to their actual value 
or cost of construction. Sothe untenable distinction seems 
to be often made that the Pacific railways must be maintained 
for a special national purpose, while their competitors may 
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Bus 
be safely entrusted to the ordinary desire of their promoters 
to invest capital profitably .* 

The construction of the Pacific railways was demanded 
by what was considered a national exigency in 1862 and 
1864, and under the circumstances the aid by the issuance 
of bonds was largely justified. No such exigency exists now 
and there is no reason why the government should make any 
distinction in its relations to the several transcontinental 
lines. If, when the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé system 
was in the hands of receivers, the Government of the United 
States was not called upon to ‘‘ rehabilitate’’ it, why should 


it be called upon, under similar circumstances, to ‘‘ rehabili- 


tate’’ the Union Pacific system? The Pacific Railway com- 
panies are different from their competitors only in the fact 


that they owe the government certain sums of money, and 


that difference ought to be eliminated as soon as possible. 
When the bonds were advanced to the companies, they were 
expected to be rather a bonus than a loan; if the railways 


had proved financial failures, the government would have 


been justified in canceling the debt or by advancing more 
aid. The lines have actually decreased in value until the 


government is unable to realize its claim from them; it ought 
to be possible to determine a sum of money that, all things 


*Thusin his letter to the House of Representatives (H. R. Executive Oocu- 
ment, No. 203, 53d Congress, 2d session), Attorney-General Olney said: ‘lx may 
not improperly be added that much more is involved than the exact per cem to be 
collected upon the government debt. Congress chartered the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Company to promote great public ends and to secure great public advantages, 


- and granted it land and subsidies on the express condition that it ‘ shall at all times 


transmit dispatches over said telegraph line, and transport mails, troops and 
munitions of war, supplies, and public stores upon said railroad for the govern- 
ment whenever required to do so by any department thereof, and that the 
government shall, at all times, have the preference in the use of the same for all 
the purposes aforesaid at fairand reasonable rates of compensation, not to exceed 
the amounts paid to [by] private parties for the same kind of service.’ Unless 
{t can be said that the objects thus enumerated have ceased to be of public con- 


cern and value, or that a corporation like the Union Pacific Railway Company is 


not needed as an agency for their accomplishment, the rehabilitation of that 
company, or the substitution of another with like franchises and subject to the 
like duties, is imperatively demanded on the broad ground of the general wel- 
fare." 
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‘considered, would represent the difference between the recip- 
rocal services of the United States and the companies; such 
sum, when paid, would leave the United States without 
ground for complaint, and would leave the Pacific railways 
on a level with the other transcontinental lines, just as they 
ought to be. There is absolutely no ground now for accord- 
ing to the Union Pacific Railway Company (or any other 
bond-aided company) an exceptional status among the rail- 
way companies of the country. 

Such a line of reasoning has caused many former advo- 
cates of an extension of the time of payment of the com- 
panies’ debts to the government to favor an absolute and 
final settlement of them on some fair basis, if any such can 
be determined. Most significantly, from the standpoint of 
practical politics, the corporations themselves (or the capi- 
talists desirous of being their successors) though they have 


heretofore desired an extension of time, are beginning to — 


favor the settlement of the debts on a cash basis; they 
regard the United States as a meddlesome and otherwise 
undesirable creditor, who insists on trying his cases in Con- 
gress, while private creditors have to be satisfied with the 
ordinary procedure of the courts; they remember, too, that 
bills and resolutions have often been proposed in Congress for 
the mere purpose of affecting the securities of the companies 
on the stock exchanges. ‘The advocates of a present settle- 
ment, however, are not confined to ‘‘interested’’ parties. 
The sentiment is so strong among others, it is declared by a 
most competent authority, that if the Union Pacific Railway 
Company were to offer to pay in cash at once the principal 
of its debt (and release to the government the property in 
the sinking fund) in full settlement of it, Congress would 
accept the offer and submit to the loss of its claim for un- 
reimbursed interest. As evidence of the change in public 
opinion, the difference in the annual reports of the govern- 
ment directors of the Union Pacific Railway Company for 
the years 1894 and 1895 is instructive. The earlier report 
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contained an elaborate re-funding and re-organizing scheme 
by which the present securities, including the present govern- 
ment claim, were to be exchanged for new securities, aggre- 
gating $231,000,000, among which were to be $150,000,000 
of three per cent hundred-year bonds. The later report 
advocated the foreclosure of the government lien on the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific lines, the payment of the 
prior liens and the sale of the lines to such purchaser as 
should pay for them an amount equal to the sum of the prior 
lien and such additional sum as Congress should decide to 
be the fair value of the government claim. Yet three of 
the five government directors were the same persons.* 
What sum the United States would be likely to realize by 
pursuing such a course is quite impossible to say. A con- 
sideration of that feature of the plan shows some of its 
greatest weaknesses. The government cannot expect to 
get more than the difference between the value of the prop- 
erties and the amounts of the prior liens. But how is the 
value of the properties to be determined, by capitalizing the 
income or by estimating the ‘‘ cost of reproduction?’’ If 
the Union Pacific were to be sold in the market, the cost of 
reproduction would not be considered; the purchaser would 
investigate its net earnings for a series of past years, calcu- 
late the likelihood of the future impairment of its earning 
power, and bid accordingly. The gross earnings and net 
earnings for the ten years ending with 1894 were as 
follows: 
*A bill introduced by Senator Frye in August, 1893, provided for a settlement 
of the debt of the Sioux City and Pacific Railroad Company to be made by the Sec- 


retary of the Treasury in his discretion, but with the consent and approval of the 
President. A similar bill introduced by Senator Gear in January, 1896, sought to 


accomplish the purpose in the same manner, except that a body of three commis- 
_ sioners were to take the place of the Secretary of the Treasury in the transaction. 


A bill was introduced by Senator Thurston in December, 1895, for the sale of the 
claim of the government on the Central Pacific and Union Pacific companies to 
the highest bidder whose bid shall be in excess of fifty per cent of the amount 
due to the government, the bidder to thereby succeed to all the rights and reme- 


_ dies in the connection possessed by the United States and to be eventually the 


corporate successor of the Union Pacific Railway Company and Central Pacific 
Railroad Company. 
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| Gross earnings. | Net earnings. 


19,546,088.62 
19, 898,816.93 


19,775,555-34 
20,438, 208. 36 


20, 361,401.66 
17,376, 792. II 
14,739,436. 76 


19,687,738.48 | 


$17,455,031.51 $8,404,676.31 
17,806, 132.59 | 


7,522,707.02 
9, 111,886.85 
8,119,468. 16 
8,286, 679.63 
7:274,759-06 
7,846,451.70 
8,550,268. 22 
6,204,716.81 


4,315,077.25 


1$18,708,520.29 |87,563,669.10 


On the assumption that the future earning power of the 
lines will be unimpaired, and that five per cent will be the 
ruling rate of interest for such investments, they would be 
worth probably $150,000,000o—much in excess of the first 
mortgage indebtedness of about $40,000,000, and the gov- 
ernment debt of about $60,000,000. But the future earning 
power of the system is entirely problematic; if its dismem- 


berment already begun under the receivership should pro- _— 


ceed, it would certainly be greatly impaired. So uncertain is 
the outlook, that the United States could hardly expect to — 
realize from a forced sale of the property on the market 
more than one-half its claim. The government, if it desired 
to obtain the highest possible price, based on the earning 
power of the lines, would probably consult its own interests 
by purchasing them and holding them until their future 
earning power might be more definitely ascertained and 
until the market might be more favorable than now. 

But there is a very serious objection to the use of the 
speculative value as the basis of a settlement of the gov- 


ernment’s claim. The Pacific railway companies were not _ 


chartered or aided with the mere intention of providing a 
source of profits for either investors or the United States, as 
indeed most railway companies are not so chartered or aided; 
but when the enterprises were left in private hands, the 
compensation for their benefit to society was left to be 
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determined by speculative commercial forces. As usually in 
such enterprises, the highest possible earnings were at- 
tempted and covered by the claims of ‘‘ securities.’’ Rates 
are not now regulated wholly by the service performed, but 
to a large extent by a watered capitalization based on pre- 
vious earnings. Though possibly not always a safe rule to 
apply, it is safe to insist, in the case of the Pacific railways, 
that their freight and passenger rates ought not to be in 
excess of a fair rate of interest on the cost of their present 
reproduction. In other words, the bonded indebtedness and 
stock of the Pacific railway companies ought to be scaled 
down until they aggregate no more than the cost of repro- 
duction of the lines; the water ought to be withdrawn. The 
cost of reproducing the subsidized Union Pacific lines was 
estimated by Richard P. Morgan, an entirely competent 
expert, in the course of the investigation made by the Pacific 
Railway Commission in 1887, as follows: 


4 


| 


produc- 


mile without ter- 
mile with termi-| 


nals. 


Cost of re 

tion. 
Average cost 
Average cost per) 


-Union Pacific (Omaha to Ogden) $27,857,500 


| 
Terminals, Omaha and Ogden « «| 10,300,000 


+ | $38,157,500 | $26,814 


Kansas Pacific (Kansas City to Denver) 14,907,870 
Terminals, Kansas City and Denver RS 7,000,000 


$21 ,907,870 


Central Branch Union Pacific 2,004,000 


Grand total, lines $44,769,370 
Terminals + « «| 17,300,000 


| $62,069,370 25.179 | $34,9°9 


If the cost of reproduction would be $62,000,000 (which 
is undoubtedly a too liberal estimate, because inclusive of 
d the cost of lines and terminals on which the government 
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has no lien), and the first mortgage is approximately 
$40,000,000, then the government ought not to claim more 
than the difference, or $22,000,000. To claim more would 
be to impose an unjustifiable burden on the rate-paying 
public. Whether it would be the duty of the government l 
to provide that if the properties remained in private hands 4 - 
they should be so managed as to earn only interest on their . 


cost of reproduction, is a part of the general railway problem 
All that may be said here is that the government must not 
be a party to the retention of water in the bonds and stock — 

of the Pacific railways, because it would be an injustice to its — 
subjects. If the government must lose a large sum by such a 
settlement, it means in general that it has had to pay a high © 
premium (honestly or dishonestly obtained ) to secure a Pacific 4 
railway before 1870, instead of waiting several years for it. 

But the people of the United States, and not investors 
ready to put more water into the securities, ought to reap 
the advantages paid for by the great bonus. If Congress — 
should decide to make a final settlement, it would probably — 
be unable to determine by itself the amount to be accepted. 
The best plan, in that case, would probably be to appoint — o% 
a commission of such reputable citizens that their recom- ; 
mendations could be implicitly relied on, and then to act on : 


5 


the advice given by them after a thorough investigation. mo - 
2. It has been ascertained by computation that if the Union — ‘ae 
Pacific and other Pacific railway companies could renew their 
first mortgage indebtedness at a lower rate of interest than | 
six per cent (the present rate), and could also get an exten- _ 


sion of time on the debt to the United States at a rate of two i 
or three per cent, they might (the earning power of their lines — —- 
remaining as at present) repay to the United States all their 
subsidy debts in the course of from fifty to one hundred years, 
either by making fixed periodical payments, or by maintain- 
ing a sinking fund similar to that now in operation under 
the Thurman Act, and by paying into it a larger ead 
of net earnings. 
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Some objections to this plan have already been suggested 
under the preceding head. The United States would still 
be ‘‘in partnership’’ with the Pacific railway companies, as 
it is often expressed. Most of the present unsatisfactory 
relations would be perpetuated. The day ot final reckoning 
might thus, possibly, be only postponed, and only tem- 
porary relief afforded. A year of ‘‘ commercial depression,’ 
increased competition, or bad harvests, would threaten to 
bring forward all the old questions just as they are 
now, by a default in the payment of interest on other 
obligations. There is no possible guaranty that the earn- 
ing power of the lines will remain as efficient as at present 
or in the immediate past. What will be the condition of 
the Union Pacific (as to its earning power) when it 
leaves the hands of the present receivers is impossible to 
predict. 

A more serious objection, possibly, would be the main- 
tenance of the fictitious capitalization of the lines. The 
Union Pacific Railway is now in the hands of receivers 
because its bonds and stock amount to about four times 
what they ought to be.* Rates on all the Pacific railways 

* Statement of the amounts of funded indebtedness and stock of the bond- 


aided Pacific Railway companies (compiled from the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Railroads for 1895). 


si 
we vty 
CHARACTER OF Bonps.| ©3 23% 
of let 
g2 
Union Pacific Railway. 
Trust 5 per cent coupon, | 1907 5 $4,660,000 Bonds of branch lines held by trus- 
Trust 5 per cent regis- tees. 
1907 5 17,000 Bonds of branch lines held by trus- 
Omaha bridge renewal, | tees. 
second mortgage, . . rots 5 1,056,000 Omaha bridge. 
Equipment Trust, . . oa } 5 2,010,000 Equipment. 
Collateral trust, . . . (1918 | 4%) —2,030,000/Bonds of branch lines held by trus- 
Kansas Division and tees. 
collateral mortgage | 
Ig2t | 5,000,000 Bonds and lands, and bonds and 
| stocks held by trustees. 
Collateral trust notes, . 1894 | 6 9,247,000 Bonds and stocks held by trustees. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
; 
ita | 
mi. 


are higher than they ought to be; and when western legisla- 
tures attempt to lower them, the courts prevent the execution 
of their laws by laying down the rule that the revenues 
of railway companies must, if possible, be sufficient to pay 


st 
wel Baa 
CHARACTER OF BONDS. 31°28) 223. LIEN. 
&= 2 
Union Pacific Railroad. 
First mortgage, . . . . |1896-99 6 | $27,229,000; Main line, Omaha to Ogden. 
United States subsidy, 
second mortgage, |1896-g9) 6 27,236,512 Main line, Omaha to ~y 
mortgage, | Main line, Omaha to 
sinking tend mortgage, third granted 
registered, .... 1899 | 8 272,000] } Second mortgage. 
Collateral trust, « [1904 6 3,626,000 Bonds of branch lines held by 
trustees. 
Omaha bridge,. . . 8 194,000'Omaha bridge, first mortgage. 
Land grant mortgage, : 7-89| 7 7,000 Granted lands. “ 
Kansas Pacific Railway. | 
First mortgage, |1895-99| 6 12,190,000) Main line, Kansas City to Denver. | 
United States ‘subsidy, | 
second mortgage, . 1895-08 6 6,303,000 Main line, Kansas City to 394th 
Leavenworth branch, | mile-post. 
first mortgage, "| 1896 7 15,000 Leavenworth branch. 
1916 7 11,400 Income. 
Income (subordinated), 1916 7 23,100 Income. 
Consolidated mortgage, (1919 6 11,724,000, Blanket mortgage, 779 miles of = 
Denver extension cou- road and 294 miles of land grant. 
pon certificates, . 1916 6 385 Income. 
Denver Pacific Railway.| 
Cheyenne brauch, first 
1899 7 4,000 Cheyenne branch, road and lands. 
Total for Union Pacific | 
Railway (Bonds), .| ...|- |$116,322,397 
(Stock), - 60,868,500 et! 
Central Branch Union = 
Pacific. 
First mortgage, rr $2,230,000 Main line, Atchison to Waterville. 
United States ‘subsidy, | 
second mortgage, . 6 1,600,000, Main line, Atchison to Waterville. | 
Total (Bonds),. . "ee $3,830,000 
Stock), .. iu 1,000,000 
Sioux City | Pacific 
Railroad | 
First mortgage, |1898 6 $1,628,000 Line from Sioux City to Fremont. 
United States subsidy, | | . 
second mortgage, . . |1898 6 1,628,320 Line, Sioux City to Fremont (ez-— 
—_-- ce pt five miles). 
Tetal (Bonds), . . $3,256,320 
400 
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interest on bonded indebtedness. It would be unconscion- 
able in the United States to keep water in the stock and 
bonds of the Pacific railway companies for the sake of 
collecting its subsidies, as has been already suggested.* 


Rate of 


CHARACTER OF BONDS. 


Date of 
Maturity. 
Interest. 

Amount 
of Bonds 
Outstand- 
ing. 


Central Pacific Ratlroad. 
First mortgage, . . 1 
United States subsidy, 
second mortgage, . . 
First mortgage, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, . 


Land grant bonds,. . . 
Fifty-year bonds,. .. . 


$25,883,000 Main line, Sacramento to Ogden. 


25,885, 120, Main line, Sacramento to Ogden. 


10,340,000 Line, Roseville Junction to Oregon 
| State Line. 
2,647,000) Central Pacific and California and 
Oregon land grants. 
56,000, Land grant endother property not 
subsidized. 
ooo|Land grant and all other property. 


Fifty-year bonds,. .. . 


Western Pacific Railroad. 


First mortgage, 
United States ‘subsidy, 
second mortgage, 


San Joaquin Valley Rail- 
road. 


12,283,000 


2,735,000 Lines, Sacramento to San José and 
| Niles to Oakland. 
1,970,560 Line, Sacramento to San José. 


6,080,000 Line, Lathrop to Goshen. 


$87,879,680: 
67,275,500 


First mortgage, ... . 


Total for Central Pacific 
Railroad, (Bonds), . 
Stock), 


RECAPITULATION. Bonds. Stock. Total. 


Union Pacific Railway, 


Central Branch Union Pacific wanes 
Sioux City and Pacific Railroad, 


Central Pacific Railroad, 
Total, . 


ss 


$116,322, 397 
3,830,000 
3,256,320 

87,879,680 


$60,868, 500 


1,009,000 


2,068,400 
67,275,500 


‘$211, 288,397 


$131,212,400 


$177,190,897 
4,830,000 
5,324,720 
15S, 155,180 180 


"$342,500,797 


* This is one of the features that must be condemned in the plan of the Reor- 
ganization Committee dominated by the Vanderbilt interests, of which the follow- 
ing are the principal features : 

1, A new company (or the present Union Pacific Railway Company purified of 
its obligations through the pending foreclosure proceedings) is toown and operate 
the main lines of the Union Pacific System. 

2. The new company is to issue $100,000,000 of first mortgage railway and land 
grant fifty-year 4 per cent bonds, $75,000,000 of 4 per cent preferred stock, and 
$61,000,000 of common stock. 

3. The new securities are to be distributed among the present security holders 
according to the extent of their holdings and the value of their securities; 
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If the lines have suffered such a shrinkage in value that 
they are not worth enough to satisfy both their first mort- 
gages, and the government’s second mortgage (or statutory 
lien) the government probably ought to be willing to suffer 
the consequences. It need hardly be denied here, and at 
this time, that railway rates are regulated wholly by compe- | 
tition; there are certainly many arbitrary factors in them, 
and one of the strongest is the effort to pay returns on 
watered stock and bonds. 

The re-funding plan has the redeeming feature, that as far 
as the repayment of the subsidy is concerned, it would make 
matters no worse, and they might become much better; it is 
certainly the most conservative plan. But, after all, it is only - 
aspeculation by the government in its own credit. It expects 
to make the Union Pacific Railway Company able to pay its 
debts by lowering the rate of interest on them. It is the 
same as if it should borrow money at two or three per cent 
and loan it at four or five percent. From that point of © 
view, the plan is not different from the first plan (of present 


compromise and settlement), because the money thus 
obtained in settlement might be loaned out by the govern- 
ment to other borrowers at four or five per cent, and by > 
successive increments might amount in fifty or one hundred ~ 
years to the total present debt of the companies left in their 


$35,755,280 of bonds, $20,864,400 of preferred stock, and $131,500 of common stock — 
are to be reserved for the settlement of the debt due to the government. 

4. Present stockholders are assessed $15 per share, and are to receive in return 
share for share of new common stock and the amount of their assessments in new 
preferred stock. 

5. The syndicate having charge of the reorganization are to receive $6,000,000 of 
preferred stock for their work, $1,000,000 of which is to be retained by the bank 
furnishing the necessary funds. 

The plan is based on the average net earnings of the past ten years, estimated 
at about $7,500,000, but, while very satisfactory to the security holders and reor- 
ganizers, it is hardly encouraging to the rate-paying public. It is estimated that 
the lines could be duplicated for, at the most, $75,000,000; why, then, should they 
be burdened with $236,0co,000 of bonds and stock? If it is the duty of the United 
States not to keep water in the obligations of the companies in order to secure 
its own debt, it may appear to be its duty to provide by legislation that reorganiz- _ 
ing syndicates be prevented from retaining the water for the benefit of 


investors. 
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hands at two or three per cent. From another slightly dif- 
ferent point of view, it is the same as if the United States 
were to cancel the principal of the present indebtedness, if 
the companies would agree to pay interest on it for fifty or 

one hundred years at five or six per cent, the rate that private 
_ investors would expect to receive.* 


*A strong effort was made in the last (53d) Congress to pass a bill for the exten- 
sion over fifty years of the time of payment of the debts of the Union Pacific and 
Central Pacific Companies to the United States. Several bills had been introduced 
_ in the House and referred to the Committee on Pacific Railroads. In July, 1894, the 
committee reported, in lieu of the referred bills, what was known as the Reilly 
Bill, with the following provisions: The companies were to discharge the first 
mortgages on their aided lines at once; the payment of the amounts due from the 
companies to the United States was to be collaterally secured by an issue of their 
bonds (bearing three per cent interest), delivered to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and based on mortgages on all their assets; the interest was to be paid semi-annu- 
_ ally;semi-annual payments of the principal were to be made of one half of one per 
- cent for the first ten years, three-fourths of one per cent for the second ten years, 
one per cent for the third ten years, one and one-fourth per cent for the fourth 
ten years, and one and one-half per cent for the last ten years. If there should be 
- adefaultina payment for ninety days after its maturity, foreclosure should be 
begun. Nodividends should be paid as longas obligations on the collateral bonds 
should be unfulfilled ; nor should dividends of more than four per cent per annum 
be paid unless actually earned, and unless an amount equal to the excess over four 
_ per cent should be paid tothe government to be credited on its claim. The plan 
_ was not to be operative unless accepted by the companies. The amounts in the 
sinking fund were to be made over to them upon their satisfaction of their first 
mortgages. (See H. R. Report, No. 1290, 53d Congress, 2d Session. For text of bill 
see Congressional Record for January 30, 1895, page 1738.) 

In the third session, at the end of January, 1895, the bill was reached by the House 
and debated during parts of three days. An amendment forbidding the payment 
of dividends until the entire debt to the government should be paid was adopted 
by a vote of 145 to 8g. An amendment toa motion to recommit the bill that would 
permit the discharge of the government debt on the payment by the two compa- 
nies within six months of $75,000,000 was defeated. The bill was then recom- 
mitted to the Committee on Pacific Railroads by a vote of 178 to 108, 63 not voting. 

A bill introduced by Senator Frye in the last Congress and again introduced in 
the present Congress, aims to extend the repayment of the subsidy by the Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific Companies over a period of one hundred years with 
interest at two percent, requires the securities in the sinking fund to be converted 
into money and applied on it, and permits the first-mortgage indebtedness to be 
maintained, all the present rights and remedies of the government being pre- 
served. No legislation has been attempted in the Senate beyond the introduc- 
tion and reference of bills, but the Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads, in 
response to a resolution, submitted a Partial Report (53d Congress, 3d Session, 
Report No. 830) that presents the most impartial and accurate discussion in a 
public document of the financial condition of the Union Pacific, its system of lines 
and the features of proposed legislation. 

Very similar to the Frye bill was the bill recommended to the House by Attor- 
ney-General Olney in April, 1894 (H. R. Executive Document No. 203, 53d Congress, 
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Up to a year agothis plan had been most favored by those 
who had given special attention to the subject. The Com- 
missioner of Railroads, in his special report of April 1, 1892, 
was able to say of it: ‘‘ Every committee, commission, board 
of government directors, successive secretaries of the inte- 
rior, railroad commissioners, President Cleveland, and others 
charged with the duty of investigating the question, and who 
have given it exhaustive consideration, have all agreed, 
without a dissenting opinion, that a settlement should be 
had and the debts of the road extended.’’ 

3. If, then, a present final settlement of the Pacific Rail- 
way debts to the government would probably be unsatisfac- — 
tory as yielding too small a percentage of them, but quite 
commendable as merging the particular Pacific Railway 
question in the general railway question,—and if the exten- 
sion of the debt, though it would probably yield to the 
government eventually a larger sum of money, would do it at 
the unjustifiable expense of large classes of producers in the © 
western states and territories,—the only alternative course — 
for the United States to pursue would be to take possession 
of some or all of the Pacific railways, but particularly of 
the Union Pacific and Central Pacific (because they con- — 
stitute a homogeneous system), by a foreclosure of its lien — 
and other legal procedure, and then to own and operate 
them as a public industry. That would be an extreme step 
and might be productive of unforeseen and far-reaching 
results, whether fortunate or unfortunate. 

By foreclosing its lien and assuming or paying the first 
mortgage the United States would make only a beginning 
in its investment. In a well-known decision * the Supreme 
Court has decided that the lien of the United States covers 


2d Session), providing for the extension of the subsidy debt for one hundred years 
attwo per cent, and of the first mortgage at a rate not to exceed five percent; all | 
the present unsatisfactory relations between the Union Pacific Railway Company 
and the government were to be preserved, the only virtue of the bill being that it 
contemplated the lightening of the burdens of the company by decreasing the 
rates of interest on its debts. 

* United States vs. Kansas Pacific Railway Company, 99 U. S. R., 455. 
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only such lines or parts of lines as have been constructed by 
the aid of the subsidy bonds. Under that rule the United 
States, through its foreclosure proceedings, would get only 
the Union Pacific from Omaha to a point five miles west of 
Ogden, and the Central Pacific thence to San José, Cali- 
fornia, the Kansas Pacific (Kansas division of the Union 
Pacific) from Kansas City to a point three hundred and 
ninety-four miles westward, the Leavenworth branch (from 
Leavenworth to Lawrence, in Kansas), * the Central Branch 
Union Pacific from Atchison to Watertown, in Kansas, and 
the Sioux City and Pacific from Sioux City to Fremont, 
Nebraska.t| ‘The terminals at Kansas City and Council 
Bluffs and probably the Omaha bridge would not be in- 
cluded. The portions of the lines secured through the fore- 
closure would not reach Denver or San Francisco; addi- — 
tional mileage and terminals, or the use of them would have to . 
be obtained. Moreover, the branch lines are generally con- 
ceded to be necessary to the main lines; some of them, as the 
Union Pacific receivers have discovered, could well be dis- 
pensed with; others are naturally tributary to the main lines, 
and would not have to be under the same control; others still, 
like the Oregon Short Line (which is rather a part of the | 
main line than a branch line), would have to be under the 
control of the United States. The question of branch lines 
is not as serious as the opponents of national ownership and 
operation are in the habit of regarding it; the main lines 
are as essential to most of the branches as the latter to 
the former. { The Union Pacific Railway Company now 
controls most of its branches through leases and contracts, 
and the ownership of stock and bonds; the government 


*There is much doubt whether the lien of the United States extends to the 
Leavenworth branch, but it is quite unimportant. 


+ It is well to note that there isan unsubsidized link of about five milesinthe _ 


Sioux City and Pacific at California Junction, Iowa, and that the lien of the gov- 


ernment probably does not cover the bridge over the Missouri River; and likewise _ 


an unsubsidized link of about five miles intervenes between the Central Pacific 
and Western Pacific at Sacramento. 
} See Special Report of Commissioner of Railroads of April! 1, 1892. 
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might obtain the same control through proceedings supple- 
mentary to the foreclosure, as the property covered by the 
lien would not satisfy the debt. But the stocks and bonds, 
like most of the other assets of the company, have been 
hypothecated as security for the payment of from $20,000,000 
to $24,000,000, which the government would have to assume 
or pay in order to reach them; they are of the par value of 
about $100,000,000, but were estimated before the depression 
of 1893 to have a market value of about $45,000,000. From 
a purely financial standpoint, then, the assumption and 
operation of the Pacific railways (and particularly of the 
Union Pacific) would be a serious matter, involving the 
assumption or payment of first-mortgage and other prior in- 
debtedness aggregating $65,000,000, the investment of at 
least $15,000,000 in terminals, and the assumption or pay- 
ment of about $20,000,000 in order to gain control of branch 
lines, in addition to indefinite expenditures necessary to com- 
plete the main lines (as the Kansas Pacific from the 394th 
mile-post to Denver) in case satisfactory traffic arrangements 
could not be made. Even with the perfect credit and inex- 
haustible resources of the national government, an invest- 
ment of $100,000,000 in addition to the $120,000,000 already 
invested in Pacific railways is a matter of grave importance. 

It is generally assumed without argument that the United 
States could not efficiently operate the Union Pacific or any 
of the other Pacific railways—as the truth of propositions 
incapable of demonstration is likely to be assumed. In the 
absence of experience, it is impossible to say positively that 
the federal government could not successfully operate the 
Union Pacific. The experience of some of the states 
between 3830 and 1850 in the management of railways and 
canals was under such different circumstances that it throws 
very little light on the present problem. One distinction of 
importance is that the several states encountered most of 
their difficulties in duz/ding railways and canals, not many of 
them in operating them. Sectional and local prejudices are so 
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strong that it is almost impossible for a democratic govern- — | 
ment like that of the United States to build railways in such 
homogeneous and correlated systems that they will be fully 
efficient; such prejudices are not brought to bear so strongly 
on the operation of a system already constructed, though they 
are certainly not entirely without influence. The experience 
of foreign countries is also quite unavailable. Perhaps tii 

of France has been most like that of the United States (as 
far as the Pacific railways are concerned), and France has 
had more trouble than would have resulted either from the 
one extreme of owning and operating the lines or the other 
extreme of leaving them entirely to individuals. In some 
parts of Europe one policy, and in other parts another policy 
has been successful, success and failure being dependent 
largely on the temper and traditions of the public. Nothing 
but the test of experience will ever determine whether rail- 
ways may be successfully operated by the Government of the 
United States. Possibly it is important that a test should 
be made at once. Such a large portion of the people of the 
United States are advocating the ownership and operation of 
the railways by the state that a fair test ought to be made. 
Unrestricted ownership and operation by corporations have 
proved unsatisfactory in many respects, not only to the 
general public, but to investors as well; the policy of exer- 
cising control through the medium of commissions has been 
all but a complete failure; there is only one policy left, it is 
said, and that policy is state ownership and operation. If 
state ownership and operation of railways in the United 
States may be successful, the sooner it is demonstrated the 
better; likewise, if such a policy must be unsuccessful, it 
ought to be known, even if the knowledge is to beracquired 
at a considerable expense; the question of control through 
commissions would be simplified in either event. If the 
test is to be made, the opportunity presented by the condi- 
tion of the Pacific railways is most favorable, because the 
United States has already invested part of the necessary 
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capital and is in danger of losing it, while the business of 
the lines is affected less by competition than that of most 
other systems. 

‘There has never been an adequate literary treatment of 
the question of governmental ownership and operation of 
railways in the United States. The political question in- 

gr” volved, however, must not be overlooked. It is often 
asserted that corruption of the civil service would follow the 
‘‘ socializing ’’ of the Pacific railways. The danger is over- 
estimated; reform of the civil service in the post office and 
in other departments of the government has been so suc- 
cessful that little trouble might be expected in the railway 
service. It is added that the railways would be ‘‘ dragged 
into politics.’’ That has been just the trouble heretofore; 
corruption of the civil service could hardly be greater than 
the past and present political corruption caused by the 
private control of the Pacific railways; the ‘‘ barrels’’ of 
money expended by the Central Pacific (or Southern 
Pacific) and Union Pacific in politics would have gone a 
long way toward satisfying the debt due to the United 
States. There is convincing evidence that they are not 
yet out of politics. In order that the policy of ownership 
and operation of railways by the state may be successful, 
it must have the strong support of public sentiment; 
whether such a condition exists with reference to the Union 
Pacific cannot be stated. Public sentiment on the gen- 
eral question is certainly adverse to it. But it may 
appear later that there is no alternative in the present case 
except an outrageous compromise or unreasonable extension 

_ of the companies’ indebtedness to the United States; in such 
an event public sentiment would probably approve such an 
extreme step by Congress. It must be admitted that 

-{ dependence of the people on state initiative and assumption 

_ of responsibility (involved in state operation of railways) 
2 M4 would tend to weaken the energies of the people; but it is 
_ doubtful whether that effect would be more depressing in the 
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present case than the now prevalent (and largely justifiable) 
apprehension of the people west of the Missouri River (and 
especially in California) that their destinies are dependent 
on the whims of railway managers and that their govern- 
ment is unable to relieve them. The ownership and opera- 
tion of the Union Pacific by the United States would not 
necessarily be a precedent for the enforcement of the general 
policy of state ownership and operation of railways, just as 
the original aid by loan of bonds was not followed by the 
general policy of extending such aid to railway enterprises. 
Congress is confronted by special conditions in the presence 
of which it might decide to operate the Union Pacific Rail- 
way without endorsing the general advisability of applying 
state socialism as a remedy for the evils of private or 
corporate ownership of railways.* 

One unfortunate consequence of the operation of the 
Union Pacific Railway (or any other of the Pacific railways) 
by the government, would be its competition with corpora- 
tions of citizens for traffic, especially if (as proposed in some 
of the bills introduced in Congress) the rates charged should 


*A bill was introduced in the House in September, 1893, by Representative 
Geary for the purchase by the United States under foreclosure of the Union Pacific 
and Central Pacific lines and their subsequent operation through a commission 
of seven members. A similar bill was introduced in January, 1896, by Repre- 
sentative Kem, except that it seems to have been intended to apply to all the 
bond-aided Pacific railways, and no definite governmental means of operation 
were provided. In the Senate two such bills have been introduced:—that of Senator 
Peffer, in April, 1894, concerning the Union Pacific Railway, and providing for its 
operation under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior; that of Senator 
Allen, in January, 1896, being the same as that of Representative Kem in the 
House. A joint resolution was introduced by Senator Pettigrew, in February, 
1896, that the Secretary of the Treasury take possession of the main lines and 
lands of the Union Pacific Railway, proceed to a foreclosure of the government 
lien and pay the first-mortgage indebtedness out of the proceeds of a sale of 3 per 
cent government bonds. 

A modification of the general plan of federal ownership and operation of the 
Pacific Railway is that of federal ownership and private operation championed 
by Representative Maguire, of California. Under that plan, while the title of the 
lines would be in the United States, all carriers would be allowed to use them 
under reasonable regulations ; it is substantially an application of what is known 
among students of railway questions as the “king’s highway” theory; and it 
has been generally condemned as infeasible, though without reference to any 
considerable body of experience in its use. 
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be only such as would be necessary to reimburse the expense 
of maintenance and operation; the government lines would 
be in a position to do as much harm as some bankrupt lines 
have heretofore caused in the hands of receivers; the effect 
of the operation of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific as 
‘the people of California desire would probably be quite dis- 
-astrous to the Southern Pacific. But it must be remembered 
that the oppressive rates are not usually the through rates; 
_as the local non-competitive rates would probably be the ones 
lowered, the owners of rival lines would have less reason for 
complaint. Even now, all the competing lines in any dis- 
trict are not on a level; some always have a larger capitali- 
zation or heavier financial burdens than others; the situation 
would not be much different if the government happened to 
be the owner of one of the less-burdened lines. 

“i It must again be suggested that the relief of the producers 
of the Pacific coast from the Southern Pacific monopoly, or 
of the producing classes in the central western states from 
the excessive rates of the Union Pacific, is not the primary 
purpose in readjusting the relations of the Pacific railways 
to the government. All that Congress aimed at in its legis- 
lation of 1862 and 1864 was to get corporations of citizens 
to construct and operate a railway from the Missouri River 
to the Pacific Coast—a railway that, when complete, should 
sustain to the patronizing public the same general relations 
as other railways. The peculiar feature—and it is of slight 
importance now—was that the line should be particularly 
available for the use of the government; that was the reason 
for the grant of aid in the form of bonds. It was expected 
to be no more and no less serviceable to the people than a 
railway in any other part of the country. A disposition of 
the debt question is all there is to settle between the govern- 
ment and the companies,—except that incidentally Congress 
must do no injustice to either the public or investors. If 
Senators and Representatives from the western states insist 
that Congress make provisions for more efficient service and 
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more reasonable rates from the railway companies, it ought 
to be borne in mind that they are demanding a remedy for 
evils from which many other parts of the country are also 
sufffering—in other words, they are seeking a solution of the 
general railway problem. If the use of railway commissions 
or commissioners has proved a failure, perhaps it is best to 
institute a new policy, or experiment with it in the case of 
the Pacific railways in preparation for its future use else- 
where. ‘The West has much ground for complaint; the evils 
_of railway mismanagement are acute on the Pacific Coast; 
but it is very doubtful whether the questions particularly 
pertaining to the Pacific railways ought to be obscured by 
others that are general in their nature. 
Even if re-funding or settlement be decided on as a solu- 
tion of the problem, it is likely that a foreclosure of the 
government’s lien on the Union Pacific will have to be had 


in order to clear the property of subordinate liens and 
simplify the situation, though it be only a so-called ‘*‘ friendly 
foreclosure.’ It is suggested that it might be advisable for 
_ the United States to purchase the lines under foreclosure, 
pay the first mortgage, and operate the lines until the entire 
sums secured by the first mortgages and government lien on 
all the Pacific railways shall have fallen due in 1899; then 
the entire matter may be disposed of at one time. In the 
case of the Union Pacific, something must be done with 
little further delay, as the property of the company is now 
in the possession of receivers pending the foreclosure of the 
first mortgage, and a sale under foreclosure to third parties 
at a price such as is usually paid under such circumstances 
might be seriously detrimental to the interests of the govern- 
ment. As far as the other parts of the Pacific Railway are 
concerned, there is no likelihood that matters will change 
for the worse by the time of the final maturity of the gov- 
ernment’s debt. 
Of the three plans proposed for the solution of the 
Pacific Railway problem, all have their advantages and 
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disadvantages; the situation seems to involve a choice of evils. 


"The first plan, that of accepting a present payment of money 


in full settlement of the debts due to the United States, has the 
advantages of severing relations with the railway companies 
that have been very expensive, almost always inharmonious 


and otherwise unsatisfactory, and of simplifying the general 


railway problem by placing the railways involved on a level 


with others before the law-making powers; it has the disad- 
-- vantages, however, of causing a large pecuniary loss to the 


government and of being difficult to execute in its details. 
The second plan, that of an extension of the payment of the 
companies’ debts over a long period of time at a lower rate 


of interest, has the advantages of being most conservative, 
causing less disturbance of vested interests and settled rela- 


tions, lacking harshness in application, and promising a 


larger eventual pecuniary return to the government; its dis- 
advantages are that the larger pecuniary return to the 


ay 


if 


government is rather apparent than real, that it seems to set 
a seal of approval on the past dishonest conduct of the com- 
panies, and that it entails an unjust burden on the producing 
classes from which the companies are to derive their revenue. 
The third plan, that of the assumption and operation by the 
United States of the Union Pacific and other bond-aided 

Pacific railways, is justified not so much by the amount of 
money to be realized through it by the government as by its 
possible prevention of some consequences incidental to the 
execution of the first and second plans and exceptionally 
onerous to the general public; it has the further advantage 
of implying distinctly the condemnation of the past dis- 
honesty and corruption of the companies; its disadvantages 
are that it is experimental in application, involves a very 
large investment by the government, is radical and almost 
revolutionary in nature, and is calculated to remedy evils 


not peculiar to the Pacific Railway question, but rather a 


part of the general question of the just relations of railway 
companies to society and the state. 
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After the foregoing was written the Committees on Pacific 
Railroads of the Senate and House of Representatives 
submitted reports* in which they recommended the passage 
of a bill, substantially identical in both Houses, and con- 
taining the following chief provisions: 

1. The present worth on January 1, 1897, of the balances 
to be paid by the Union Pacific (including the Kansas 
Pacific) and the Central Pacific (including the Western 
Pacific) companies, after the deduction of the estimated 
value of the securities in the Thurman Act sinking fund, 
was to be computed. 

2. Bonds of $1000 each, with interest of two per cent per 
annum, were to be issued by each company to the United 
States to the amount of its indebtedness as computed, their 
payment to be secured by a mortgage covering all its prop- 
erty, whether originally subsidized or not. 

3. In addition to the current interest, payable semi- 
annually, each company, beginning in 1898, was to pay the 
principal of its bonds at the rate of $365,000 for each of the 
first ten years, $550,000 for each of the second ten years, 
and $750,000 for each year thereafter, until all should be 
paid. 

4. The mortgages executed in favor of the United States 
were to be subject only to a first mortgage to be executed by 
the Union Pacific as security for $54,388,000 of fifty-year 
bonds, with interest of four per cent, and to the existing 
first mortgages of the Central Pacific or new mortgages 
executed in renewal of them at a rate of interest not in 
excess of five per cent. 

5. The bonds so issued to the United States by the com- 
panies were to be accepted in satisfaction of their present 
indebtedness and in discharge of the present statutory lien. 

6. The Union Pacific was to be permitted to issue pre- 
ferred stock to an amount not in excess of its present 


*Fifty-fourth Congress, First Session, Senate Report No. 778, and House of 
Representatives Report No. 1497. 
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outstanding stock, but neither company was to pay dividends, 
unless they had been actually earned, and unless all matured 
obligations on both first and second mortgage bonds had 
been discharged, and not even then in excess of four per 
cent per annum unless an amount equal to the excess should 
be paid to the United States for application on the prin- 
cipal of its bonds. 

7. If the property of the Union Pacific should be sold 
under foreclosure, its purchasers should be a new corporation 
under the name and style of the ‘‘ Union Pacific Railroad 
Company,’’ with the rights and duties of its predecessor. 

8. If any paramount claim should be paid by the United 
States for its own protection, and should not be repaid by 
either company within a year, its whole indebtedness might 
mature at once, at the option of the United States. If either 
company should be in default in the payment of matured 
installments of principal or interest, any sum due to it from 
the United States for services was not to be paid, but to be 
- credited on the amounts overdue; if the default should con- 
tinue for six months, the United States might, at its option, 
treat the entire debt as matured and take possession of the 
mortgaged property without resort to Congress or the courts 
for authority so to do. 

9. The Southern Pacific was to guaranty the payment of 
the debt of the Central Pacific to the United States, and 
permit the immediate application on its principal of the sum 
of $2,409,818. 20 due to it from the United States for services; 
if the lease existing between them should be terminated, the 
United States might elect to consider the entire debt matured. 

10. The offices of the government directors of the Union 
Pacific were to be abolished, and no percentage of the com- 
panies’ net earnings or of their compensation for government 
services was, as formerly, to be regularly applicable on their 
indebtedness. 

11. The act was to take effect, as to either company, upon 
- acceptance of its provisions, if by the Union Pacific by 
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January 1, 1897, or by the Central Pacific within three 
months from the time of passage; in the meantime all exist- 
ing laws were to remain in force. But the act was ‘o be 
only in alteration and amendment of previous acts and was 
to be subject to future amendment, alteration or repeal by 
Congress; nor was it to impair any existing right or remedy 
in favor of the United States. 

The bill was commended by the committees because, by 
its provisions, (@) the expense and danger of federal own- 
ership and operation of the railways, and the almost certain 
loss threatened by reliance on an ordinary foreclosure of the 
lien of the United States would be avoided; (4) the entire 
debts of the companies would be paid in the shortest time 
and largest installments consistent with the anticipated 
earning power of their lines, and (c) in case of default in 
payments, the United States would have larger and more 
accessible security for its claims. ‘‘The relations of the 
Pacific railroads to the United States may and should 
unhesitatingly be dealt with as a business problem, having 
no other incidents than those which may be usually involved 
in the relations of debtor and creditor and of mortgagor 
and mortgagee . . . . This legislation should be 
comprehensive and final and should terminate the in- 
timate relations of the government with the enter- 
prises of these railroad companies, placing them upon 
the same footing with all other railroad properties in the 
United States as respects legislative and Congressional 
control, and substituting definite and complete mortgage 
rights and remedies in the place of the present unsatis- 
, factory provisions of law relating to the protection of the 
, lien of the government and to its supervision of these 


enterprises.’’ * 
The minority of each committee presented adverse views. 
That of the House Committee averred: ‘‘(a) The committee 


* House of Representatives Reports, Filty-fourth Congress, First Session, No. 
1497, P- 13. 
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have not learned enough of the affairs of the debtor 
companies to be able to tell the House what it is best to do; 
(6) the companies made offers before the committee, and are 
undoubtedly ready to concede terms very much better for 
the government than those embodied in the bill; (c) the 
propositions in the bill are neither good nor safe for the 
-government;’’ it recommended, as a protective measure, 
- the substitution and passage of a bill giving to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, complete jurisdiction 
of suits by the United States for the enforcement of its liens 
on railway properties, with power to order the discontinu- 
ance or stay of suits brought by other parties in other 
- courts having jurisdiction over only a part of the property 
involved; it suggested, also, the further investigation of the 
subject-matter of the report by committees of both Houses 
acting jointly.* 
Senator Morgan, of the Senate Committee, recommended 
the substitution not only of the bill recommended by the 
minority of the House Committee (and known as the Morgan- 
Brice bill) but also of another, providing (a) that the officers 
and boards of directors of the Union Pacific and Central 
_ Pacific be replaced with appointees of the United States; 

(6) that the first mortgage bonds and subsidy bonds be 
_ replaced with thirty-year three per cent bonds of the United 


y- 7 receipts of each company; (c) that the debts subordinate to 
4) those due to the United States be paid out of the net receipts 
of the companies; (d@) that their stock be canceled and 

_ replaced with new stock according to the actual value of the 

_ property of each of them; (¢) that Congress continue to con- 

- _ trol ‘‘the two companies and their property under the cor- 
‘porate powers and systems now existing as they shall be 
amended from time to time,’’ and (/) that the property 

and franchises of each company be taken into possession by 


* House of Representatives Reports, Fifty-fourth Congress, First Session, No. 
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the United States upon such default of either as may justif 
the taking under existing laws.* 

Of the platforms of the national political parties, adopted 
at recent conventions, that of the Republicans contains no 
mention of the Pacific Railway; that of the Democrats 
‘approves of the refusal of the Fifty-third Congress to pass 
the Pacific Railroad Funding bill | and denounces the efforts 
of the present Republican Congress to enact a similar 
measure;’’ that of the Populists declares, ‘‘The interest of 
the United States in the public highways built with public 
moneys and the proceeds of grants of land to the Pacific 
Railroads should never be alienated, mortgaged or sold 
. The foreclosure of existing liens of the United 
- States on these roads should at once follow default in the 
payment thereof by the debtor companies; and at the fore- 
closure sales of said roads the government shall purchase 
the same if it becomes necessary to protect its interests 
therein, or if they can be purchased at a reasonable price; 
and the government shall operate said railroads as public 
highways for the benefit of the whole people, and not in the 
interest of the few. . . . . Wedenounce the present 
infamous schemes for refunding these debts and demand 
that the laws now applicable thereto be executed and admin- 
istered according to their intent and spirit.’’ 

The problem of the future relations of the United States 
to the Pacific Railway and especially to the Union Pacific 
Railway, the trunk of the great system, involving the very 
large pecuniary claim of the government, the immense 
holdings of investors, and the economic welfare of millions 
of producers, must be given an early solution; but it is not 
likely to be given without a severe contest. The historical 
facts that must be the basis of legislative action, arousing 
as well the shame of public and private corruption as the 
pride of industrial achievement and national development, 


* Senate Reports, Fifty-fourth Congress, First Session, No. 778, Part I. 
tSes p. 76, note supra. 
ora 
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permit a wide divergence of opinions, while — so 
recent in time and so personal in character that they give 
opinions based on them the support of a strong sentiment. 
The details of the present situation, so numerous and intri- 
cate that committees cannot master them and experts dis- 
agree in their inferences from them, seem to justify widely 

different policies. Numerous technical questions of the 
principles of law applicable to the facts contribute elements 
of discord and controversy. So many opposing theories of 
the functions of the state, of the social relations of indi- 
viduals and classes, and of the rights of property are called 
into application that opposing opinions on the subject- 
matter must be irreconcilable. It would be hazardous to 
attempt to predict what the outcome will be. 


Joun P. Davis. 
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All economic effort is directed toward some economic good 
which is at once the incentive to action, and the result of that 
action. ‘The effort is determined in nature and amount by 
the relation expected to prevail between outlay and result. 
Experience may give a definite idea as to this relation, or it 
may confuse the mind with uncertainty. It is the latter 
case which I shall consider in this paper. 

In venturing on an economic undertaking, one may feel 
uncertain regarding the ratio of outlay to product or the 
relation of product to price. The former lies in the field of 
technique, the latter in the field of exchange, which is tradi- 
tionally economic, but both affect production in precisely 
the same way and, hence, should be studied by the econo- 
mist with equal care. In the first part of this paper I review 
the causes of variation and compare the different departments 
of industry in respect to degree of uncertainty. In the second 
part I analyze this factor and describe how it reacts upon 
and modifies production. 

Uncertainty is a subjective state that has importance 
because it affects men’s economic activities. To this state 
corresponds on the objective side the condition of irregularity 
in the product of like exertions or identical processes, or in 
the exchange value of equal volumes of products. A com- 
parison of industries in respect to uncertainty is, therefore, a 
comparison in respect to the kinds, frequency and range of 
the variations that occur in them. 

The collection or extraction of natural deposits is attended 
with great irregularity. As most minerals lie under ground, 
preliminary knowledge of them can be obtained only from 
the outcrop or from experimental borings or shafts. Once a 
vein or seam is located, and work begun, there is still the 
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danger that it will thin out or deteriorate, or be interrupted 
by a ‘‘fault.’’ A change of dip may mock the labor of 
miners whose claims are located some distance from the 
outcrop. In fact, not until long after operations are begun 
does the length, breadth, outline and thickness of a seam 
appear. The form of combination of the mineral sought, its 
degree of purity, and its marketableness are likely to vary as 
mining proceeds. Even if the presence of the mineral, in 
the desired form and abundance, were to reward the sinking 
of every pit, there are still other sources of irregularity. 
The seam may occur in rock that can be honeycombed in 
every direction, or it may lie in loose soil, requiring expensive 
timbering at every step. The roof or walls of galleries are 
liable to collapse, owing to pressure, moisture or unsuspected 
qualities of the strata. Sinking, due to the underground 
operations, may disturb building or other improvements 
above ground, and occasion heavy damages. At any 
moment a hidden stream of water may be opened that will 
flood the mine, and require a great outlay for pumping or 
for cutting a drainage tunnel. Storms or freshets at the 
surface may interrupt operations. The liability to strike 
gas pockets, causing destructive explosions and fires, the 
condition of the air, determining whether artificial ventila- 
tion will be needed, the problem of disposing of debris, and 
the relations between capital and labor—all these inspire 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Far more precarious than mining is the quest for water, 
oil or natural gas. While almost any well will yield some 
water, the extreme unlikeness in the results of digging 
drives men to the hazel wand, and like devices. ‘Trial 
boring for oil or natural gas is proverbially speculative. 
The outlines of an oil field are not defined till hundreds of 
useless holes in the ground have been bored. Even within 
the field there are all manner of differences between wells. 
One taps a vein near the surface, another must probe to a 
great depth; one yields a few barrels a day, the other floods 
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the surrounding country with its waste; one spouts its 
wealth into tanks, from another the oil must be pumped at 
heavy expense. Moreover, apart even from natural ex- 
haustion, there are fluctuations in the flow of an oil well. 
The output of a field or a factory does not depend on the 
number of neighboring fields or factories, but the yield of a 
well is very sensitive to the boring of adjacent wells, com- 
petition here producing the interference and mutual limita- 
tion so characteristic in the field of price. 

The price realized per unit of product by no means varies 
so widely in these industries as does the relation of product 
to outlay. In the first place the variations in the output of 
a mine are due to local conditions, there being no general 
technical conditions, that by affecting all mines at the same 
time causes violent changes in supply, and consequently in 
price. In the second place, as mining products, such as coal, 
iron and copper, enter many of the arts at once, the demand 
for them is not apt to fluctuate much ina short time. While 
contracting in one direction, it expands in another, so that 
many of the changes in demand offset each other. The 
precious metals, while not occupying such a place of 
vantage in the arts, hold the unique position of money 
metals, and as such enjoy unlimited demand at a slowly 
declining value. In the case of precious stones, fashion 
rules the price, and hence the business is speculative. 

The chief cause of the price variation of minerals is 
found neither in the capriciousness nor in the insensitiveness 
of demand, nor yet in irregularity of the yield from mining 
enterprises, but in the discovery and exploitation of new 
deposits. Discovery is to mining the same perturbing and 
dynamic influence that invention is to manufacturing. It 
is likely that when the whole earth has been surveyed by 
geologists as thoroughly as certain older portions have 
already been studied, much of the fever will die out of the 
mining industry. At present, however, with the gradual 
spread of the enterprising peoples over the surface of the 
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globe, the prices of minerals are constantly upset by unex- 
pected finds and by rumors of such finds. The unsteadiness 
in price of such minerals as petroleum, nickel, manganese 
and tin is aggravated by the quickness with which by aid of 
power machinery the development of newly discovered 
deposits can flood and break down the market. But some 
~ minerals, such as salt, iron and coal, occur so abundantly and 
_ frequently that the deposits can be graded and production 
confined to the higher grades. This close gradation keeps 
the price from rising much through sudden access of 
demand or falling very suddenly, owing to discovery of new 
deposits. We might call this, e/asticily of supply, seeing 
that it is the exact counterpart of ‘‘ elasticity of demand.”’ 
An entirely different set of uncertainties surround agricul- 
ture. Here the chief source of irregularity is the weather, 
_ for temperature and moisture, those all-important factors of 
- plant life, are quite beyond the ken or control of the farmer. 
In temperate zones, the putting in of a crop depends upon 
the withdrawal of frost, the amount of spring rain, the con- 
dition of the soil, and other factors affecting farm work. 
From the time the seed is committed to the earth the farmer 
plays a hazardous game for the life of the plants. Not only 
must there be enough of warmth, sunshine and moisture, 
but they must be properly distributed through the season 
and strictly limited in range of variation. A north wind 
may nip, an east wind may blast, a south wind may scorch, 
and a west wind may beat down the growing plants. 
Meantime the season that checks a growth of economic 
plants may favor the growth of weeds, while at the same 
time preventing the tillage mecessary to subdue them. 
While the larger disturbers may be restrained, it is impos- 
_ sible to protect the crop against the parasites and micro- 
— organisms that prey upon it. Rust and mildew, weevil and 
_ worm, bug and scale appear one knows not whence nor how, 
and must be endured as weather or any other inscrutable 
element. 
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The chief vicissitudes of farming are made clear in the 
following account of a concrete English experience given in 
the supplement to the Aconomist for January 9, 1892: 

‘* Whatever the financial results of the past year may be, 
as far as farmers are concerned, they will always remember 
it as one of the most unreasonable, worrying and expensive 
of years. When it began, in the midst of one of the 
longest and severest of winters, they were just realizing the 
unpleasant fact that their outstanding crops of turnips were 
ruined by frost, and that they had before them the poor 
alternative of getting rid of some of their livestock at a 
sacrifice . . . . or of feeding the animals to a great extent 
upon purchased food, with every probability of loss. Those 
who kept on all their stock, in the hope of an early spring, 
which was encouraged when February proved mild and dry, 
were sadly disappointed, March being a month of frost, 
snow and ‘blizzards,’ while April and one-half of May 
were wintry in temperature. In the second half of June, 
feeding and corn crops for the first time grew rapidly, and 
stock-keepers’ troubles were at an end, as far as forage was 
concerned, although lambs had been in many cases so 
stunted by the lack of succulent food in their early days that 
they never fully recovered. But the grasses and other feeding 
crops, owing to the wetness of the summer, were less 
nutritious than usual, so that grazing animals did not lay on 
flesh rapidly. 

‘*In spite of the severity of the winter, wheat came up 
well, after lying in the ground from the time of sowing till the 
middle of February, except when it was sown early, which 
was not the case with the bulk of the crop. The exceptional 
dryness of the soil apparently rendered the unusually 
severe and prolonged frost harmless to sprouted seed and 
young plants. February was a very dry and comparatively 
mild month, so that a good deal of spring corn was sown 
early, while at intervals during March and April it was 
_ possible to get the rest of it in. Consequently at the end of 
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_ June, crops were in excellent condition, although extremely 

_ backward. But July proved very wet and cold, injuring 
the hay crop, then for the most part cut, and preventing the 
‘corn from maturing, besides laying the heaviest crops; while 

_ in August, when harvest was general in the early districts, 

rain fell so frequently that the work was seriously impeded, 
and the little corn that was carted was stacked in damp 
condition, some being sprouted and nearly all more or less 

stained. Nearly a fortnight of brilliant weather in the first 
part of September enabled the early harvesters to secure their 
damaged crops in dry condition. But this was the only 

: favorable harvesting period, and the work was carried on at 

a great expense, by fits and starts, until a very tardy 
clearance of the fields was effected. 

_ **In continental countries, the past year has been a bad 
one generally for farmers. The destruction of millions of 
acres of wheat in France, and vast areas of wheat and 
rye in Russia were the most striking catastrophes; but 
all other countries, except Italy, had deficient wheat crops, 
while rye was generally a failure, barley and oats being 
good crops in some countries, and poor ones in others. 
As contributing to the scarcity of food, the extensive 
prevalence of potato disease in Germany especially, may be 
mentioned.’’ 

The amount of variation still present in farming, despite 

_ the elaborate soil cultures designed to meet the caprice of 

the season, may be attested by a few examples. In the 

Rheingau during the years 1884 to 1893, the results are 
estimated as follows: three-fourths of a good vintage, less 


_ six years the wheat crop of Hungary varied as follows, per 
hectare: 19, 14, 13, 18, 11, 18. During the same time, the 
yield of rye varied as, 16, 14, 12, 14, 12, 16; of corn, as 20, 
17, 16, 18, 19, 16; of potatoes, as 110, 80, 77, 85, 91, 68. 
These variations, it must be remembered, by no means 
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express the vicissitudes actually experienced by the farmer. 
In calculating such averages, a vast number of local and 
individual variations cancel each other and leave no trace in 
the result. 

This uncertainty as to crop often leads to waste at har- 
vest. If the crop is under the normal, the task of harvesting, 
_ is, in a measure, lightened, and consequently the labor force 
of the farm is not fully utilized. On the other hand, if the 
crop is extraordinarily large, part of it may be lost for lack 
of help at the critical time. ‘‘ Had the farmers of Manitoba,”’ 
writes our Consul in 1892, ‘‘ reaped half the grain grown 
on their farms last season, they would have been better off. 
Some men killed themselves trying to save the immense 
harvest, others have been broken down.’’ * 

As we approach the tropics, the unreliability of the season 
in respect to temperature diminishes. At the same time the 
practice of irrigation further reduces the uncertainty of 
farming by placing the supply of moisture under control. 
In Mexico ‘‘ there is never a failure of crops or of fruits, for 
the presence or absence of rain is comparatively of little 
concern, as dependence is placed on irrigation altogether.’’ 

Many influences unite to make the price of agricultural 
produce extremely variable. Being to a great extent food 
stuffs, counted among the necessaries of life rather than 
among its luxuries, the products of the soil have always 
been marked by extreme inelasticity of demand. Gregory 
King estimated that deficits in the British wheat crop of 
one, two, three, four or five tenths would cause a rise in price 
of three, eight, sixteen, twenty-eight or forty-five tenths 
respectively. ‘‘ Much greater variations in price indeed than 
this have not been uncommon. ‘Thus wheat sold in London 
for ten shillings a bushel in 1335, but in the following year it 
sold for ten pence.’’ + Slight differences in supply, therefore, 
may cause violent fluctuations in price. But owing to the 


* U.S. Cons. Report, No. 145, p. 328. = 
¢t Marshall, “ Principles of Kconomics,"’ p. 165. é 
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presence of so many technical variables in agriculture, the 
 yolume of product is subject to very great changes. More- 
over, the products of the farm are relatively perishable, so 
that the annual yield instead of reinforcing an already large 
- stock, as does the annual output of copper or silver, consti- 
tutes by itself the total supply. The irregularities of crop 
become irregularities of supply, which in the face of an in- 
elastic demand cause great unsteadiness of price. 

It is true that the proportion of the productive power of 

society devoted to farming does not vary much from year to 
year. Large addition to farm acreage by opening up of 
_ virgin territory is a rather slow process implying the move- 
_ ment of bodies of men to new settlements and the founding 
of many homes. But this stability in the volume of agri- 
culture as a whole is neutralized for any given crop by the 
ease with which its acreage may be altered by changing the 
use of land already under the plow. The system of diver- 
\ sified farming forbids extreme specialization of skill or capi- 
tal. ‘Tools, implements, buildings, draft-animals, labor, can 
pass over from the cultivation of one crop to the raising of 
another without much loss. A great increase in the produc- 
tion of a given article may therefore occur in consequence of 

slight stimulus. 

Again the absence of a continuous adjustment of agricul- 
tural production to the changes of demand makes for insta- 
bility. The production period for cultivators, unlike that 
_ for other producers, is usually one year, and this period is 

_ entered upon by all at about the same time. The first con- 
ss Sequence is that supply cannot be accommodated by the minor 
fluctuations of demand that arise in the course of the year. 
‘The second is that the simultaneous entrance on the productive 
_ process forbids one producer knowing what the rest are 
doing until it is too late to use the knowledge, the result 
_ being that agricultural production is planless and haphazard. 

_ Prices are further unsettled by the way in which farmers 

- who diversify divide their attention between the several 
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crops. Ali genuine adjustment of production to con- 
sumption aims to adapt the future product resulting from 
operations now undertaken to the future demand. The bal- 
ancing of the coming product against a by-gone demand is 
no adjustment at all. Yet it is the custom among many 
- farmers to increase the acreage of a crop that commanded a 
lucrative price in the preceding year. This absence of 
_ rational forecast of the future course of the market gives rise 
at times to a curious see-saw movement in the prices of farm 
product. A high price for potatoes or hops is followed the 
_ next year by a ruinously low price due to overproduction. 
This introduces a dangerous rhythm into agricultural prices. 

The price of farm products, therefore, seems as uncertain 
as is the yield. But it frequently happens that these varia- 
tions instead of reinforcing each other, serve to neutralize 
each other. The irregularities of agriculture, unlike those 
of mining, often flow from conditions that prevail over a 
vast area and bring similar fortune to a great number of 
producers. Sometimes it happens that when the turn-off 
of the individual cultivator is very large, the total supply of 
the crop is in excess, thus compelling a low price; when his 
yield is light, the total supply is short and high prices rule. 
In this way the two sets of variations partially compensate 
_ each other and, as in the case of two waves meeting half a 
wave-length apart, the result is smoothness. 

Again the practice of mixed farming tends to lessen the 
farmer’s hazard by broadening the basis of variation. If 
three crops happen to vary in the same direction at the same 
time, the fluctuation is no more serious than if sole reliance 
had been placed on any one of the crops. While, if, as is 
_ more likely, the variations do not coincide in direction, they 
will partially neutralize each other and thus lessen the risk 
the farmer. 

Similar to agriculture, but having, besides, certain risks 
of its own, is fruit growing. Here the complete period of 
production spans from eight to thirty years. There is not 
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only the irregularity of the fruit crop from season to season, 
owing to the same capriciousness of weather that makes 
cereal crops fickle, but there is also the risk of losing at any 
moment by lightning or flood, by frost or sun blight, by 
parasite or disease the heavy capital sunk in the fruit trees 
or vines. The crops of the farmer are so many growths, 
rising at intervals from independent roots, while the annual 
harvests of the orchardist are branches springing at intervals 
from a common trunk or stem of fixed capital. In the 
former case the growth may be killed, but the soil for its suc- 
cessors remains; in the latter, either the individual branches 
may be destroyed or the stem from which they rise may be 
cut down. 

If the complete period of production averages for horticul- 
ture, say ten times as long as for agriculture, an opportunity 
for the producer to revise his judgment is presented but one- 
tenth as often. The industry is, in consequence, less 
flexible since supply cannot be adjusted so promptly to the 
varying needs of the market. As it is conservative, neither 
responding with alacrity to advancing nor declining quickly 
with falling prices, we find in this branch periods of over- 
production accompanied by unremunerative prices, succeeded 
by periods of prostration and under-production, characterized 
by buoyant prices and good profits. These variations by no 
means exempt horticulture from the minor variations that 
attend all crop industries. These are a series of ups and 
downs superimposed on the more fundamental alteration of 
ruling low prices and ruling high prices. 

The high perishability of fruits in their most marketable 
form is another source of peculiar variation in value. 
Urgency of sale throws into the market at the risk of glut a 
crop that, if more durable, might be fed gradually into the 
market with the result of steadying prices and lessening the 
risk of the producer. 

Few are the industries that show a variability equal to 
that of fisheries. Here we seem to find combined the 
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invisibility of source of supply so characteristic in mining 
and the seasonal fluctuation that prevails in agriculture. 
The annual appearance of schools of fish at a given fishing 
ground may be interrupted by the presence of enemies, the 
absence of accustomed food, the nature of the current and 
other factors as yet unknown. The catch of the Norwegian 
cod fisheries during five years varied as 21, 16, 27, 28, 38. 
At Loffoden the averages were for each fisherman 107, 106, 
81, 57, 98, 69, and the profit for the same series of years 
averaged 22, 16, 19, 19, 24, 22.* Weather is an important 
factor in determining the diligence with which the fish can 
be pursued. We read that ‘‘the catch on . . the 
pe Fiord was hindered by continuously bad w eather, ‘i 

‘the cod catch was also much interrupted by the weather, 
nl many of the fishermen were compelled to leave the 
grounds before the close of the season, having lost large 
quantities of their nets and other outfits by the heavy 
storms.’’ The condition of the fish also varies unaccount- 
ably. Sometimes they are lean, and three times as many 
livers are required for a quart of cod-liver oil as in other years. 

Quotations serve to bring out clearly the mutations of 
fortune. Of the Norwegian fisheries of 1891 we read: 
‘‘The whole course of the fishery this year was highly 
 singular.’’+ ‘‘The lobster trade was bad, and in these 
parts complaints are frequent that the quantities as well 
as the sizes are yearly declining.’’ { ‘‘ The herring 
fisheries have always been very celine in regard 
to . . . the quantity and value of the produce.’’§ On 
the Swedish coast ‘‘The records show that at different 


_ periods the herring suddenly appeared, frequented the shores 


for fifteen or twenty years in succession, . . . and 
then as suddenly vanished and were seen no more for a 
much longer period.’’ ‘‘ Again the fishermen along the 


* United States Consular Reports, No. 141, p. 245. 
t Ibid, Pp. 247. 


2 Ibid, p. 245. 
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Gaspe coast . . . are in a state of poverty and many 
of them dependent upon relief from the government. At 
last they feel that their vocation has become too precarious 
to rely on for a living and many have gone away in search 
of more promising fields of labor.’’ 

. In fishing oftener than in any other industry the variations 
in the value of product tend to offset the variations in the 
yield, so that the two sets of variations partially correct each 

other. The returns of the fishermen may, therefore, be 

_more regular than eitber product or price. 

In stock-breeding and raising new elements of uncertainty 
appear. While weather and season are not so tyrannical as 
in agriculture, and while animals, though extremely sus- 
_ ceptible to disease, can be surrounded with artificial condi- 
&. tions and receive remedial treatment, we have a new element 

of risk in the very activity of the animal. The relative 
freedom that must be granted to stock opens the door to 
self-injury or mutual injury in ways that ordinary foresight 
= guard against. In breeding, too, there is a peculiar 
element of uncertainty in the variations that come in between 

_ generations. The colt of the ordinary horse has possibilities 

_of fame on the turf, while a large proportion of the offspring 

of the rarest strains exhibit only ordinary qualities. 

_ We may say, then, that all kinds of production having to 

do chiefly with living organisms—agriculture, horticulture, 

viticulture, dairying, stock-raising, oyster-farming, poultry- 

pisciculture, canary-breeding, silk-raising, wool- 
growing, fishing, sealing, whaling, hunting, etc., are open 

_ to uncertainty from one or more of the following causes: 

1. Lack of knowledge as to the life habits of the species 

(trapping, fishing, pearl-diving, silk-raising). 

2. The difficulty of realizing artificially the elements of a 

_ perfect environment (stock-breeding, floriculture). 

3. Lack of control over the supply of certain essential 

_ factors, such as moisture, sunshine or heat (agriculture, 

Viticulture, horticulture). 
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4. Ignorance as to the results of uniting different lines 
of heredity (breeding). 

5. The low resistance of cultivated species to the attacks 
of parasites (stock-rearing, silk-raising, viticulture). 

6. Injury resulting from the caprice of animals (stock- 
rearing, ostrich-farming ). 

7. Exposure of the organism throughout its life to the 
inclemency of the weather (agriculture, viticulture). 

8. Necessity of conducting operations out of doors subject 
to weather conditions (fishing, farming). 

Aside from the ice industry and lumbering, the remaining 
departments of extraction, such as quarrying, the collection 
of guano, india rubber or cork, the gathering of borax, salt, 
etc., where the supply is visible and is not affected by the 
weather, do not show any marked variability. 

Transportation is a business that, from an uncertainty 
almost proverbial, has attained a high standard of precision, 
exhibiting constant relations between outlay and result, and 
hence admitting of secure prediction. Primitive water 
transportation depending on wind and currents for motive 
power, braving in small and frail vessels the violence of the 
tempest, and venturing the treacherous main without chart 
or compass, was a lottery with few prizes and many blanks. 
Early land transportation, while less dangerous, had to 
take the roads in such condition as weather and season 
allowed, and was moreover troubled by the fear of molesta- 
_ tion. Water movement has been emancipated from many 
_ perturbing influences by the increase in the size and strength 
of ships, by the use of steam, permitting the mariner to 
_ ignore the power of wind or current, by the improvement of 
steering apparatus, by the surveying, mapping and charting 
of coasts and harbors, by the perfection of instruments for 
finding bearings and direction, by the reduction in the 
amount of handling needed for a ship, and by the better 
policing of the seas. Season, of course, still continues to 
affect sea movement, and on canals and rivers there is room 
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for considerable variation in the length of the annual closure 
by ice. 

Land transportation has improved in certainty with the 
substitution of inanimate power for that of animals, with the 
improvement of the way whereby a road becomes a uniform 
specialized track almost unaffected by season or weather, 
and with the use of specialized vehicles, permitting the 
movement of persons or goods with equal safety and comfort 
at all times. From a stage at which way, vehicle, and 
motive power are subject to uncontrollable influences causing 
great irregularities, to the modern railway service carrying 
out its program with a perfect precision regardless of 
weather and season, we have a steady increase in cestainty. 
But while a rhythm of movement in exact conformity to a 
prearranged schedule signalizes uniformity of results, we 
must not overlook the varying costs at which these unvary- 
ing results are obtained. Though the passenger or shipper 
may perceive no disturbance of movement through the year, 
_ the operating department records the extra cost occasioned 
by the use of a snow plow, the replacement of trestles and 
bridges washed out by freshets, or the renewal of rain-rotted 
ties. 

Coming now to the manufacturing industries, we note that 
the contrast with the extractive branches in respect to vari- 
ation is marked. Mining, for instance, depends on an unseen 
quantity of natural deposits occurring under unknown con- 
ditions. The manufacturing industry, on the contrary, 
depends on the capacity of a given complex of buildings, 
- mechanism and labor to confer upon raw materials certain 
definite changes of form. In agriculture and the kindred 
branches there is transformation, but the chief transforming 
elements are supplied as nature sees fit to furnish them; 
while in the elaborative processes practically all the condi- 
tions of transformation are provided by man according to 
judgments based on experience. In growing the transfor- 
mations must be effected through organisms subject to the 
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laws of heredity, environment and variation, and not fully 

understood or entirely manageable by the average producer. 
In manufacture the changes are for the most part brought 
about by the submission of materials to an artificial series 
of harmonious, simple and well-understood operations. If 
this series were ordered by heredity instead of by human 
judgment, and if its terms were complex, correlated, and 
little understood, we should have a parallel to those indus- 
tries dealing with plants and animals. 

There are yet other contrasts to be noted between growing 
and manufacturing. In the one case the power applied is 
vital; in the other mechanical. In the one case the opera- 
tions are conducted out of doors; in the other case under 
shelter.* In the one case changes of season, temperature or 
moisture} interrupt operations; in the other case the pro- 
cesses take place under uniform and appropriate artificial 
conditions that shield them from disturbance from without. 
In the one case the form embodying the results of the 
partially completed series of transforming processes is out of 
doors liable to be injured or destroyed; in the other case it is 
protected at all stages. The security of the house plant as 
contrasted with the exposure of the field or vineyard plant 
typifies the difference between the object undergoing manu- 
facture and the object undergoing cultivation. 

The reasons for the superiority of manufacture in respect 
to certainty are partly technical, partly economic. An elab- 
orative industry in the definiteness of the transformations it 
undertakes and in its detachment from any particular spot 
must stand in high contrast to a purely extractive industry, 
like mining, which here and there blindly probes the earth’s 


* Building, paving, dredging, charcoal-burning, stone-dressing, cotton-baling, 
tobacco-stripping, brick-making and a few other operations not extractive, are 
frequently carried on in the open air. But nearly all the remaining industries 
that work up materials are carried on under shelter. 
+ But the weather affects cotton spinning and weaving. It is found in Lanca- 
iy shire that when the weather is dry with continued east wind and frost, the cost of 
. is increased 5 per cent as compared with moist weather, and the pro- 


duct is worth 5 per cent less.—U. S. Cons. Report, No. 12, p. 128. 
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crust for minerals. In the intensiveness that enables its 
operations to be conducted in a space so small as readily to be 
enclosed under a roof, it enjoys an advantage over agriculture 
that must be extensive in order to employ the power of sun- 
light and the materials of the air. And from these primary 
differences flow most of the contrasts above noted. 

But there is an economic reason for guarding manufacture 
with such precautions as shall insure a high ratio of success 
to failure. If a fishing cruise is fruitless, a crop fails, or a 
mine does not yield, the loss is chiefly in labor expended and 
capital worn out. But if a batch of syrup is burned, a tank 
of petroleum overdone, a vat of beer spoiled, or a piece of 
cloth badly cut, the miscarriage involves the loss, not only 
of labor and capital, but also of valuable materials. Conse- 
quently the motive to reduce variations by artificial means is 
greater in the latter type of operations than in the former. 

Now the manufacturing industries lying nearer to the con- 
sumer than the extractive branches are engaged in giving 
the final transformations to partially worked-up materials. 
Occurring further along they deal throughout with materials 
of relatively high cost, and so risk more in submitting to 
irregularity. The disposition, therefore, to go to trouble 
and expense in order to insure success, is greater here than 
elsewhere, and so failure is rarer. It is on the same principle 
that there are more breakages in dusting cheap parlor orna- 
ments than in dusting costly bric-a-brac. 

Granting the motive for superior precision, how may it be 
attained? In intrusting technical operations to men there 
will be variations in result due to the variability of condi- 
tion. The incalculable element of mood, that is the parent 
of such amazing aberrations when the artist, such as 
poet, writer, architect, designer, composer or painter, under- 
takes a set performance by schedule time, cannot be disre- 
garded in the higher types of skill. The use of machinery 
in many of the delicate operations formerly intrusted to 
skilled artisans greatly increases the precision with which a 
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given pattern is reproduced, a given standard of finish 

attained, or a given quantity of result achieved. The con- 

ditions of standard efficiency are not only fewer and simpler 

in the mechanism than in the man, but they are more under 

the control of the producer. 

Precision is furthermore secured by substituting the accu- 
rate technical knowledge of chemists, metallurgists and 
mechanical engineers for the traditional trade-lore and 
ancient rules-of-thumb of the handicraftsman. As trained 
professional direction lies within the means of a large estab- 
lishment rather than of the small shop, we find more varia- 
tions in the small undertaking than in the large. This affords 
to the latter an advantage that aids it in vanquishing its rivals. 

But after all is said, after the polariscope has become the 
servant of the sugar refinery, the spectroscope of the steel 
manufactory and the microscope of the brewery, there are 
still uncertainties in manufacture.* The following résumé 
of the defects of crown glass is in evidence: ‘‘ Perhaps the 
glass has been badly melted and is seedy, that is full of little 
vesicles . . . ; or the gatherer may have enclosed air 
within his ‘ metal,’ and a gatherer’s blister is the result—or a 
pipe blister or pipe scales, or dust from the pipe nose, or dust 
from the marver, or dust from the bottoming hole, or dust 
from the nose hole, or dust from the flashing furnace, or bad 
bullions or scratches, or music lines, may disfigure the table, 
while the glass may be crizzled or curved, or bent, or hard, 
or smoky.’’ + 

As regards price, manufacturing industries enjoy rather 
high stability. The evenness of output from a given 
expanse of equipment permits a close adjustment of supply 
to demand and prevents those wide oscillations so notice- 
able in the prices of natural products. It is true that 
many branches of manufacturing are relatively inflexible 
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*In the firing of pottery, the making of steel, or the grinding of lenses, there 
are peculiar risks. 


+ Tenth Census, Vol. ii, ‘‘Glass Manufacture," p. 45. ate 
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on account of the large sums of fixed capital employed in 
them, which cannot be extricated at all or else can only be 
slowly withdrawn. Similar is the immobility of the 
specialized skill found oftener in manufacturing than in 
mining or growing. ‘These make for a rigidity of supply 
. ~ which does not admit of rapid and easy adjustment to a 
variable demand. ‘This slow response to the hints afforded 
by changes in price permits prolonged derangement in the 
_ relation of price to cost of production and hence is a factor of 
uncertainty that must be reckoned with. The evil finds a 
remedy in the control of supply through the ‘‘trust,’’ a form 
of business which when perfected does undoubtedly promote 
the stability of prices. 
Yet it is doubtful if the liability to overproduction fol- 
lowed by prostration is as great in manufacturing as in 
mining or plantation industries. The sinking of a shaft, 
the building of a sluice or irrigation ditch, the clearing of a 
plantation for sugar cane, vines or bananas constitutes 
a permanent improvement, while the capital of a factory 
though highly durable is at best not permanent. 

As manufactures are not such imperative necessaries as 
are many soil products, the demand for them is more elastic 
and a given price variation does more to restore equilibrium 
of supply and demand than a like variation in the price of 
meat or wheat or salt. If there is excess, small reductions 
stimulate an answering demand; if deficit, the rapid 
shrinkage of demand under the chill of dearness soon 
brings about an accommodation. Precisely the same effect 
is achieved by widening the market area. If social demand 
is unresponsive to moderate price-cutting, an outlet for a 
surplus may be got by resort to distant markets. While 
the unloading of a local surplus in markets belonging to 
other producers propagates a disturbance rather than allays 
it, the effect is certainly to steady prices in the local market. 
Now the extensibility of the market depends on the porta- 
sa of the _— If bulky or heavy a large sacrifice in 
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net price will extend the market for them in but slight 
degree; while if they are light, a relatively small outlay for 
transportation will greatly widen the area of sale. Moreover 
an improvement of transportation, leveling as it does more 
and more the rising line of cost for shipment from the place 
of production, not only increases the expansibility of the 
market for the two classes of goods but favors one more 
than the other. As manufactures have greater value in a 
given bulk or weight than natural products, the relief to the 
producer of them will be greater. In the annexation of 
adjacent zones by incurring cost of shipment, we have an 
a exact analogy to the penetration of goods to unsupplied 
social strata by concessions in price. 

Having now completed our survey of variation in the 
different departments of industry we shall consider the ways 
in which uncertainty reacts upon and modifies production. 

In its best estate, the social system founded on private 
property and individual initiative tends so to distribute the 

aggregate productive powers of society, as to lead to the 

largest possible output of goods and services, measured 
= in respect to their money value. Now though this result is 
never actually realized, it is so evidently the point toward 
which converge the workings of the chief features of our 
system, that it will be convenient to gauge some minor 
features by the degree to which they cause the system to fall 
short of this ideal. Such a disposal of the resources of society 
as described above would be Economic Production and the 
quantity of any commodity produced during a given interval 
would be an Economic Supply. These concepts do not 
exclude the possibility of the variations we have described 
in the first part of this paper. The idea is not that an 
equilibrium should be maintained from moment to moment, 
for this would imply an impossible fluidity of capital and 
labor, permitting instant transference from branch to branch. 
The idea is rather that an Economic Supply of any kind 
of goods is realized when over a considerable period the 
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total result measured by money equals that attainable if the 
productive powers employed had been devoted to some 
other purpose. The fact that this total is a sum of variable 
- returns from uniform productive outlay in no wise deprives 
it of the ‘‘ economic ’’ quality. 

We see, therefore, that variability in relation of outlay to 
product, or of product to value, is not, as such, incompatible 
- with Economic Production. Where, then, does the reaction 
on production come in? The origin of this we must seek, 
not in variability, but in the uncertainty that results from it. 
‘Variability is an objective fact; uncertainty is a state of 
mind, and as such is the parent of extensive derangements 
of Economic Production. ‘To two disturbing subjective states 
does uncertainty open the door. In the first place, from the 
confusion of judgment arising from the experience of unfore- 
- seen variations issues hesitating estimate, influenced largely 
by temperament, feeling or accident. In some lines of 
undertaking, such as gold mining, or under certain condi- 
tions, such as speculative fever, the estimates will be shaped 
too much by hopefulness, and hence too much productive 
effort will be expended. In other lines or at other times, 
men’s estimates will be unduly influenced by dread, and 

; here again the supply will fail to be economic. 
A second consequence of uncertainty is connected with the 
_ differences in the subjective estimate put upon like quantities 
of money value by the same individual. From the law of 
declining utility, it follows that a man’s ninth hundred 
dollars is not worth so much to him as his eighth hundred, 
and so on. Now if, with an expenditure of effort sure to 
yield him $799 of product in one line of industry, a man has 
precisely equal chances of a return worth $700 and a return 
worth $900 in some more variable branch, he ought to accept 
the chance if we are to realize Economic Production. For an 
equal chance of $700 and $900 means that in a series of 
periods the average return would be $800, showing this 
employment to be more economic than the other. Yet, as 
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the $101 that the producer might gain by changing is worth 
less to him subjectively than the $99 he might lose, he will 
with perfect economic propriety decline to enter the less 
stable business. 

It might here be objected that this derangement flows 


. from variability and not from uncertainty, inasmuch as the 


producer is ex Aypfothesi certain that the chances are really 
equal, that is, that if he gets $700 this year, he will get $900 
next year, or, in any case, he will get in, say ten years, a 
total of $8000. But even if there is the certainty of getting 
$8000 in ten years of work, there is no certainty to the pro- 
_ ducer that he will live to complete the period and win the 
a reward. And if not, it might happen that the earlier years 
would be the lean ones. I conclude, therefore, that even in 
_ such cases, uncertainty is the root of the difficulty. 
If industries were not unlike either in respect to their 
tendency to inspire confidence or caution, or in respect to 
their variability, it is hard to see how the mere fact of 
variation could make production uneconomic. It is on the 
margin of difference between industries that the subject 
factors disport themselves and beget the consequences I shall 
describe. 

The prime consequence, therefore, of uncertainty is an 
under-appraisal of the rewards of the risky lines of enterprise 
leading to industrial anzeemia. Corresponding to this under- 
supply, there is in the more regular industries a congestion 
of productive powers begetting over-supply. But the full 
effect of uncertainty is not allowed to confine itself to relative 


supply. By certain adaptations of industrial structure, 


uncertainty is reduced in influence, and actual supply 


- approaches more closely to economic supply than it other- 


- wise would. These modulations of types and forms to a 
condition of instability constitute a series of secondary 
- effects that lessen the primary effects. For example, the 

primary result of cutting a man’s income in two is loss of 
- satisfaction; but it also leads to a different distribution of 
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expenditures, to a more careful comparison of different 

wants, and to a more economical use of what is obtained. 

These secondary consequences are not only richer in effects 

than the primary one, but they tend to lessen the primary 

effect itself. In like manner the secondary consequences 
of uncertainty are more significant than the primary dis- 
turbance in supply. 

_ The amount of uncertainty depends on the amount of 
variation to which an enterprise is exposed, the law being 
that the greater the range or number of distinct variations 
_ the greater will be the feeling of doubt. Now the amount 

of variation depends upon the period of time we take. In 
- copper mining the probability of a great fall in price by the 
discovery of new mines, or of a great rise in price through 
- expansion of commercial demand, is certainly greater if we 
take the next ten years than if we take the next five. The 
_ danger that the price of a manufactured article will decline 
— to betterment of the machinery for making it is cer- 
tainly greater the longer the period, if we admit, as we must, 
: tha more improvement is likely to occur in eight years than 
two. 
The amount of variation that must be endured by an 
_ enterprise is that occurring between the moment when 
an unfavorable alteration is perceived and the moment of 
= If exodus is practicable within one year, the 
exposure to variation is less than if two years were needed 
in order to extricate one’s self from the declining industry. 
Flexibility is, therefore, an advantage; and is a greater ad- 
_ vantage in a variable industry than in a stable one. As 
flexibility depends chiefly on the extent and form of auxiliary 
capital employed, the distinction just made resolves itself 
into a contrast between businesses with fixed capital and 
those without. A business that employs capital in forms so 
specialized as to be unavailable for any other economic pur- 
pose and so durable that its value cannot be recovered from 
the product for a number of years, cannot promptly adjust 
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itself to a fall in the price of its products and hence is 
exposed to prolonged loss. A business, on the other hand, 
that employs little durable capital and that not highly 
specialized, is flexible and permits easy exodus if the out- 
look become forbidding. 

The effect of superadding to differences in flexibility the 
element of uncertainty in price is to exaggerate these differ- 
ences. Differences in flexibility of littke moment in the 
stable branches have important consequences in the more 
speculative branches. One effect, of course, is to check the 
flow of industrial energies into doubtful enterprises which 
demand a heavy initial outlay. The clearing of land for a 
special crop such as coffee or cane, the building of sluices 
for mining a speculative metal, the creating of an irrigation 
system for a valley depending for access to market upon a 
very dubious railroad expansion, are cases in point. 

Another effect is to hold production down to an inferior 
technique. Articles of fashion are made by hand rather 
than by machinery, not so much because hand labor is 
superior, as because it involves less outlay of capital. The 
same thing is visible when the business is under the menace 
of a possible substitute. The effects of rapid electrical de- 
velopment upon the technique of gas works, of the possible 
_ cable car, upon the ratio of circulating capital to fixed in 
the conduct of horse-car lines, of the ubiquitous trolley car 
upon the building of Macadam roads exemplify this. A 
business facing a squally future must not spread much sail. 
Where there is doubt of the outcome the entrepreneur must 
hold himself in light marching order, ready to move at a 
moment’s notice. 

Similarly any uncertainty regarding dynamic variations, 
_#. e., changes in the direction of progress, tends to depress 
the technical excellence of production by delaying the intro- 
duction of an admitted improvement requiring large outlay. 
When inventions in a certain line follow rapidly on one 
another’s heels, each overtopping the one before it, a timid 
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and conservative spirit appears among producers. 


changes in methods, not from sluggishness but from dread 
of new inventions that may unsettle prices and supplant the 
_ forms that commend themselves for the moment. If produc- 
7 = clings to its old ways, looking for an invention that 
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They 


fight shy of improved but costly machinery or expensive 


does not come, we have an uncovered loss to society; the 
possible Best blocking the feasible Better. Of course if the 
looked-for improvement does come, there is a saving effected 
by the prudent slowness of the cautious producer. But we 
know that with private initiative this prudence will be 
pushed farther than the interests of the collective economy 
require and the losses from delay will exceed the gains. 

The uncertainty as regards the yield of product sets up a 
current of amalgamation that favors large-scale industry. 
In almost any line of production, minor fluctuations are 
constantly occurring in the different parts of a business. 
As, however, these succumb to an average within the single 
enterprise, they inspire no uncertainty and are not disturb- 
ing factors. The larger the enterprise, the more do the varia- 
tions incident to its branch of production reduce to an average 
and disappear, the fewer are the uncomprehended species of 
variation. For instance, to the owner of a cow the loss at 
calving time is uncertain, while to the owner of a great herd 
this loss appears as a regular percentage that can be computed 
and allowed for. Even to the rancher the loss by stampede 
is uncertain, but toa great cattle syndicate with many kerds, 
the loss from this source can be roughly estimated in 
advance. Again, in a small refinery the possibility of over- 
doing a batch of oil or sugar may be a source of serious 
uncertainty, while in a large refinery the law of the average 
prevails, 

Thus with increase in the comprehensiveness of the indi- 
vidual enterprise, the species of variation that do not suc- 
cumb to the average but remain sources of doubt, become 
fewer. This gives rise to three types of enlargement; to 
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amalgamation or the fusing together of co-ordinate processes 
as, for instance, in mixed farming; to comprehension or the 
fusing of successive processes as, for instance, in the pottery 
industry; and to expansion, or the repetition of the same 
operations as in the big cotton mill or refinery. This may 
be conceived to go on until in the perfectly centralized trust 
or in the bureau of the collectivist state the uncertainty due 
to technique reaches a minimum. 

It follows then that in the variable branches the small 
enterprise will be unduly starved, while the large undertak- 
ing will flourish beyond its economic limit. It will be ob- 
served, however, that where we have to do with the fluctua- 
tions of price rather than of yield this effect is absent. The 
movements of price affect the entire product at a given 
moment and are not overtaken and engulfed as an enter- 
prise expands. 

The effects of uncertainty on business management are 
two, both springing from the same root. It follows from the 
law of declining utility that the smaller the equal portions of 
a man’s capital we compare, the less is the difference in 
subjective value. To a man who values his second and 
third thousand dollars in the ratio of 3 to 1 a fifty-ninth 
and a sixtieth thousand may stand in subjective importance 
as 18 to 17. Now such a man with $2000 of capital could 
not afford to invest in an uncertain instead of a safe busi- 
ness unless the chances of gaining an extra thousand dollars 
were three times as many as the chances of losing that 
amount. This could not occur till actual supply was so far 
behind Economic Supply as greatly to raise the price of the 
article and consequently its rate of profits. But if this man 
had $59,000 of capital he could afford to embark as soon as 
the chance of gaining stood to the chance of losing as 18 to 
17. We may conclude, then, that those who risk but a small 
portion of their capital in a single enterprise can carry pro- 
duction up much closer to Economic Supply than can those 
who risk most or all of their capital. 
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Now most variations of product, especially in mining or 
manufacturing, are confined to the individual establishment; 
variations of price, however, extend to all enterprises in the 
same branch of production. From this it follows that the 
one least able to make a doubtful venture is the small under- 

_ taker who embarks his entire capital; abler is the rich man 
who supports several other enterprises in the same line of 
business; ablest is the man of ample resources who has 
- many investments in widely sundered departments of ac- 
- tivity. Our first discovery, then, regarding business man- 
agement is that poor men will confine themselves to the 
— steadier branches, while the variable branches will fall into 
the hands of men of large resources; and unless there are 
enough rich men to man the speculative branches there will 
be an under supply, leading to high profits, which will be 
_ reaped by those who are able to engage in them. Thus 
- monied men by capturing the lucrative fields of enterprise 
will widen still more the gap between themselves and the 

mass. 

But with a rapid growth in the size of the business unit, 
the great fortunes prove too few to handle the big enterprises. 
‘Hence the joint-stock corporation is invoked to supply 
_ masses of capital without calling on the rich man. Albeit 
the stimulus to corporate enterprise has been ascribed to the 
growth of great industry, no small measure of its success 

has been due to its fitness for uncertain undertakings. By 


as when one is proprietor of a single enterprise. Some of 
_ the numerous variations will cancel each other, and the rest 
will locate their effects at the margin of one’s fortune, 
where the subjective value of equal losses and gains is nearly 

_ the same. 
The corporate form, therefore, is at its best a mutual 
insurance scheme, whereby the losses and gains due to 


i 
owning stock in a dozen different corporations and sharing in ¥ 
a dozen undertakings, one is exposed to twelve times as 7 2 
_ many variations, but each disturbs only one-twelfth as much : 
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variations are first pooled, and then shared equitably among a 
large number. By thus enlarging the bearing and absorbing 
surface, by creating a solidarity through the interlacing of 
many private interests, the difference between the variable 
and the uniform type of production is minimized. While 
there is a corporate drift all over the field of business, we 
find it most pronounced in speculative branches, such as 
mining, boring for oil or gas, electric enterprise, building 
and improvement undertakings, the theatre business, and 
the introduction of new devices, machines, utensils, toys, 
foods, fibres, fuels, etc. 

The triumph of the corporate form in risky branches is 
prevented by the growth of specialized insurance companies, 
which, in consideration of a premium, assume certain risks 
as cheaply as a corporate enterprise could assume them. 
Here the loss-bearing power of a corporation is utilized, 
while at the same time the actual conduct of business 
remains in the capable hands of individuals. But the aid the 
insurance company can render is limited. It is imprac- 
_ ticable to sort out of the career of an enterprise all the 
_ untoward variations, and hire a corporation to accept them. 
Only those losses that are important, static, that can be 
isolated, and that flow from a cause beyond the control of a 
proprietor, can safely be assumed for a consideration. But 
most of the variations I have described are so imbedded in 
the texture of a business that isolation is impossible. They 

must be borne by the entrepreneur. 

The unlikeness of industries in variability brings about a 
psychological segregation of men. Where result is ex- 
tremely variable, as in prospecting, gold mining, boring for 
gas or oil, blockade-running, smuggling, opening of new 
markets, etc., or where price is extremely variable, as bonds 
of doubtful governments, mining shares, trust certificates, 
agricultural produce, etc., certain adventurous speculative 
spirits crowd in and take charge. In the safe industries, on 
the other hand, we find the cautious, prudent, calculating 
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men, who love precision and settledness, abhor hazard, and 
_are terrified by uncertainty. 
_ Summarizing we find that in the more variable branches 
of production: 
1. The inflow of productive powers is less than it should 
2. The ratio of fixed capital to circulating is less than is 
economically desirable. 
3. The large concern enjoys peculiar advantage over the 
small concern. 
4. A high rate of profit prevails, reaped for the most part 
_ by men of large means. 
5. The corporate form of industry prevails more than 
elsewhere. 
6. Special agencies are called into being, and induced to 
assume the consequences. of certain unfavorable variations. 
7. The sanguine, hopeful, adventurous class crowd in, 
while the cautious, timid class of men betake themselves to 


other branches. 
EDWARD A. Ross. 
Stanford University, California. ‘ 
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- Education for all is recognized as a fundamental principle in the 
political and social fabric of American institutions. Less can be said 
of the quality than of the quantity of education given by our public 
schools. Education is yet in an experimental stage among us. It is’ 
impossible to study the high school without taking into consideration 
the elementary schools below it and the colleges and universities 
above it; for in the language of Huxley, ‘‘ No system of public educa-— 
tion is worthy of the name, unless it creates a great educational lad-_ 
der, with one end in the gutter and the other in the university.’’ The 
theory is gradually being accepted that the common school has for 
its ideal the common education of all the people of the nation, com- 
mon to all from the kindergarten to the university. The ideal system 
of education is set forth in Huxley’s definition, and we cannot, there- 
fore, isolate the high school and consider it alone. It isa part of the 
general system, and it can be considered only in its relations to the 
other parts. This is an age for systems and organization. Industry 
is organized for the sake of economy, and it our educational system 
} were more closely unified in all its parts, economic waste and the loss 
of energy would be prevented. But the persistence of ideas often 


forces us to look backward for our educational ideals, to the day when 
the states were entirely separate communities and when they had not 
conceived of the idea that they were to become parts of the great re- | 

public, threatened with the political evils of uneducated classes. In 
that age, education was fostered by the churches, and religion was the - 

only force at work in American society that was strong enough to in- 
sist on the excellence of a liberal education, and to cherish the love of 
learning till it grew strong enough to stand alone. The Declara- 

tion of Independence broke us loose not only from old political tradi-_ a 
tions, but also from the domination of colonial educational ideas, a 
and a tendency at once developed toward state systems of schools. 
The early state constitutions reflect this awakened sentiment, and 
contain provisions for education, but most of them were meagre and 
unworthy, as the idea of benevolence still prevailed. The Massachu- 
setts Constitution of 1780 was the first to make a definite statement 
on the subject of education in all its phases, raising it to a high — 
plane of political importance. This constitutional injunction imposed 
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a new duty of government upon Massachusetts, and it is worthy 
of quotation : 

‘Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused generally 
among the body of the people, being necessary for the preservation 
of their rights and liberties; and as these depend on spreading the op- 


portunities and advantages of education in the various parts of the 


country, aud among the different orders of the people, it shall be the 


_ duty of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods of this 


commonwealth, to cherish the interests of literature and the sciences, 
and all seminaries of them; especially the University at Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the towns; to encourage pri- 
vate societies and public institutions, rewards and immunities, for the 


_ promotion of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, manufac- 


tures, and a natural history of the country; to countenance and in- 
culcate the principles of humanity and general benevolence, public 
and private charity, industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality 


_ in their dealings; sincerity, good humor, and all social affections, and 


generous sentiments among the people.” 

As early as 1647, the Legislature of Massachusetts decreed ‘‘ that 
when any town shall increase to the number of one hundred families 
as householders, they shall set up a grammar school, the masters 


_ thereof beiug able to instruct youths so far as they may be fitted for 
_ the university; and if any town neglect the performance thereof above 


one year, then every such town shall pay five pounds per annum to 
the next such school till they shall perform this order.’’ This clause 
has been the fundamental law for the organization of the system of 
high schools in the state.* The revised statutes of Massachusetts 
still provide that every town may, and every town of five hundred in- 


; habitants shall, maintain a high school for ten months in the year, to 


_ be kept by a master of competent ability to give instruction in general 
history, bookkeeping, surveying, geometry, natural philosophy, chem- 


_ istry, botany and Latin. 


In every town containing four thousand inhabitants the teachers of 
the high school shall, in addition to the branches already named, be 


competent to give instruction in the Greek and French languages 


astronomy, geology, rhetoric, logic, intellectual and moral science, 
and political economy. Two hundred and fifty-five cities and towns, 


embracing 94.7 per cent of the whole population maintain high 
schools, and the school committees of districts without high schools 


* “Nor was it possible that our society should be satisfied with the democratiza- 
tion of elementary education alone; but the popular instinct demanded an ex- 
tension of the same principle to secondary education also. The public high 
school was the answer to this.’.—Dr. Edmund J. James, in the Citizen, September, 
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can furnish free tuition and free transportation to adjacent high 
schools if they deem any pupil sufficiently advanced to profit by that 
kind of instruction. 

The action of the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1894, in making it 
compulsory for non-high school towns to pay the tuition of children 
in high schools of adjoining towns has practically made secondary 
education universal in that state. A marked development of the high 
school system also exists in Michigan. The early settlers were of 
hardy New England stock, and they carried with them the character- 
istics of their fathers in respect to their devotion to higher learning. 
They entered a new territory and built a state university, and after- 
ward established elementary and secondary schools leading up to it. 
The graduates of 128 high schools are permitted to enter the univer- 
sity without examination, provided the schools from which they come 
have been examined and approved by a committee of the faculty. In 
this manner the university exerts a direct influence on the schools; 
poor teachers are weeded out, improper text-books are excluded, and 
uniform courses of study are introduced. In 1881 the Legislature of 
Minnesota established a high school board for the encouragement of 
liberal education in the state. Through this board, the law provides 
for the rendering of pecuniary aid to such schools as shall have regular 
and orderly courses of study, embracing all the branches prescribed 
as requisite for admission to the collegiate department of the state 
university.* A plan similar to this exists in New York, where high 
schools are accredited and the distribution of funds is made by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State of New York.¢ In 

*‘' Much wiser is the legislation of Minnesota, which established twelve years 
ago a state high school board, and offered $400 a year to any high school which 
was found by the board after competent inspection to fulfill the following condi- 
tions: The aided school must receive both sexes free, and non-resident pupils 
also without fees, provided such pupils can pass examinations in all common- 
school subjects below algebra and geometry, and must maintain ‘regular and 
orderly courses of study, embracing all the branches prescribed as pre-requisite 
for admission to the collegiate department of the University of Minnesota not 
lower than the sub-freshman class.’ . . . This high school legislation seems 
to me the wisest which has been adopted in the United States. It encourages 
only schools which are already well organized ; insists that aided schools shall 
connect directly with the university ; avoids expensive examinations, provides 
any needed amount of inspection ; grades schools by their program and general 
efficiency, not by individual examination results; gives no pecuniary advantage 
to a large school over one equally well conducted but smaller; requires aided 
schools to take non-resident pupils without charge; and applies almost the whole 
of the state’s grant tothe direct development of instruction, which is by far the 
most productive application of any money intended to benefit schools.''—Hon. 
William T. Harris, in Report of Commissioner of Education, 1889-90, Vol. ii, p. 1114 

+‘ It is unquestionable that the New York State regents’ examinations have 
tended to raise the average standard of instruction in the academies and high 
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California a plan similar to that of Michigan exists, while for the past 
five years a steady effort has been put forth in Missouri to articulate 
the university courses with those of the high schools. The university 
has submitted preparatory courses which are now required for admis- 
sion to the freshman class in arts and science, and fifty-four high 
schools have been accredited. The new states of the northwest are 
taking the lead in offering liberal provisions for higher education. 
Arrangemients are made in their constitutions for the organization of 
state universities in which the tuition is usually free, while below, 
there is an excellent system of high schools, giving ample preparation 
for the universities. Accordingly, the sections on education in the 
new constitutions are more liberal than they were in the constitutions 
of fifty years ago. And yet the United States is the only civilized 
country in the world without a national educational system having 
perfect connection between its different grades. Washington, in his 
messages to Congress and in his farewell address, urged the adoption 
of such a system; as Charles Pinckney and James Madison had 
done in the Constitutional Convention, but to no avail. As a 
result there is no steady progress toward a recognized ideal. The 
college or university of one section corresponds to the preparatory 
school of another. There is no definite plan in the organization of 
high schools, and the higher institutions in general exert too little 
influence on the grades below. But certain unifying forces are at 
work, and it is hoped that the time is near at hand when a Minister 
of Education will sit in the Cabinet at Washington. 

That the high school isa legitimate part of the public school system 
has frequent historical confirmation. It is recognized not only in the 
published sentiments of educators and statesmen, but also in state 
constitutions, and national and state appropriations of land and 
money. Of forty-five state constitutions, more than twenty-two 
specify high schools as an object of legislative and general interest. 
An exception to this is found in the Constitution of Georgia. Article 


schools, to extend and improve school programs, to bring schools and colleges 
together by doing away with useless diversities of programs in secondary schools 
and useless diversities of admission requirements in colleges, and to stimulate 
some of the communities which maintain these schools to give them better sup- 
port and to take pride in their standing. These are great services which deserve 
the respectful attention of the other states of the union and of all persons inter- 
ested in the creation of an American system of secondary education. The 
regents have proved that a state examining board can exercise a stimulating, 
elevating, and unifying influence upon hundreds of institutions of secondary 
education scattered over a large state, and can wield that power with machinery 
which, considering the scale of operations, may fairly be called simple and inex- 
pensive."—Hon. William T. Harris, in Report of Commissioner of Education, 


1889-90, Vol. ii, p. 1114. 
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8, section I, paragraph 1, provides: ‘‘ There shall be a thorough sys- 
tem of common schools for the education of the children in the ele. 


mentary branches of an English education only.”” The objectionsto _ 


the high school are founded on the assumption that public schools are 
essentially charitable institutions, and that their patrons have no 
right to demand or expect more than elementary instruction. 
Another objection is raised that the many are burdened for the few. 
But this is also true of the courts. Not many people have law suits, 
but all help to maintain the courts.* The advantages offered by a 
high school are not simply the privilege of individual instruction, 
enabling a person to carry away a luxury which profits only him. 
The state demands an ever increasing number of competent men, and 
the state should furnish them. In 1848, in Norwich, Conn., it was 
said when steps were taken to establish a high school: ‘‘ It’s a shame 
to tax the poor to pay a man $800 a year for teaching the children to 
make x’s and pothooks and gabble parley vous.’' The question of 
the legality of the high school has frequently come up for settlement 
before the law. 

In the case of Commonwealth of Massachusetts vs. The Town of 
Dedham, 1817, indictment was found in the lower court against the 
town for failure to maintain at public expense a grammar school 
master of good morals and well instructed in the Greek and Latin 
languages, to instruct children and youth in such languages. The 
finding was maintained by the Supreme Court, and the principle held 
that ‘‘ every inhabitant had the right to participate in both descriptions 
of schools (higher and lower).t In the case of Cushing vs. Newbury- 
port, a suit was brought to restrain the collection of a tax for the 
support of a high school. It was held that the schools established by 
the town of Newburyport, Mass., though extending instruction to 
branches of knowledge beyond those required by law, were yet town 
schools within the proper meaning of that term, provided for the 
benefit of all the inhabitants, and that the taxes levied for the support 
of them were not illegal.t The case of Powell ef a/. vs. The Board of 
Education of School District No. 4, St. Clair County, Illinois, 1880, 
rested upon the right to require the study of German in the public 
schools, and it was brought by a number of taxpayers against the 
village board of education, to enjoin what they alleged was a misap- 
propriation of the school funds. The Supreme Court affirmed the 
judgment of the lower court, holding that there was nothing ‘‘ to show 
that the school was not an English school, in which the common 


* Outlines of Economics,”’ R. T. Ely, p. 336. 
t+ Tyng's Reports, Massachusetts, Vol. xvi, p. 141. 
{ Metcalf's Reports, Massachusetts, Vol. x, p. 508. 
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~ medium of instruction is the English language,’ and further, that 


“the mere fact that the German language is one of the branches of 


-_ prescribed, does not change its character as an English school.’’* 
The case of Stewart ef al. vs. School District No. 1, Kalamazoo, 


_ Mich., was brought to restrain the collection of such portions of the 


school taxes assessed against complainants for the year 1872 as were 
voted for the support of the high school in that village and for the 
payment of the salary of the superintendent. 

‘‘ While nominally this is the end sought,’’ said Judge Cooley in his 
decision, ‘‘ the real purpose is wider and vastly more comprehensive, 
inasmuch as it seeks a judicial determination of the right of the 
school authorities to levy taxes upon the general public for the support 
of high schools, and to make free by such taxation, instruction in 
other languages than the English.’’ 

In confirming the decision of the lower court, it was held that 
‘*neither in our state policy, in our constitution, nor in our laws do 
we find the school districts restricted in the branches of knowledge 
which the officers may cause to be taught, or the grade of instruction 
that may be given, if the voters consent, in regular form, to bear the 
expense and raise taxes for the purpose.’’t 

The school system of Pennsylvania presents interesting features. In 
colonial days the chief work of the Assembly was to create and not to 
support the schools; for they were maintained both by the Church and 
private enterprise. The school organized by Benjamin Franklin 
determined the colonial policy in its developed state—that of creating 
the school, and assisting private benevolence in its support. This is 
an important fact for us to consider to-day, for the persistence of this 
idea of benevolence, modified the educational policy of the state even 
in the present century, and it was one of the elements that entered 
into the great conflict of 1834. The constitutional provisions relating 
to education in the state are very meagre, the Constitution of 1873 
containing only the following brief allusion to the subject: 

‘ARTICLE X.—/ducation.—Section 1. The General Assembly shall 
provide for the maintenance and support of a thorough and efficient 
system of public schools wherein all the children of this common- 
wealth above the age of six years may be educated, and shall appro- 
priate at least one million dollars each year for that purpose. 

‘*Section 2. No money raised for the support of the public schools 
of the commonwealth shall be appropriated to or used for the support 
of any sectarian school. 

‘* Section 3. Women twenty-one years of age and upwards shall be 


* “ Tllinois School Report,’’ 1881-82, p. 107. 
t “ Michigan School Report,’’ 1874, p. 409. wes ) 
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eligible to any office of control or management under the school laws 
of this state. 


The legislation on education in Pennsylvania has been chaotic, — 


Twenty-six colleges have been chartered, with no attempt to insure an | 


approximately uniform value to college degrees. While, under the 


operations of a recent law establishing a college and university council, | 


future institutions must furnish guarantees of their ability to give a 
college education, existing institutions are subject to no supervision 
of control either by this council or the commonwealth. The consti- 
tution provides that an efficient system of public schools should be 
established, and yet there is no state board of education to assist the 
state superintendent in his duties of inspection. The state grants an 
annual appropriation of $5,500,000 to the schools and requires nothing 
in return; the local boards determine the character of instruction in 
each community. It will be understood, therefore, how widely the 
high schools of the state differ from one another. 

In the course of an extensive correspondence* with school authori- 
ties of the state, it was found that there were many excellent high 


schools in the state, but that no definite idea existed as to what con- | 
stitutes the minimum of a high school course. I also foundthat there _ 


was no unification in the system, and every course of study that I 
received from a high school principal was accompanied by the expla- 
nation that ‘it is not now closely followed,” or that ‘‘a new one is 
in contemplation.”’ 

Inquiry was made to ascertain what branches are studied in the 
high schools. Of 145 from which reports were received, thirty have 
no better claim to be called high schools than the fact that one or 
more Classes in algebra are maintained; in all the others some geometry 
is taught. In two-thirds of the entire number physics, rhetoric and 
Latin are studied. Twenty-three report classes in Greek, twenty-nine 
in German, seven in French. In ninety-nine civics is taught as a 
separate branch; in nearly all the others it is taught in connection 
with the history of the United States. Thirty-six report libraries 
containing 500 volumes and upwards; many report no books and very 
little apparatus. The courses range from two to four years, and in 
most cases the work is done by less than three teachers. 

I also discovered that smaller high schools had a tendency to imi- 
tate the larger ones in their printed courses, so that these are of little 
value as evidences of actual work, and yet if a high school education 
is to be regarded as an integral part of a unified system, it ought to 

* See “Relation of the High School to the College’ (in Pennsylvania), by the 


writer, published in pamphlet form by the Department of Education, in January, 
1894; also Pennsylvania School Journal, January, 1894. 
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have some definite meaning, and imply something like equality of 
work and attainment. The present condition of the high schools of 
Pennsylvania is best described in Superintendent Schaeffer’s annual 
report for 1893: 

‘*The high school course in Pennsylvania is like the letter x in 
algebra—an unknown quantity whose value must, in each case, be 
found in order to be known. Some cities and boroughs strive, with 
commendable zeal, to realize the true ideal of a high school, viz: A 
fitting school for those who wish to enter a higher institution, and a 
finishing school for those who must begin the struggle for bread. 
Some high schools neglect preparatory studies, but aim to teach 
branches which are better taught in the colleges, by reason of superior 
equipment and endowed professorships; and, at the end of a three or 
four years’ course, their graduates are mortified to find that they can- 
not enter a respectable college anywhere. 

‘Other high schools have courses that were evidently arranged by 
persons not familiar with all grades of school work. Occasionally, 
one finds a curriculum so ill-fitting and illogical, that it must have 
been shaped to meet the limited qualifications of some ambitious 
teacher, whose friends needed a pretext to give him the salary of a 
high school principal. At no distant day, a conference of representa- _ 
tives of our best colleges and secondary schools should agree upon a 
minimum high school curriculum, leaving room, of course, for local | 


needs, and future development. The legislature could then follow 
the example of other states in setting apart a share of the annual 
appropriation for the purpose of fostering and strengthening the high 
schools which come up to the proposed standard.’’ 

The Committee on Legislation of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association proposed two bills, one to make an appropriation of 


lishment, regulation and classification of high schools, requiring a 
minimum standard of scholarship on the part of at least one teacher 
in high schools receiving special aid from the state, but leaving a 
curriculum of study to be fixed by the local boards. . 
The bill making an appropriation of $200,000 in aid of high schools 
failed, largely by reason of the shrinkage in the annual revenues of 
the state. The sentiment which is rapidly developing in favor of such 
an appropriation, causes the friends of high schools to be very 
sanguine in their hope that the money will come with a revival of 
national prosperity, probably at the next session of the legislature. __ 
The other bill was passed in an amended form, so as to put the 
making of the curriculum into the hands of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Township high schools could be established 
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with state aid, and the high schools already in existence brought to a 
proper grade. The cramming systems that are found in the country 
elementary schools, that maintain graduating courses with from 
twenty to twenty-five subjects, might be abolished with an ample 
appropriation for township high schools, and the whole system 
brought into closer relations. Facilities for secondary education 
should be within the reach of every pupil of the commonwealth, and 
high schools in the townships are just as necessary as they are in the 
villages and towns. The establishment of schools ranking above the 
grammar school, but falling below the true high school, is commend- 
able so far as it indicates a desire to give children higher opportuni- 
ties, and out of such schools, high schools of satisfactory grade may 
sometimes issue; but the attempt to give high school instruction in 
ungraded country schools is a travesty upon sound educational princi- 
ples, that can only be remedied by the establishment of real high 
schools. 

There is a growing belief on the part of the public in the efficacy of 
education in two directions: 

1. The general training of the members of society for the purpose 
of life. 

2. The special training by systematic instruction of each one for 
some particular calling. 

To reach these ends there must be a system of schools for the 
training of individuals in a liberal way, and also for a special training 
necessary for earning a living. This is but following the proposition 
of Socrates, that wherever there is an art, there must be a science 
underlying the art, which may be made the basis of an intelligent 
training in the same. To this end the school curriculum should be 
varied so as to discover the various forms of ability in the pupils, 
justifying the introduction of manual training, singing, painting and 
other so-called ‘‘fads.”” With the rapid multiplication of courses of 
study and callings, the true function of the high school should be kept 
in view, for it should not give a bias to or from any one particular 
calling. The high school is not a professional school, and it is a 
pedagogical blunder in the training of the high school pupils, to 
emphasize preparation for a particular vocation at the expense of that 
general culture and discipline which are calculated to develop the 
powers and possibilities of the individual. 

While it is not contended that the main object of a high school is 
to fit pupils for college, yet a good high school course should be of 
such a character that the college would give it recognition, should the 
pupils desire to go to college. The wisdom of such a liberal policy 
can not be doubted by any one who has observed the preponderance 
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of men with high school training in all the walks of civil, professional 
and industrial life. Ifa boy of average mind acquires the ideas and 
instruments of thought furnished by a good high school course, he 
. will all his life be superior to the boy whose educational development 
is never carried beyond the grammar grade. The student who has 
mastered the concepts of the sciences has the advantage of the one 
who gets only a knowledge of the common branches. It is a waste of 
intellect to keep young people perpetually at work upon the common 
branches; likewise, the ill adjustment of the various grades of educa- 
tion causes to most pupils a lossof one, two, or more years, and is thus 
a source of most disastrous extravagance. The high schools that fit 
pupils for college, are stimulated to do the best work by the college 
above, while in high schools that do not, the course seldom feels the 
thrill of such stimulus. There isa widespread feeling that the popular 
course makes lighter demands upon the pupils, than that which pre- 
pares for college; that the teachers are not so well qualified, and this 
feeling has not closed the breach between the college and the high 
school, and reduced the difficulty of giving instruction to non-college 
pupils with the thoroughness that they are entitled to receive. When 
a good general course of four years, adapted to popular demands, is 
also accepted as a satisfactory preparatory course by the colleges, it 
will then be feasible to give a good minimum definition of the statu- 
tory high school that will provide for the needs and aspirations of the 
people. This definition must include the following elements: 
1. Provision for a good liberal training in recognized secondary 
subjects, and by approved methods, for those pupils who end their 
at schooling with the high school, 
a Preparation of pupils for the normal schools. 
= _ 3. Preparation of pupils for high technical schools, as the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Stevens’ Institute, Troy Poly- 
technic, etc. 

4. Preparation of pupils for college. This will become generally 
feasible if the colleges finally accept, as now seems probable, a good 
four years’ course as a suitable preparatory course. 

5. A course of study at least four years in length. 

6. An adequate teaching force and an adequate equipment for the 
accomplishment of the foregoing aims. No high school should be 
regarded as worthy of the name, no community should tolerate such a 
high school, that does not meet at least the first four requirements. 

Schools like the following should not be treated as high schools in 
any sense of the word : 

1. A grammar school in which a few high school branches are 
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2. A so-called high school that in its first and second years is strictly 
a grammar school. 

3. A so-called high school in which the students select such studies 
as they please, without following a carefully thought out plan. 

4. Any high school that falls short of fulfilling the mission of a high 
school as already defined. 

To accomplish these results it will be necessary to make provision 
for a thorough organization and supervision of public education by the 
state. Much energy has been wasted in the past by poor methods and 
imperfect organization. The work of the future will be to so utilize all 
the forces that the masses may receive the full benefit of the system. 
The functions of the state do not end with the support of elementary 
schools, but as it is of economic value to the country to explore every 
part of the domain and work every mine, so as to make it a part of the 
nation’s wealth, so in education every field should be explored in order 
to develop each mute, inglorious Milton. 

In those states where the entire general control of public education 
depends upon the state superintendent the system is too much loaded 
down at this point. A state board of education is thus a necessary 
department of supervision. These boards in Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota have added much to the efficiency of the 
schools by adopting uniform courses of study, by personal inspection 
and by frequent reports; while in New York the Board of Regents is 
making an effort to unify secondary education and assume control of 
all the various agencies of higher education in the state. This is the 
state’s ideal, and legislators and educators should strive to make pro- 
vision for every child for access to every grade of education, from the 
most elementary to the most comprehensive. The various stages of 
the system should bear a harmonious relation to each other, and then 
in the language of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, “ If a boy understands 
that he may pass through the public schools to the university; when 
you can inculcate that feeling in the primary scholar from the slums; 
when you can make the people understand that the university is as 
much a part of their education as the primary or grammar school, we 


shall be nearing the ideal.’’ * : 
LEWIs R. HARLEY. = 


North Wales, Pa — 


COURSES IN POLITICS AND JOURNALISM AT LILLE. 
It is perhaps not generally known that within a comparatively re- 
cent time there has been established a so-called Section des Sciences 
Sociales et Politiques in connection with the Faculty of Law in the 


* From address by Dr. Hale on “ The University Ideal in America,” at the Uni- 
versity Club, Philadelphia, July, 1803 
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Catholic University at Lille, in northeastern France. The higher edu- > 
cation of the people is cared for in France both by state and church. 
There are also schools which are of neither class, and which are admin- 
istered entirely by private individuals, asin the United States. The 
Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques of the Rue Saint-Guillaume, in “t 
Paris, is such a school. Ina strictly literal sense there are no univer- 
sities in France, but the state establishes and supports ‘‘ Faculties "’ at 
Paris and at fifteen or more provincial towns and cities, a single centre 
containing more or fewer of these “‘ Faculties,’’ according to the actual 
or supposed needs of the community. At Lille the state supports a = 
group of Faculties constituting what can properly be termed the State i 
University of Lille, and the Catholics, following the system in vogue 
with the government, support their separate Faculties, which make up 
what may be again properly called the Catholic University of Lille. 
These Faculties are officially known as the “ Facultés Catholiques de ’ 
Lille.” The Church maintains Faculties not only at Lille but also at 
Paris, Lyons, Angers and Toulouse, and the foundation at Lille, if we 
judge a university by the comprehensive character of the instruction 
which it affords, would seem really to deserve the name of university.* 
To the Catholic Faculty of Law at Lille there was added in Novem- 
ber, 1894, a School of Political and Social Science. This school offers 
courses which are conducted chiefly by members of the Faculty of Law. 
They are, however, assisted by specialists from the Faculties of Letters 
and Theology, while a number of publicists and public men who do 
not devote their time exclusively to academic pursuits are called in to 
give lectures upon important subjects with which they are adjudged to 
have an intimate acquaintance. The coursesin this school are meant, 
it is said, for young men ‘‘ who wish to serve the country by voice or 
pen,’’ and the Section offers such students ‘‘more thorough facilities 
of instruction in public law, in administrative subjects, in political 
science and its history, with a view to giving them a better preparation 
for public life. The Faculty has desired above all things to aid in cre- 
ating in the north of France a centre for the dissemination of Christian 
social instruction (um foyer d’enseignement social chrétien).’*t The 
school affords instruction, we are told again, ‘‘ not only to aspirants for : 


®*M. Eugene Tavernier, of Z'Unrvers of Paris, writes meas follows concerning 


these Catholic Faculties, the so-called ‘‘ Facultés libres"’: ‘ Celle de Lille merite 

vraiment le nom d'université, car elle comprend toutes les categories de l’enseigne- * 

ment: Droit, Lettres, Sciences, Theologie, Medicine (elle possede méme un ) 
hOpital) plus la Section des Sciences sociales et politiques ; plus enfin des Ecoles " } 
professionelles d'Arts et Metiers, d’Agriculture, etc. Toute cette institution 4 eté 


fondeé et fonctionne sans aucun secours de l'Etat et méme malgré Etat, qui s'est 
attribué le monopole des diplomes."’ 

+ L’ Univers of Paris, October 19, 189s. ; 
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the degree of Doctor of the Political Sciences (a degree created e 
governmental decree of April 30, 1895) and to students of the law, but 
also to young priests, to students of the faculties and associated schools 
of letters, of industry and of agriculture, to foreigners who have no 
degrees, to young men who intend to engage in journalistic pursuits or 
who may simply wish to possess and propagate healthy ideas on all 
questions pertaining to the social and politica! order.’’t{| The program 
of courses at this school for the year 1895-96 may be profitably studied. 
As published in 1’ Univers, the venerable and authoritative Catholic 


journal of Paris, it was as follows: =e 
Courses Common to the Two Years. _ 7 


(The letters of T., L., Lt., which follow the names, indicate that the persons hold 
professorships in the Faculties of Theology, Law and Letters respectively.) 
Sociology, Canon Didiot, Dean, T. (twelve hours). 

Explanation of the Encyclicals of Leo XIII, Rev. Dr. Fristot, S. J. 

(twelve hours). 

Principles of Social Morality, Rev. Dr. de Pascal (ten hours). 
History of Political Science, Modern Period, M. de Margerie, Dean, 

Lt. (ten hours). 

Contemporary History, Unity of Italy, Dr. Pierre de la Gorce (twelve 
hours), 
Selected Questions of Political Economy, Dr. Thellier de Poncheville 

(six hours). 

The Great Publicists of England ( Eighteenth Century), Abbé Looten, 

Lt. (eight hours). 

Comparative Public Law, Political Institutions of Germany, Austria 
and Russia, M. Eugene Duthoit, L. (forty hours). 
Apologetics, Canon Moureau, T. (twenty hours). 


Courses of the First Year. 


Natural Law, M. Rothe, L. (twenty hours). 
Political Economy, M. Béchaux, L. (eighty hours).* : 
Persons, The Family and Property in the French Civil Law, M. de — 
Delachenal, I. (eighty hours).* 
Constitutional Law, M. Duthoit, L. (forty-five hours).* 7 


*(The courses marked with an * are common to the section of Political and 
Social Science, and to that of Legal Science. ) 

t L’ Univers of Paris, October 19, 1895. M. Joseph Menard, in an article in Z’ Uni- 
vers of the issue of February 7, 1896, said in regard to the establishment of this 
school : “‘ Convaincue qu'il ne suffit pas de faire des diplomés, avocats, ou medieins, 
et qu'il importe, en dehors de l’enseignement des questions inscrites aux pro- 
grammes officiels, de donner aux jeunes gens des lumiéres sur tout ce qui preoccupe 
le cerveau et agite l'ame de nos contemporains elle a créé une Section des Sciences 
Sociales et Politiques.” 
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History of French Public Law, M. Rothe, L. (forty-five hours). 
Press Legislation, M. Gand, L. (ten hours). 
Democratic Government and Necessary Reforms, M. Groussau, L. 


(six hours). 
Courses of the Second Year. 


Administrative Law, M. Groussau, L. (eighty hours).* __ 

International Law, M. Selosse, L. ( forty-five hours). 

The Duties and Practice of Journalism, M. Tavernier, Editor of 
L’ Univers (six hours). 

Corperative Organizations of Former Times and of To-Day, M. 
Hubert-Valleroux, of Paris (ten hours). 

The Law of Association and Its Legislation, M. de Vareilles, Dean, L. 
(eight hours). uf 

Financial Legislation, M. Béchaux, L. (forty hours). 

History of Economic Doctrines, M. Selosse, L. (forty hours) = =—»_—> 

Industrial Legislation, M. Rothe, L. (forty hours. ) a 

Prison Questions, M. Gand, L. (tem hours). | afi 

Rlements of Canon Law, Canon Pillet, T. & L. (twenty hours).* 3 


Adjunct to the Section of Social Sciences. 


Lectures on Anthropology, Terrestrial Strata and Anthropological 
Stations. MM. Boulay and Bourgeat; Anatomical Anthropology, 
f M. Duret; Ethnography, M. Lavrand; Criminal Anthropology, M. 

Delassus. 

Such instruction must be of the greatest value to the young men of 
Northern France. A school of this kind must surely exert an impor- 
tant influence for good upon the political and social life of the country, 
and we may all hope that the day may not be far distant when the 
need may be more generally felt among all classes of the people in 
all countries of establishing centres at which the youth may be taught 
these sciences that are so closely concerned with the welfare of the 
human race. 

It will be noted that the program offers 286 hours (/eg¢ons) of instruc- 
tion per term to students of the first year, 299 hours to students of the 
second year, while 130 hours are available to the students of either or 
both years; and it will also be noted with pleasure by those who are 
interested in that comparatively new task of educating young men in 
the principles of journalism that two courses in the list pertain to that 
subject. Last year, 1894-95, there were three courses at Lille which 
related directly to journalism, one by M. l’'Abbe Looten of the Fac- 
ulty of Letters on the Great Journalists of England, another by 


*(The courses marked with an * are common tothe section of Political and 
Social Science, and to that of Legal Science.) 
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Professor Gand of the Faculty of Law concerning the Press Laws of 
France, and a third by M. Eugene Tavernier of ZL’ Univers of Paris, 
upon the Practical Duties of the Journalist. * M. Tavernier’s course 
for the second year has just been completed and he reports that his 
lectures were attended by an audience of from sixty to one hundred 
persons. He hopes to publish his lectures in a volume which will 
doubtless be of value to others who are working in this field. 

In his course M. Tavernier gave an historical sketch of the French 
press, beginning with the Gazelle de France, the historic journal 
founded at the time of Richelieu by Theophraste Renaudot, the father 
of French journalism. This newspaper appeared regularly each week, 
commencing with the year 1631. M. Tavernier was of course able to 
draw much of his material from the admirable studies of Eugene 
Hatin, the historiographer of the French press, a man who spent an 
entire lifetime in careful investigation, and who, when he died some 
two years ago, bequeathed to us one great work of eight volumes and 
several minor works relating to the journalism of his country. M. 
Hatin contended that the Gazelle de France was the first printed | 
newspaper in the world. The claim is vigorously contested by the 
Germans, and quite effectually, it would seem, in view of the positive 
evidence in their favor, now to be found in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg. Bound copies of the so-called Carolus newspaper 
bearing the date 1609, which is supposed to have been published in 
Strassburg, are preserved at Heidelberg, and furnish the investigator 
into the origins of journalism with information of the most valuable 
kind. M. Tavernier must have had an abundance of material from 
which to construct the historical part of his course. He spoke also of ~! 
the “‘trade’’ side of journalism and the practical organization of an 
active, working newspaper force. The division of labor in a French — 
newspaper office was described. Sometimes, M. Tavernier said in one 
of his lectures, the newspaper publisher is a literary man; more often, 
however, at the present day he is unfortunately a mere ‘‘ en/reprencur 
de publicité.’’ Most assuredly France is not the only country in the 
world in which this charge can be made against newspaper publishers | 
and proprietors. 

M. Tavernier, fortunately, has quite a wide acquaintance with the 
great English newspapers which stand to-day for what is perhaps best 
and most worthy in the world of journalism. One lecture was devoted 
to a comparative discussion of newspapers, with the London 7imes as 
the model and some of the characteristic, if not very creditable, fea- 
tures of the American journal, were reviewed by the lecturer. It is to 
be regretted that M. Tavernier was limited by the program to six — 
* Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, August 13, 1894. 
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hours. The journalists and educators of France are of course far from 
being unanimous in their view concerning this innovation. M. Joseph 
Menard, in the article in L’ Univers* previously quoted, says, ‘‘ The 
Americans have established a school for journalists—the thing is pos- 
sible with their conception of a journal—and the International Press 
Congress, which assembled last year at Bordeaux, expressed the wish 
that their example might be generally followed. M. Tavernier has 
the same desire. Days, months and years, however, will pass before 
this dream materializes. Of the journalists more than of the poet 
can one say that he is born with the necessary qualities, and that if a 
higher power does not endow him with them he may apply himself in 
vain in an effort to acquire them. > a5 ; But, however, this 
may be, . ‘ . we felicitate ourselves that the questions 
which relate to journalism are treated in a chair of public instruction; 
that they attract and interest an audience of intellectual persons, and 
that by the manner in which he presents and discusses them M. Taver- 
nier is laboring to hasten the solution of this problem.”’ 

It is significant to note that this attempt in France to inculcate the 
principles of journalism through the university has been inaugurated 
in a school which is devoted to the teaching of the political and social 
sciences. This is a recognition that journalism stands in a near rela- 
tion to these sciences, as it of course must, however and wherever it 
may be taught. A time it would seem could never come when jour- 
nalism will be a branch of knowledge so independent of all else that 
it can be taught alone in the way that law for instance is taught. 
Journalism may by the labor of various industrious investigators come 
in the end to be a science. It will be perceived finally, perhaps, that 
there are definite rules and principles underlying the newspaper art, 
but the journalist, like the writer of any other kind, no matter how 
well he may be trained to an understanding of the special character 
of his calling, will not be a very successful writer unless he has some- 
thing to write about and is provided by collateral study, with a point 
of view from which to regard the events that transpire in the world 
about him. There are writers who by the present system write, and 
indeed write a great deal, without having anything of worth to com- 
municate, but this state of affairs we have no desire to perpetuate. 

There are no sciences which enter so largely into the journalist’s 
daily life as the political and social sciences. No otherscan be of such 
great service to him when he has once acquired a knowledge of his 
own special line of tasks as a news collector and a news commentator, 
using the term news not in the sense of murders, hangings and nauseat- 
ing crimes, a meaning which it has lately come to have in this country 


*Issue of February 7, 1896. 
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by our unrestricted press system through the efforts of unprincipled 
newspaper owners, who speculate upon the degenerate tastes of the — 
people. Such is not the proper conception of the news idea, and those _ 
who teach this subject must all unite to secure a speedy return to 
other standards. There is a legitimate popular interest in the printed 
intelligence concerning current happenings of a certain kind which > 
supports the newspaper and explains its existence. To investigate into | 
the relations which govern the production of our newspapers is the 
immediate task of scientists, to the end that the young men who will 
be the newspaper editors and proprietors of the future may cherish : 
more correct ideas in regard to their calling, which is a calling that 
may be of so much influence for good or evil to man and womankind. 
Fortunately there is coming to be a more or less general realization — 
that the university has a task to perform with respect to journalism. — 
The writer of this paper heard a course of lectures by Professor A. _ 
Koch, of the University of Heidelberg, during the spring semester of 
1895, on the “History of the Press and Journalism in Germany.”’ 
The lecturer, in opening his course, called attention to the fact that — 
these were the first discourses of the kind which had ever been | 
delivered in any German university, and he expressed the hopeful 
conviction that they would not be the last. 

To complete our survey of economic studies at Lille it is necessary to _ 
speak briefly of the courses offered in the faculty of law of the so-called 
Academy of Lille, which is a part of the so-called University of France. 
In this exhibit will be seen in concrete form the development which | 
has recently been given to economic and political studies in the law 
faculties of France. A full description of these changes having been — 
given in the ANNALS,* we shall content ourselves with a résumé of the - 
courses in the section of political and economic science of the law 
faculty at Lille. The following courses were offered in the first — 
semester of the year 1895-96: : 
A History of French Public Law. M. Peltier, instructor t (two hours | 

a week). 
Principles of Public Law, Comparative Constitutional Law. M. 

Bourguin, professor (two hours a week). 

Political Economy. M. Deschamps, instructor (two hours a week). 

History of Economic Doctrines. M. Deschamps, instructor (three 
hours a week ). ) 

Financial Science and French Financial Legislation. M. Wahl, in- 
structor (three hours a week). : 


***New Academic Degrees at Paris,"”” by C. W. A. Veditz. ANnNacs, Vol. vii, 
Pp. 286, March, 1896. 
+ Chargé du cours. 
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Industrial Legislation and Economy. M. Jacquelin, instructor (two 
hours a week). 
Rural Legislation and Economy. M. Peltier, instructor (two hours 
a week). 
_ Administrative Law. M. Bourguin, professor (three hours a week). 
International Public Law. M. Jacquey, professor (three hours a 
week). 
There were in addition two public courses upon political and social 
_ subjects; one held in the evening in order to permit the attendance 
of the public, by M. Vallas, one hour a week, upon ‘‘ The Labor Con- 
tract; ’’? and another by M. Deschamps, one hour a week, upon ‘‘ The 
Relations of Production and Consumption.’’ 


_ ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER. 
Philadelphia, 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 
AMERICA, 


Amity College.—Dr. James Buchan Littlejohn has been appointed 
Professor of Philosophy and Civics at Amity College, College Springs, 
Iowa. Dr. Littlejohn was born on May 18, 1867, at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. He attended the Ballyagan Male Institution at Coleraine, 
Ireland, and he entered the University of Glasgow in 1888, graduating 
in 1892, with the degrees of M.B. and C. M. He completed his studies 
for the higher degrees at the University of Chicago, receiving 
from that institution the M.A. and M.D, degrees. He has held 
various medical positions abroad, including that of Lecturer under 
the County Council of Shropshire in the Technical Education Depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Littlejohn is a member of the British Medical Association, of — 
London. 

His thesis for his degree was entitled ‘‘ Etiology of Pneumonia," 
Glasgow, 1895. 

Boston University.—Dr. F. Spencer Baldwin* has been advanced 
from the position of Assistant Professor to that of Professor of Political 
Economy and Social Science at the Boston University. 


Bowdoin College.—Mr. Henry Crosby Emery,t Instructor in 
Political Economy and Sociology at Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
has been granted leave of absence for one year, and will spend the 
time in study in Berlin. 

Mr. Emery has recently written an article entitled: 

“Legislation Against Futures.’’ Political Science Quarterly, 
March, 1895. 


Mr. Leonard Williams Hatch has been appointed Instructor in 
Political Economy and Sociology for one year at Bowdoin College, to 
take the position of Mr. Henry Crosby Emery, who is at present 
abroad. Mr. Hatch was born on June 30, 1869, in Traverse City, 
Mich. He attended the public schools and the Oberlin Academy of 
Oberlin, Ohio, entering Oberlin College in 1889. He graduated from 
this institution in 1892, with the degree of A.B. The next year was 
spent at the University of Wisconsin, which conferred upon him the 


* See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 954, May, 1895. 
+ See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 272, September, 1894. 
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degree of A. M. in 1893. After a year’s study abroad, at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, Mr. Hatch returned to America and entered Columbia 
_ University, graduating from there in 1895. He then became Lecturer 
on Financial History of the United States in Columbia University, 
holding that position until his present appointment at Bowdoin 
College. 


Berea College.—Mr. Le Vant Dodge has been made Professor of 
Political Science and Acting Professor of Mathematics at Berea Col- 
lege, his former position at the same institution being that of Professor 
of Greek and Political Economy. Professor Dodge was born on May 
_ g, 1838, in Trumbull Township, Ohio. He attended the public schools 
of his native county and also the Grand River Institution at Austen- 
burg, Ohio. He then began teaching, but abandoned it at the out- 
j break of the Civil War, and entered the service of the United States 
Army. In 1867 he again became a student, entering Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, from which institution he graduated in 1872, with the 
degree of A. B. Three more years were spent here in post-graduate 
study, and at the end of that time thedegree of A. M. was conferred 
upon him. Upon his graduation in 1872 he obtained the position of 
Superintendent of Public Schools, in Wooster, Ohio; in 1873, he was 
_ Principal of the Geneva (Ohio) Normal School, and in 1874 he received 
his first appointment at Berea College as Acting Professor of Latin. 
Since that time he has been a teacher of languages in the same college, 
having Political Economy added to his subjects in 1890. 

Mr. Dodge has been officially connected with various Kentucky 
_ state enterprises, educational, political and religious, and is the author 
of a number of short articles, chiefly of a political nature. 


Mr. Clay Herrick, formerly Instructor in History and Mathematics 

_ at Berea College, Ky., has been made Acting Professor of History 
and Instructor in Mathematics at the same institution. Mr. Herrick 
was born on July 17, 1867, in White Hall, Ky. He attended the 
pe schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and also the Shaw Academy, of 
_ East Cleveland. He entered Adelbert College with the class of 
1890, taking the degree of A. B. upon his graduation. He then 
became a teacher in the Western Reserve Academy at Hudson, 
- Ohio, during the years 1890-91 and 1892-93. The intervening year 
was spent in travel on the Pacific Coast and through the western 
- states. In 1893 he entered the Western Reserve University for gradu- 
ate work in History and Philosophy, receiving the degree of A. M. in 
1894. In 1894 he received his appointment as Instructor in History 

_ and Mathematics in Berea College, and was also elected Secretary of 
the College. 
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University of California.—Mr. Clive Day has been appointed 
Instructor in History in the University of California. Mr. Day was 
born on February 11, 1871, in Hartford, Conn. He attended the 
public schools and the High School of Hartford, entering Yale Col- 
lege in 1888. In 1892 he graduated from this institution with the 
degree of A. B., and spent the ensuing year at the University of Berlin. 
Returning to America in 1893, he entered Yale University for graduate 
work. His appointment to the University of California was received . 


in 1895. 


University of Chicago.—Mr. Edwin Erle Sparks has been made © 
University Extension Instructor in History at the University of | 
Chicago. Mr. Sparks was born on July 16, 1861, in Newark, Ohio. 

He attended the public schools of London, Ohio, subsequently entering 

the Ohio Wesleyan University. He entered the Ohio State University 

in 1881, graduating from that institution in 1884, with the degree 

of A. B. He was appointed Assistant in History at this university 

for the year 1884-85, and at the end of the year took up workin the _ 
public schools. In 1889 he was made the Principal of the Academic — A 
Department and Teacher of History in the Pennsylvania State College. 


having devoted the year 1892 to private study in History at Harvard 
University. He also served as Lecturer in American History in the 
American Society for the Extension of University Teaching during _ 
1893-95. He received an appointment as Lecturer in American _ 


Chicago, in 1895. 

Mr. Sparks is a member of the American Historical Association, — 
American Institute of Civics, and of the American Academy of Politi- | 
cal and Social Science. 

Mr. Sparks has written the following: 

‘Topical Reference Lists in American History," 1893. 

University Extension Syllabi: ‘‘7he Making of the Union,”’ 1893; 
“‘Character Studies in American History,’’ 1895; ‘‘The Men Who 
Made the Nation,’’ 1895; ‘‘American History in American Litera- _ 
ture,’’ 1896. 

“The Extension of University Extension,’’ University Extension 
Magazine, 1894. 

“Temporary Enthusiasm or Permanent Results Public Opinion, 
February, 1895. 

“Sketches of Iliinois and Chicago History,” Chicago Times-Herald, 


1895-96. 
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Mr. William Isaac Thomas has been appointed to the position of 
Assistant Professor in Social Science at the University of Chicago, 
having previously held that of Instructor in the same branch. Dr. 
Thomas was born on August 13, 1863, in Russell County, Va. His 
early education was secured at the public schools of Knoxville, Tenn. 
In 1879 he entered the University of Tennessee, graduating from 
there in 1884, with the degree of A. B. Upon his graduation he 
received an appointment as Assistant in English and Modern Lan- 
guage at this university, remaining in this position until 1888. 
During this time he had been pursuing graduate work at his a/ma 
mater, receiving the degrees of A. M. in 1885, and Ph. D. in 1887. 
The year 1888-89 was spent abroad at the Universities of Berlin and 
_ GOttingen, and upon his return to America he was elected Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Oberlin College, Ohio. He 
then entered the graduate department of the University of Chicago, 
- leaving it in June, 1896, with the degree of Ph. D.* From July, 1895 
to 1896, he was Instructor in Sociology at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Thomas is a member of the Social Science Club of the Univer- 
of Chicago. 

Dr. Thomas has written a number of articles which have appeared 
in the Journal of Sociology, of the University of Chicago. He has 
also published the following: 

“Scope and Aim of Folk-Psychology,’’ 1896. 


Dr, T. B. Veblen t has been advanced from the position of Tutor to 
that of Instructor in Political Economy at the University of Chicago. 


llr. George E. Vincent{ has been appointed to the position of 
Assistant Professor in Sociology, his position formerly being In- 
structor in the same branch. 


Columbia University.—Mr. Henry Alonzo Cushing ? has been ad- 
vanced from the position of Prize Lecturer in History to that of 
Tutor in History at Columbia University. He will publish in Novem- 
ber, ‘‘ History of the Transition from Provincial to Commonwealth 
Government in Massachusetts.”’ 


Mr. William Robert Shepherd has been appointed to the position 
of Prize Lecturer in History at Columbia University. Dr. Shepherd 
was born on June 12, 1871, at Charleston, S. C. His early education 
was obtained in the public schools of Brooklyn and Peekskill, N. Y. 


* See below, page 152. Pas 
+See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 276, September, Bo 4 
tSee ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 478, November, 1895. ar 
# See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 479, November, 1895. 5) 
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He entered Columbia University, in the School of Arts in 1389, leaving 
in 1893, with the degree of A. B. In the following year he took the 
degree of A. M. at the same University. During 1593-95 he held the 
University Fellowship in History in the School of Political Science, 
at Columbia,* and has just completed his work for the Ph. D. degree 
at the same institution, the title of his thesis being, ‘‘//tstory of Fro- 
prietary Government in Pennsylvania.’’t During the year 1895-96, 
Dr. Shepherd was Instructor in French, German and History in the 
Crescent School of Brooklyn. 

Dr. Shepherd is a member of the Long Island Historical Society; 
the American Historical Association and the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

Dr. Shepherd’s thesis on ‘‘Proprielary Government in Pennsyl- 
vania’’ isto be published this summer. He has also written an arti- 
cle entitled: ‘‘7he Land System of Provincial Pennsylvania,’’ which 
will appear in the Annual Report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion for 1895. 


Harvard University.—Mr. Clyde Augustus Duniway has been 
appointed to the position of Instructor in History in Harvard Univer- 
sity. Mr. Duniway was born on November 2, 1866, at Albany, Ore. 
He attended the public schools of Portland, Ore., in early life, entering 
Cornell University in 1888. In 1892 he graduated with the degree of 
A. B. and was appointed to a fellowship in Political Economy at 
Cornell for the ensuing year.t In 1893 he entered Harvard University, 
receiving the degree of A. M. from that university in 1894. He con- 
tinued his studies at Harvard until the end of the past academic year 
when he received the appointment mentioned above. Mr. Duniway 
has also been engaged in journalistic work. 


Mr. Hugo Richard Meyer has been appointed to an instructorship 
in Political Economy in Harvard University, Mr. Meyer was born on 
April 1, 1866, at Cincinnati, Ohio. He attended the public schools of 
Cincinnati and Denver, and was an undergraduate at Harvard from 
1888 to 1892. He then entered the graduate school, where he has 
continued until the end of the year just past, receiving while there 
the degrees of A. B. and A. M. 


Mr. Charles Eugene Ozanne has been appointed to the position of 
Instructor in History at Harvard University. Mr. Ozanne was born 
on April 14, 1865, at Cleveland, Ohio. He attended the public schools 
of Cleveland, entering Adelbert College of the Western Reserve 


* See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 284, September, 1894 
t See below, page 153. 
}See ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 242, September, 1892. 
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University, Cleveland, in 1885. In 1889 he graduated with the degree 

of A.B. Hethen took up his studies at the Yale Divinity School, 

continuing there until 1893 and obtaining the degree of B.D. A 
post-graduate fellowship was awarded him and he continued his studies 
in the Divinity School, at the same time having charge of a small 
_ church in Chicago. He concluded to abandon his ministerial studies 
and to fit himself for the profession of teaching. For this purpose he 
- went to Harvard in the fall of 1894, remaining there until the end of 

the academic year 1895-96. The degree of A. M. was conferred upon 
_ him by Harvard in 1895. Mr. Ozanne’s appointment at the university 
is for the year 1896-97. He will have charge of one of Professor 
_ Channing’s courses during that gentleman’s absence abroad. 


Mr. John Winthrop Platner has been appointed to the position of 
Assistant Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University. 
Mr. Platner was born on May 15, 1865, at Lee, Mass. He attended 
the Newark Academy of Newark, N. J., entering Yale in 1881. He 
graduated from that institution in 1885, with the degree of A.B. He 
then became a private tutor in Brooklyn, N. Y., and in Stamford, 
Conn., continuing in this position until 1890. In this year he entered 
the Union Theological Seminary of New York, remaining there until 

F 1893 when he went to Germany, continuing his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin. When he returned from abroad in 1895, he was 
appointed to an instructorship in the Union Theological Seminary, of 
New York, and will leave this position forthe one at Harvard in the 
coming fall. 


_ The following assistants have been appointed at Harvard University 
_ for the year 1896-97: 

In History, Watson Nicholson, A. M., Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Joseph 
Parker Warren, Arthur Lyons Cross, A. B., John Archibald Fairlie, 
A. B.; in Government, Charles Edward Seaman, A. B., Harry Augustus 
Bigelow; in Economic History, Ralph Waldo Cone, A. B.; in 
Sociology, Charles Whitney Mixter, A. M.; in Economics, Don Carlos 

_ Barrett, A. M. and Abram Piatt Andrew, A. M. 


B cco of Instructor in History and Political Economy, in the 
University of Indiana, after a year’s study at Cornell University, 
_ where he held a Fellowship in Finance and Political Economy.* Mr. 
Raw was born on December 4, 1863, at Remington, Ind. He 
obtained his early education in the public schools of his native town 
> of Bloomington. In 1880 he entered the Indiana State Univer- 
sity, where he remained until 1884, graduating with the A. B. degree. 
* See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 303, September, 1895. 


4 University of Indiana.—Mr. William Rawles has returned to his 
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_ During the remainder of the year he held the position of Principal of 
the High School at Mitchell, Ind., leaving that to become assistant in 
the preparatory department of Indiana University, where he remained 
until 1887. Since that time he has been Principal of the following 
high schools: Vincennes, Ind., 1887-89; Sedalia, Mo., 1889-92 and 
1893-94 and assistant in the High School of St. Louis, Mo., during the 
year 1892-93. In 1894 he again took up his work at the University 
of Indiana as a post-graduate student, leaving at the end of the year 
with the degree of A. M. 


_ University of Indianapolis, Butler College of Arts.—Mr. Elmer 
_ Burrett Bryan has been appointed to the position of Professor of 
- Social and Educational Science in the Butler College of Arts of the 

University of Indianapolis. Professor Bryan was born on April 23, 
1865, in Van Wert County, Ohio. He received his early education in 
the public schools of Ohio and Indiana and at the High School of 

‘Kokomo, Ind. He graduated from the Indiana State Normal School 

in 1889 and entered the University of Indiana, receiving there the 
degree of A.B. in 1893. He then became Principal of the High 

School at Kokomo, Ind., and from 1894 to the present time has been 

teaching history in the Industrial Training School of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Bryan was Instructor in History during the summer term of 1895 

at Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., and for the past three years has 
been actively engaged in lecturing during the summer months to 
classes composed of teachers, his subjects mainly relating to general 
educational topics. 

Mr. Bryan is a member of the Political Science Association of the 

Central States. 


Johns Hopkins University.—Dr. Jacob H. Hollander,* has been 
advanced from the position of Instructor, to that of Associate in Eco- 
nomics at Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Hollander has recently written: 

“Some Unpublished Letters of Ricardo,’’ Quarterly Journal of Ecen- 
omics, January, 1896. 

‘* Letters of David Ricardo to J. R. McCulloch,’’ 1816-1823, edited 
with introduction and annotations, Publications of the American Econ- 
omic Association, 1896. 

“* Adam Smith and James Anderson,’’ ANNALS, May, 1896. 


Dr. Westel W. Willoughby,t has been advanced from the position 
of Reader, to that of Associate in Political Economy, at Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


 *See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 291, September, 1895. 
¢t See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 278, September, 1894. 
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Dr. Willoughby has recently written: 
‘An Examination of the Nature of the State: A Study in Political 
Philosophy,’’ * 1896. 
“A History of Summer Schoois in the United States,’’ and 
‘*Civil Service Requirements in Prussia,’’ both appearing in the 
- Annual Report of the United States Commissioner of Education. 


University of the City of New York.—Mr. Frank Moore Colby 
has been appointed to the position of Associate Professor of Economics 
in the New York University College. Mr. Colby was born on February 
° 10, 1865, in Washington, D. C. He was educated at various private 
schools and at the High School of Detroit, Mich. He entered 
~ Columbian University of Washington and from there went to Columbia 
7 ‘University, of New York. From the latter institution he received the 
degrees of A. B. in 1888 and of A. M. in 1889. He received an ap- 
pointment as Acting-Professor of History at Amherst College, Mass., 
wher he remained during the year 1890-91. From 1891 to 1895 he 
ss filled the position of Lecturer in History at Columbia University, 
#% holding at the same time an Instructorship in History and Political 
Economy at Barnard College in New York City. For two years he 
was the editor of ‘‘Johnson’s Universal Cyclo,” published by the 
- Department of History and Political Science at Barnard. In 1895 he 
became Professor of Economics in the Graduate Seminary of the New 
ied. York University, continuing to hold this position in connection with 

the one in the College Department of the same institution. 
Professor Colby is a member of the American Academy of Political 

and Social Science. 


-# . Oberlin College.—Mr. James Monroe, LL. D., Professor of Political 
Science and Modern History at Oberlin College, has retired from his 
- position at that institution. Failing health made this step a necessity. 
Professor Monroe was born on July 18, 1821, in Plainfield, Conn. 
_ He attended the public schools in his native town and also the Academy 
at that place. He entered Oberlin College, from which he graduated 
in 1846. From his graduation until 1862, Professor Monroe was Tutor 
and Professor in Oberlin College. He then became United States 
Consul at Rio de Janeiro, where he remained until 1869. In 1871 he 
ras elected Congressman from Ohio and remained at his post in 
Washington until 1881. In the year 1883, he resumed teaching in 
Oberlin College in political science and has remained there until the 
present time. 

*This essay received from the Johns Hopkins University, in June, 1896, the 
John Marshall Prize, which is awarded annually for the best study in Historical 

or Political Science by any former graduate of that institution. 
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Professor Monroe has written and delivered many speeches and 
public addresses which have been given in various parts of the country 
and has published the following articles: 
“The Hayes- Tilden Electoral Commission,’’ Atlantic Monthly, Oc- 
tober, 1893 
‘* The Divine Origin of the Religion of the Bible,”’ two articles 
which appeared in the April and July numbers of the Bibliotheca 
‘Sacra, 1896. 


Ohio State University.—Dr. Herman Vandenburg Ames* has 
been appointed to the position of Assistant Professor of History in the 
Ohio State University. During the year 1893-94, Dr. Ames filled the 
position of Acting Assistant Professor of History in the University of 

Michigan The following year was passed in Leipzig and Heidelberg, 
where Dr. Ames devoted his time to study. 


Dr. Frederick C. Clark t has been advanced from the position of 
Acting Assistant Professor of History and Economics to that of 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology at the Ohio State 
University. For two years, from 1893, Dr. Clark was studying in Halle 
and Berlin, and upon his return in 1895, he received his first appoint- 
ment at the Ohio State University, where he delivered a course of 
lectures on French and German Socialism. In the fall of 1895 he was 
elected to the position of Acting Assistant Professor in the same 
University. 

Dr. Clark is a member of the American Economic Association; 
Political Science Association of the Central States and the Interna- 
ionale Verein fiir Vergleichung der Rechtswissenschaften, of Berlin. 

In addition to the published works which we have already noted, 
Dr. Clark is the author of the following: 

‘* Women vs. the State,’’ Ann Arbor, 1893. 

‘* Problems of the Present for the Legislator,’’ Sequoia, Palo Alto, 
al, 1892. 

‘“* Safeguards against Pauperism,’’ Chicago News-Record, Feb., 1893. 

Neglected Socialist,’’, ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, 
‘March, 1895. 

‘* Der stand der Eisenbahnfrage in Californien,’’ Conrad’s jahr- 
biicher fiir Nationaloekonomie und Statistik. 

‘* The Fisheries Question,’’ 1889. 

A series of articles on Railroads, in The /ndependent, New York. 

Professor Clark has in course of preparation a book entitled: ‘‘ Life 

and Works of Wilhelm Roscher.”’ 


ANNALS, Vol. ii, p. 540, January, 1892 
ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 238, September, 
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Olivet College.— Walter Eugene Colburn Wright has been appointed 
to the position of Professor of Evidences of Christianity and Applied 
Christianity at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich. Dr. Wright’s subjects 

_ jnclude Political Economy and Sociology. Rev. Dr. Wright was born 
on October 26, 1843, in Whitehall, N. Y. In his youth he attended 

_ the country, district and select schools of his native town, subsequently 
spending some time at Castleton Seminary, Vt., and in the prepara- 
tory department of Oberlin College. He entered the graduate depart- 
ment of the college, leaving there in 1865, with the degree of A. B. 
In the same year he went to the Union Theological Seminary, of New 
York City, from which he graduated in 1868, receiving at the same 
time the degree of A. M. from Oberlin College. Dr. Wright then took 
charge of a Congregational Church in Philadelphia, where he remained 
a until 1874, at which time he went abroad, traveling and studying in 
Germany and Italy. Hereturned to America in 1875, taking charge 

_ of a church in Danvers, Mass. In 1882 he was appointed Professor of 

_ History and Philosophy in Berea College, Ky. He remained in this 
\j position for eight years and then became connected with the American 
Missionary Association, and was engaged in the supervision of schools 

_ and other missionary work in the South, finally becoming the District 
_ Secretary for the association, continuing in this capacity until 1895. 
During this time, in 1894, both Oberlin and Olivet Colleges conferred 
_ upon him the degree of D. D. 

Dr. Wright has written many articles which have appeared in the 
Independent, the Congregationalist, and other periodicals. The 
following papers have also been written by him: 

“Southern Illiteracy : Its Cause and Cure.’’ Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 
1887. 

“Christian Fellowship as Affected by Race,” Bibliotheca Sacra, July, 
1894. 

“Society can Afford to Neglect None of its Fragments,’’ The Charities 
Review, January, 1895. 


University of Michigan.—Mr. Frank Haigh Dixon has been 
appointed Instructor in History for one year at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Dixon was born on October 8, 1869, in Winona, Minn. 
He attended the public schools of Winona, subsequently entering the 
University of Michigan. He graduated from this university in 1892, 
with the degree of Ph. B., and for the next three years was engaged 
_ in post-graduate work at the same institution, receiving the Ph. D. 
degree in 1895.* During these three years Dr. Dixon held the position 
of Assistant in Political Economy at the University of Michigan. 


* See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 302, September, 1895. 
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_ After receiving his degree he went abroad, and has been devoting his 
time to study at the University of Berlin. 

Dr. Dixon is a member of the American Historical Association; 
American Economic Association; Michigan Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 

He has written: 

‘* State Railroad Control: A Study of the Iowa Railway Com- 


University of Minnesota.—Mr. Francis Le Rond McVey has been 
appointed to the position of Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. McVey was born on November to, 
1869, in Wilmington, Ohio. He attended the public schools of Toledo, 
Ohio, and of Des Moines, Iowa, entering the Des Moines College in 
1888. In 1889 he went to the Ohio Wesleyan University, graduating 
from there in 1893 with the degree of A. B. In the same year he 
_ entered Yale University, where he studied for two years, receiving the 
Ph. D. degree from that institution in 1895.* During the past year he 
has been with the New York Reform Club in an editorial capacity 
and from January to June, 1896, was Instructor in History in the 
Teachers’ College, New York. He has been lecturing on Political 
Science at Midland Chautauqua, Des Moines, Iowa, during July of 
this year. 
Dr. McVey is a member of the American Economic Association. _ 
He has written the following pamphlets and articles: 

‘“State Banks of Issue,’’ Social Economist, March, 1894. 
‘*State Aid to Railroads in New York,” Social Economist, August, 


. The Martin Mulct Law in [owa,’’ Social Economist, March, 1895. 
_ “The Quality of Money and Wages,’’ Reform Club Pamphlets, No. 
19, 1895. 

‘*The Political Situation in New York City,’’ editorial in Iowa 


Leader, October 22, 1895. 
‘*The Principles of Party,’ Gunton’s Magazine, February, 1896 
“Government Ownership of Railroads,’’ Gunton’s Magazine, July 
and August, 1896. 
“The Populist Movement,” published by the American Economic 
Association in 1896. 


University of M[Missouri.—Mr. Matthew Brown Hammond has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Professor Hammond was born on 
June 13, 1868, in South Bend, Ind. He received his early education 

* See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 303, September, 1895. 
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in the public and high schools of his native town and of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., entering the University of Michigan in 1887. He graduated 
from this institution in 1891, with the degree of Ph. B. He accepteda 
position as Principal of the Versailles Institute, Missouri, leaving there 
to become a student at the University of Wisconsin in 1892, where he 
received the degree of M. L. upon his graduation in 1893. The year 
1893-94 was spent abroad at the Universities of Tiibingen and Berlin, 
and upon his return to America in 1894, Mr. Hammond was awarded 
a University Fellowship in Finance at Columbia University.* 
Professor Hammond is a member of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation; the American Statistical Association. 
He has written the following articles: 
“C. G. Conn’s Plan of Profit-Sharing,’’ Employer and Employed, 
May, 1893. 
“The Financial History of Wisconsin Territory,’’ Wisconsin Histor- 
ical Collections, Vol. xiii. 
_ “The Distribution of our Urban Populations,’ Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, May, 1895. 


Mr. Isidor Loeb, LL. B., t has been advanced from the position of 
~ Assistant Professor of History to that of Acting Professor of History 
and Political Economy at the University of Missouri. 


Shurtleff College.—Rev. Justus Bulkley, D.D., has been ap- 
ie: pointed Professor of History at Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, 
Ti. The Rev. Mr. Bulkley was born on July 23, 1819, at 
Leicester, N. Y. He attended various public schools of New York 
_ State and entered the preparatory department of Shurtleff College in 

1842. In 1847 he graduated from this institution with the degree of 
A. B., and later received the A. M. degree. He was a tutor in the 

_ -preparatory department of Shurtleff College for three years from 1846, 
and in 1849 was ordained a Baptist minister. He accepted the charge 
of a churchin Jerseyville, Ill., where he remained until 1853, when 

1 he received an appointment as Professor of Mathematics at Shurtleff 
College. In 1855 he again took up his clerical work as pastor of a 
church in Carrollton, Ill., where he remained until 1864, having 
during the year 1863-64 received the degree of D. D., for graduate 
work at the Chicago University. From 1864 until the present time, 
: Dr. Bulkley has been Professor of Church History and Church Polity 

_ at Shurtleff College, serving also as Acting President of the college 
from 1870 to 1872. From 1853 until the present time, Dr. Bulkley has 
been connected with the Baptist General Association, in the relations 


* See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 284, September, 1894. 
t See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 294, September, 1895. 
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of Moderator, Clerk, and President of the Board, holding the latter 
— from 1869 to the present. 

Dr. Bulkley has contributed many articles to the press in various 
sections of the country. In 1851 he was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee on Ministerial Obituaries in the Illinois Baptist Pastoral 
Union, and as such has prepared and published sketches of the lives 
of about 450 Baptist ministers who have died in Illinois. 


fir. George Ernest Chipman has been appointed Professor of 
Political and Social Science at Shurtleff College. Professor Chip- 
man was born on July 14, 1868, in Tupperville, N.S. He re- 
¢ ceived his early education in the public schools of his native town, 
and entered the Acadia College of Wolfville, N. S., in 1887. He 

_ remained here until 1892, with the exception of the year 1888-89, 
and graduated with the degree of A. B. He received an appoint- 

, ment as Instructor in Latin and Political Economy at St. Martin’s 
=< New Brunswick, in 1893 being elected Vice-Principal 
of the same institution. He held this position until 1894 and 
received the degree of A. M. from Acadia College in the same year. 
After finishing his academic year at St. Martin’s Seminary, he came 
to the United States and entered Harvard University for a year of grad- 
uate study. In 1895 he received the degree of A. M. from this uni- 
-‘ailie In the same year he was appointed Professor of Latin and 
_ Political Science at Shurtleff College, and Principal of Shurtleff Acade- 
: my and was also made Assistant in Government at Harvard University. 


Syracuse University.—Mr. James Henry Hamilton has been 

Instructor in Political Economy at Syracuse University. 

He was born October 31, 1861, in Greensburg, Ind. He attended 

the public schools in Kingston, Greensburg and Indianapolis, Ind., 

Phillip’s Academy of Andover, Mass., and the Preparatory Depart- 

_ ment of Hanover College, Ind. He entered the College Department 

of this institution in 1881, graduating in 1885 with the degree of B. S. 

He then took up the study of law at the University of Cincinnati, 

receiving from that university the degree of LL. B. in 1887. In 1893 

he began graduate study at the University of Indiana, where in 1894 

he received the degree of A. M. The following year was spent 

abroad at the Universities of Halle and Berlin. In 1895 he was 

appointed Honorary Fellow in Economics* and University Extension 
Lecturer in Political Economy at the University of Wisconsin. 

_ Mr. Hamilton is a member of the American Economic Association, 

Wisconsin Academy of Arts, Science and Letters, and of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science. 


*See ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 304, September, 1895. 
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Vanderbilt University.—Mr. William Charles Branham has been 
advanced from the position of Fellow in History and Economics to 
that of Instructor in History and English in the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. Branham was born on June 4, 1867, at 

_ Gallatin, Tenn. He attended the district schools and a private school 
in Nashville, subsequently entering Vanderbilt University. He grad- 

uated from this institution in 1887, receiving the degree of A. B. He 

was awarded a Fellowship in History and Political Economy by this 
University, which he held for one year. In 1888 he became assistant 

in the University School of Nashville, where he continued for six 
years, in the meantime receiving the degree of A. M. in 1889, from 
Vanderbilt University. He was elected Assistant in English and His- 
tory at Vanderbilt University in 1894, and has held that position until 
the present time. During 1894-95, Mr. Branham had charge of the 
English Department of the Monteagle Chautauqua. 


Wells College.—Mr. Dean Augustus Walker has been appointed 
to the position of Professor of Biblical Literature and Instructor in 
- Social Science in Wells College, Aurora, N. ¥Y. Dr. Walker was born 
on February 3, 1860, in Diarbekr, Turkey. He attended the public 
schools of Newton, Mass., entering Yale University in 1880. In 1884 
he graduated from this university with the degree of A. B. and two 
years later entered the Divinity School of the same institution, having 
in the interval held the position of Professor of Languages in Colorado 
College. From the Divinity School he received the degrees of B. D. in 
1889 and of A. M. in 1890, for work in Semitic Languages. He then 
_ went abroad and became an instructor in the Syrian Protestant College 
_ at Beirut, Syria. Returning to America in 1892, he shortly afterward 
_ entered the University of Chicago, receiving from that university the 
- degree of Ph. D. in 1895. 


_ University of Wisconsin.—Mr. Paul S. Reinsch has been made 
Instructor in Political Science at the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Reinsch was born on June 10, 1869, in Milwaukee, Wis. He attended 
Concordia College, Milwaukee, entering the University of Wisconsin 

4 in 1888. From this institution he received the degree of A. B. in 
1892. He then entered the Law School at Wisconsin, receiving at the 
same time an appointment as University Extension Lecturer during 
the year 1892-93. He graduated from the Law Department in 1894 

_ with the degree of LL. B. He then became a practicing attorney in 
Milwaukee, again taking up his work at the University of Wisconsin 

im 1895, as Instructor and Extension Lecturer in History. 
Mr. Reinsch is a member of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 

_Arts and Letters and of the Wisconsin State Historical Society. 
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fir. Samuel Edwin Sparling has been made Instructor in Political 
Science at Wisconsin. Dr. Sparling was born on January 8, 1866, in 
Rensselaer, Ind. He attended the public schools of his native 
town, subsequently entering the University of Indiana, from which he 
; graduated in 1892, with the degree of A. B. During the two years 
1890-92, Dr. Sparling was Principal of the Rensselaer High School, 
In 1892 he entered the University of Wisconsin, where he remained a 
year, The two years following were spent abroad, at the Universities 
of Halle and Berlin and as a student of Municipal Conditions in 
Paris and in England. Returning to America in 1895, he received an 
appointment as Fellow in Public Administration in the University of 
Wisconsin,* aiso giving instruction in that subject at the university. 
Mr. Sparling has just received the degree of Ph. D.t from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in June, 1896. His thesis was entitled : ‘‘ J7unz- 

cipal History of the City of Chicago."’ 


Yankton College.—Rev. Henry Kimball Warren has recently been 

elected President of Yankton College, holding, at the same time, the 

, position of Professor of History and Political Science. Mr. Warren 

i was born on May 31, 1858, at Cresco, Ia. He attended the county and 

— High School of Portland, Mich. He entered the Academy Department 

{ of Olivet College, and later the College Department, where he re- 

J mained for four years, graduating in 1882, with the degree of A. B. 

; He was Principal of Public Schools in Mount Pleasant, Mich.; and 

LE Superintendent of Public Schools in Hannibal, Mo., from 1882 to 

a. 1889, receiving from Olivet College the degree of A. M. in 1885. He 

. was called to the Presidency of Gates College, Neligh, Neb., in 1889, 

where he remained for five years, becoming President of Salt Lake 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah, in 1895. 


in political and social science and allied subjects on whom the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred at the close of or during the 
last academic year.f 


_ IN ACCORDANCE with our custom we give below a list of the students 


Bryn Mawr College.—Eleanor Louisa Lord, A. B., A.M. Thesis: 
The American Colonies as a Source of Naval Supplies for Great 
Britain. 

University of Chicago.—William Isaac Thomas, A. M., for work 
in Social Science. 

| See ANNALS, Vol. vii, p. 94, January, 1896. 


+See ANNALS, below p. 154. 

t See ANNALS, Vol. i, p. 293, for Academic Year, 18&9-go0; Vol. ii, p. 253. for 1&90-91; 
Vol. iii, p. 241, for 1891-92; Vol. iv, p. 312 and p. 466, for 1892-93; Vol. v, p. 282 and 
P. 419, for 1893-94; Vol. vi, p. 300 and p. 482, for 1894-95. 
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George P. Garrison. Thesis: History of Federal Control of Con- 
gressional Elections. 
George E. Vincent, A.B. Thesis: Sociology and The Integration 
Of Studies. 
Columbia University.—William Robert Shepherd, A. B., A. M. 
_ Thesis: History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. 
Delos Franklin Wilcox, A.B., A.M. Thesis: JJunicipal Govern- 
ment in Michigan and Ohio. 
Cornell University.—Edward Dana Durand, A.B. Thesis: 7he 
_ Finances of New York City. 
Lauros Grant McConachie, A. B. Thesis: 7he Development of 
Committee Legislation in the Federal House of Representatives. 
Harvard University.—Kendric Charles Babcock, Litt. B., A. M. 
Thesis: Zhe Scandinavians in the Northwest. 
Howard Hamblett Cook, A. B., A.M. Thesis: 7he Economic Basis 
of Irish Emigration. 
Theodore Clarke Smith, A.B., A.M. Thesis: Zhe Liberty and 
Fi ee Soil Parties in the Northwest. 
Heidelburg University.—John L. Trisler, A.M. Thesis: Zduca- 
tion and its Relation to Political Economy. 
Johns Hopkins University.—Benjamin William Arnold, Jr., A. B. 
4 Thesis: History of the Tobacco Industry in Virginia from 1860 to 1894. 
Alfred Cookman Bryan, A.B. Thesis: State Banking in Maryland. 
Julian Alvin Carroll Chandler, A. B. Thesis: Representation in 
Virginia. 
James Wilkinson Chapman, Jr., A.B. Thesis: State Tax Commis- 
_ sions in the United States. 
Henry Scofield Cooley, S. B. Thesis: A Study of Slavery in New 
Jersey. 
Frederick Robertson Jones, A.B. Thesis: History of Taxation in 
Connecticut, 1636-1776. 
Henry Ludwell Moore, A.B. Thesis: Von Thinen’s Theory of 
Natural Wages. 
Franklin Lafayette Riley, A. B. Thesis: Colonial Origins of New 
ngland Senates. 
Francis Edgar Sparks, A. B. Thesis: Causes of the Maryland Revo- 
lution of 1689. 
John Thorne, A.B. Thesis: Syntax and Style of Macrobius. 
Leland Stanford Junior University.—Mary Roberts Smith, Ph. B., 
M.S. Thesis: Almshouse Women; A Study of Two Hundred and 
Twenty-eight Women in the City and County Almshouse of Sas 
Francisco. 
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University of the City of New York.—Arthur C. Perry, B. S., 
M.Sc. Thesis: State Control of Railways. 
University of Pennsylvania.—Charles Henry Lincoln. Thesis: 
The Origin of the Second Chamber in France. 
Joseph Solomon Walton. Thesis: Nominating Conventions in 
Pennsylvania. 
Charles Seligman Bernheimer. Thesis: Public Education in Phila- 
delphia. 
Gustav A. Kleene. Thesis: History of the Ten Hour Day in the 
United States. 
University of Wisconsin.—George Henry Alden, A.B. Thesis: 
_ New Governments West of the Alleghenies before 1780. 
Helen Page Bates, A.B. Thesis: State /rrigation in the Australian 
Colonies. 
James H. Hamilton, A.M. Thesis: Savings Banks. 
Harry Huntington Powers, A.M. Thesis: Wealth and Happiness. 
Samuel Edwin Sparling, A.B. Thesis: Municipal History of the 
City of Chicago. 
Yale University.—William Bacon Bailey, A.B. Thesis: Rat/road 
_ Earnings in the United States, 1881-1895. 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, A.B. Thesis: Law, Nature and Conven- 
tion, a Study in Political Theory. 
James Lee Mitchell, A.B. Thesis: 7he Growth of the Spirit of 
Toleration from the Reformation to the French Revolution. 
Sarah Margaret Sherrick, Ph. B. Thesis: Zhe Despotism of 
Richard 11. 


For the academic year 1896-97, appointments to fellowships and 
_ post-graduate scholarships have been made in our leading institutions, 
as follows: 


Amherst College.—7he Roswell Dwight Hitchcock Memorial 
Fellowship in History, Political Economy and Political Science, 
Everett T. Kimball, A. B., and Frank Alonzo Watkins, A. B. Fel- 
lowship divided. 

Boston University.— 7he Jacob Sleeper Fellowship in Economics 
and History, Clarence H. Dempsey, A. B. 

Bryn Mawr College.— Fellowship in History, Ellen Maud Graham, 
A. B. 

University of Chicago. — Universily Fellowships in History, 
James F. Baldwin, A. B., James W. Fertig, William Rullkoetter, 
William H. Wright, Charles T. Wyckoff; in Political Science, Carl E. 
Boyd, Ethel A. Glover; Bucknell Fellowship in Folitical Science, 
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Ephraim M. Heim; University Fellowships in Political Economy, 
Don C. Barrett, Lyon M. King, Simon J. McClean, George G. Tunell; 
Armour-Cram Fellowship in Political Economy, Henry P. Willis; 
University Fellowships in Sociology, Jacob D. Forrest, Albert T. Free- 
_ man, Harry A. Millis, Paul Monroe. 


Columbia University .— University Fellowship in American His- 
tory, Frank Green Bates, B. L.; 1” European History, Horace Mann 
Conaway, A. B.; in Economics, Charles Franklin Emerick, A. B., A. 
M., M.S., Ph. M.; in Finance, Frederick Smith Hall, A. B.; in Public 
Law, Frederick Berg Hartranft, A. B.; im Sociology, Anselm Vinet 
Hiester, B. S., A. B.; in International Law, Francis Raymond Stark, 
A. B., A. M.; in Economics and Social Science, Adna Ferrin Weber, 
Ph. B.; President’s University Scholarship in Municipal Administra- 
dion, William Herbert King, B.S.; University Scholarship in Public 
Law, Carl Evans Boyd, Ph. B.; im Political Economy, Schuyler 
Emerson Day, A. B., and Herbert Camp Marshall, A. B.; im Constitu- 
tional Law, William Oscar Gennert, A.B.; im Sociology, Francis 
_ William Howard, A. B. and William Ransom Tuttle, A. B.; 1% History, 
Walter Flavius McCaleb; in Administrative Law, Milo Roy Maltbie, 
Ph. B., Ph. M. 


Cornell University.— President White Fellowship in Political and 
Social Science, Henry J. Gerling, A. M., LL. B.; Fellowships in Politi- 
cal Economy and Finance, J. B. Phillips, A. M., William Henry Glas- 
: son, Ph.B.; Fellowshipin American History, Charles Henry Rammel- 
_kamp, Ph. B.; President White Fellowship in European History, 
_ Martha Bell Barrett, A. B. 


Harvard University.—Morgan Fellowship in History, Arthur 
Mayer Wolfson, A. B.; Henry Lee Memorial Fellowships in Political 
Economy, Guy Stevens Callender, A. B., A. M.; John 7. Kirkland 
Fellowship in History, James Sullivan, Jr., A. B., A. M.; Robert Treat 
Paine Fellowship in Social Science, Enoch Howard Vickers, A. B., 
A. M.; Ozias Goodwin Memorial Fellowship in History, Gov- 
ernment, and Constitutional Law, Theodore Clarke Smith, A. B., 
A.M.; Henry Bromfield Rogers Memorial Fellowship in Ethics in 
tts Relations to Political Economy, Edward Henry Warren, A. B.; 
Thayer Scholarship in History, Frank Maloy Anderson, A. B.; in 
_ Economics, Oliver Mitchell Wentworth Sprague, A. B.; A.M.; Zown- 
_ send Scholarship in Political Economy, Herbert Camp Marshall, A. B., 
A.M.; Edward Russell Scholarship in History, Norman Maclaren 
Trenholme, A. B.: University Scholarships in Economics and Govern- 
ment, Don Carlos Barrett, Ph. B., A. M., and Charles Sumner Griffin, 
A. B.; in History and ne ~ a Woodbury Leach, Ph. B. 
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University of Ilinois.—University Fellowship in Economics, 
Charles H. Garnett, A. B. 

Johns Hopkins University.—Fellowship in History, James Mor- 
ton Callahan, A. B.; in Economics, Frank Roy Rutter, A. B.; Hopkins 
Scholarships Offered to Virginia and North Carolina Students,* 
Hlonorary Scholarships, G. C. Lee, A. B., E. W. Sikes, A. M.; Scholar- 
ships, F. L. Carr, Ph. B., J. W. Gregg, S. B., E. W. Kennedy, A. B. 

University of Minnesota.—Fellowships in History, Miss Cravath 
and Hope McDonald, B. S. 

University of Pennsylvania.—George Leib Harrison Senior Fel- 
lowship in Political Science, Charles Henry Lincoln, Ph. D., George 
Leib Harrison Fellowship in European History, Arthur C. Howland; 
in Political Economy, Walter E. Weyl; in Political Science, Frederick 
S. Shepherd; George Leib Harrison Scholarship in English and 
History, Joseph S. Kratz, A. B.; in History and Philosophy, Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein, A. B. 

University of Rochester.—Sherman Scholarship in Constitutional 
Law, George Briggs Huntingdon, A. B. 

Swarthmore College.—/. W. Lippincott Fellowship in History, 
John W. Gregg, B. L. 


Vassar College.—Aadbott Fellowship in Sociology and Political 
Economy, Emilie Louise Wells, A. B. 

Washington and Lee University.—Howard Houston Fellowship, 
Jacob D. M. Armistead, A. B. 

University of Wisconsin.—Universily Fellowship in Economics, 
Balthasar H. Meyer, B. L.; in History, Charles T. Wentworth, A. B.; 
Japanese Fellowship in Economics, M. Shiozawa; Rockford College 
Fellowship in Economics, Mary Sabin, A.B.; Christian Endeavor 
Graduate Scholarship in Social Science, Mary Spence, A. B. 


* These scholarships are awarded by the Academic Council to college graduates, 
the choice being guided by the character and intellectual promise of the can- 
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PROF. JOHANNES CONRAD, of the University of Halle, Germany, 
has just published a new and enlarged edition of Part I of his 
“ Grundriss zum Studium der Nationalokonomie,’’ * which was pre- 
pared originally for distribution among his students as a substitute for 
the dictation previously given at each lecture. In its present shape, 
it is intended to meet the needs of a larger public as well. Part I 
contains the outlines of lectures on theoretical political economy, 
the other parts which are to follow, will deal with practical economic 
problems and statistics. The book is quite readable throughout, and 
a thoughtful person will find in it more than an ordinary syllabus. 
The definitions are prepared with great care, and the bibliographical 
references are well-selected, up to date, and very complete. It is not 
difficult, from these outlines, to get at Professor Conrad’s point of view 
on the fundamental questions of value, price, population and money. 
His vigorous hold on the best German and foreign literature of his 
subject, combined with a calm, moderate, eclectic temperament, 
make his views such as ought to find a warm welcome in America. 


IN THE STRUGGLE for industrial supremacy, technical education 
seems destined to play an increasing part. It is the popular belief that 
to its excellent technical schools, Germany owes a large part of its 
manufacturing prestige, while that Great Britain, secure in its posi- 
tion, has neglected this factor of industrial growth. But what was 
true ten years ago is no longer the fact. A recent report of the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Industry and Labor ¢ furnishes conclusive evidence 
of the enormous progress made in this regard in Great Britain in 
recent years. Dr. Oscar Pyfferoen, of the University of Ghent, was 
commissioned by the Ministry to study technical education in Eng- 
land, and this comprehensive and careful report is the result of his 
labors. The body of the book is devoted to, the legislative and 
administrative basis of the system, and to a description of a large 
number of institutions. As the facts are accessible to our readers in 
the Report (Eighth Annual) of the United States Bureau of Labor on 

* Grundriss zum Studium der politischen Ockonomie, I Teil, Nationaldkonomie, 
Von Prof. Dr. J. ConRAD. Pp. 79. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896, 


t Rappert sur Tenscignement professionel en Angleterre. Pp. 321. Brussels: Min- 
istére de l’Industrie et du Travail, 1896. 
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Industrial Education, a summary of them here is not essential. In 
his excellent introduction Dr. Pyfferoen happily characterizes the 
function of the technical school, as two-fold:—to remedy the evils 
brought about by the decline of apprenticeship, and to acquaint the 
_workingman with the general notions of his trade in order that he 
may labor more intelligently and be competent to perform all the 
operations of this or cognate industries. With a laboring population 
so trained, many of the difficulties which the uncertainty of modern 
industry brings with it, would be overcome. Belgium, he tells us in 
conclusion, cannot neglect to profit by the experience of her neigh- 
bors, and that she may not retrograde in the competitive struggle, he 
suggests an organization of technical education, not unlike the Eng- 
lish, though adapted to local conditions. 


THE DATA of economic geography are in large part derived from 
geology and physical geography. It is rare that information of this 
kind is presented in a form so fascinating as that in which Major 
Powell has described the Colorado River basin in his book on the 
“Canyons of the Colorado.” * The explorations of this region made 
‘by Major Powell from 1869-72, and the reports published by the 
Smithsonian Institution are known to all students of geology, but are 
not familiar to many others. The present volume gives a non-tech- 
nical account of the Colorado country by publishing the diary kept by 
Major Powell in the summer of 1869. The diary is printed, as it was 
written, in the present tense, and in it, geography often takes the 
form of thrilling tales of adventure. The diary comprises chapters 
-V-XIV, of the book, the first four chapters and the last being 
devoted to a general description of the physical features of the Colo- 
rado basin. Throughout the narrative frequent references are made 
to the Indian tribes inhabiting the region, and thus the book contains 
an account of the present condition and past civilization of these 
interesting pueblo-building aborigines. Every reader of Major 
-Powell’s writings knows the charm of his style, but in the present 
volume his descriptions are rendered more than usually vivid by a 
wealth of excellent illustrations. The book is an artistic volume as 
readable and instructive as it is beautiful. 


THE WAR between Japan and China came at a time when the 
United States, because of industrial conditions at home, was giving 
more than usual attention to the development of foreign trade. 


* Canyons of the Colorado. By J.W. POWELL, Ph.D., LL.D., formerly Director of 
the United States Geological Survey. Pp. 400. Price, $10. Meadville, Pa: Flood 
 & Vincent, The Chautauqua-Century Press, 1895. 
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Unquestionably our greatest commercial progress in the future will be in 
securing a larger share in the growing trade of Asia and South 
America, and for this reason any book that helps us to understand 
the trade conditions of either of these regions will be of service. In 
the ‘‘ Future Trade in the Far East,’’ * the leading commercial cities 
of Japan, China, Siam, the British East Indies, and India are briefly 
discussed from the standpoint of their present and probable trade 
with England. The author’s attempt was a modest one, and he 
has essayed to present only a few facts regarding each city and coun- 
try mentioned. What the author has said is well chosen, and the 
chief fault of the book is its brevity. The foreign trade of Japan and 
China is certain to increase as the results of the treaty of Shimo- 
noseki, and the commercial treaties which Japan is making with Eng- 
land, the United States and other nations, and if Mr. Wakefield’s 
conclusions are correct, this trade is to be a direct one between pro- 
ducer and consumer. ‘‘ The tendency,’’ he says, ‘“‘ is in every 
instance to throw off the yoke of the intermediary trader and to deal 
directly with the producer, and this tendency is especially present in 
the minds of both native and foreign manufacturers whose interests 
lie in China and Japan.”’ Although the author finds evidences ‘‘ of 
something akin to commercial revolution’’ in Japan and elsewhere, 
he believes ‘‘ there is still a vast scope for the profitable employment 
of foreign money and enterprise.’’ 


‘‘ SHORT STUDIES IN PARTY POLITICS ”’ f is made up of a series of 
articles originally published in Scribner's Magazine. These papers 
present in a most readable manner an analysis of the principles and 
tendencies of political parties rather than a study of party machinery. 
Throughout the work are to be found interesting allusions to men 
prominent at different times in the history of the nation. The value 
of the studies is enhanced because of the personal acquaintance of the 
author with the men and measures of a great part of the period. The 
twenty-seven portraits of presidents and statesmen, copied from ‘‘highly 
prized photographs and paintings,’’ form a unique feature of the book. 


Dr. Max HIRSCH, the enthusiastic advocate of trade unionism in 
Germany, has recently published in pamphlet form { his essay on the 


* Future Trade in the Far East. By C. C. WAKEFIELD, F.G. R. $., Member of the 
London Chamber of Commerce, with maps, illustrations, appendices, glossary 
and index. Pp. xii, 184. London and New York: Whittaker & Co., 1896. 

+ Short Stories in Party Politics. By NOAH BROOKS. Pp. 205. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 

3 Die Entwickelung der Arbeiterberufsvercine in Grossbritannien und Deutsch- 
dand. Von Dr. Max Himscw. Pp. 76. Price, 1.50 m. Berlin: Hermann Bahr, 1896. 
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importance which belongs to itin England. Of recent growth, it had 
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Development of Trade Unions in England and Germany, which 
originally appeared in the Jahrbuch fur vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
The movement is far from having attained in Germany the 


- not hardened into an institution, when some twenty years ago the 
 Jabor question assumed so marked a place in the political and social 
life of the empire. Vaguely understood, and often suspected as an 
importation and not an organic growth, the unions had to contend 
with many difficulties. On the one hand Socialism enticed the labor- 
ers with the promise of an easier way to happiness, while the state, 

with its patriarchal tendencies, hemmed in rather than encouraged 
these outgrowths of private initiative. Between the two opposing 
_ forces the unions have grown slowly, and have brought forth few fruits. 
Dr. Hirsch depicts the vicissitudes of this growth and seeks to demon- 
strate, that though these fruits may be far inferior in quantity, they are 
similar in kind to those produced in England. This line of argument 
affords an admirable opportunity to exhibit the strength of unionism, 
a task which the author accomplishes with a master hand. 


Dr. CARL ALFRED ScHMID has had the courage to prepare for Ger- a 
man readers a Digest of the Report of the Royal Commission, as a contri- F 
bution to the history of labor.* With infinite patience he has 

_ delved through the voluminous report and presented here its main 
features. His work has been chiefly that of selecting and condensing 
the evidence from the great mass of material. He does, indeed, at the 

; _ close of each topic, givea brief résumé, and some ten pages toward 
= the close of the book summarize the author’s conclusions; but he has 

effaced himself and allowed others to speak through his words. A 
. i complete system of references indicates precisely the source of all facts 
and opinionscited. The main portion of the book treats of wages, 
hours of labor and the general standard of life of the laborer, while 
an appendix summarizes the testimony in regard to the actual condi- 
tion of co-operative enterprises. The book might have been entitled 
a ‘‘ Guide tothe Report of the Labor Commission,” and as such will 
_ prove of permanent usefulness to students. 


THE PUBLICATIONS of the Musée Social give promise of consider- 
_ able value, notably to students of the labor question in all its phases. 
Thus, a recent circular (No. 1, Series B), gives the text of a bill passed 
by the French Senate on the Liability of Employers. The meaning 


* Reitrage zur Geschichte der gewerblichen Arbeit in England wahvend der letzten 
50 Jahre, Nach den Erhebungen der Royal Commission on Labour. Von Dr. CaRL 
ALFRED SCHMID. Pp. 215. Price, 4.50 m. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 
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of the bill is made clear by a series of notes which summarize the 
debates on important topics. An ample bibliography gives for the 
various countries a list of laws and of parliamentary and official docu- 
ments, as well as other works which relate to laboraccidents. Another 
circular (No. 6, Series A), gives an account of the recent Seventh 
International Congress of Miners at Aix-la-Chapelle. Aftera brief 
historical statement of the work of the preceding congresses, it gives 
a digest of the debates on the eight-hour day, women’s labor, over 
hours, and kindred topics. It closes with a biographical sketch of 
Thomas Burt, M. P., who presided over the Congress, and who has 
long been known as a leader in labor matters in England. 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE’’* is the somewhat mislead- 
ing title of a volume of sixteen lectures, delivered by the late Professor 
Seeley, of Cambridge University, during the years 1885-86. Though 
a professor of history, Seeley regarded himself as in the field of an 
historian when he discussed political science as well as when he pre- 
sented some period of history. It is his doctrine that ‘‘ History with- 
out Political Science has no fruit; Political Science without History 
has no root.’’ Taking the states which have appeared in the world, 
as history shows them to us, he attempts to treat them as a botanist 
would treat the plants which nature gives him. States are to be 
considered as natural growths. They are organisms. The duty of 
political science is to explain them, not to start with a priori concep- 
tion of what a state ought to be. In other words, true progress in 
political science is to be made by the inductive method. The first 
task of the science is classification, and it is to this that Seeley en- 
tirely devotes his attention. He finds three stages of development: 
the tribal state, the theocratic state, and the state proper, depending 
respectively on the three ‘state motives,’’ kinship, religion, and in- _ 
terest. Besides the states which may be so classified, there exists 
certain quasi-states, or inorganic states, which are held together by 
force and are usually the result of conquest. 

The author considers the various terms which were introduced by 
Aristotle as entirely inadequate and misleading, when applied to most 
of the forms of government which have appeared, and makes the 
following classifications: city states and country states (Athens being 
a type of the former and any great European nation of the latter); 
centralized and decentralized states; states having a large province and 
states having a small province; states having a government making 
organ and those which have not; states where power is in one hand 


* Introduction to Political Science. By Sir J. R. See_ey, K,C.M.G. Pp. xi. 387. 
Price, $1.50. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896, 
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and where it is distributed. In the last three lectures aristocracy and 
democracy are treated and it is said that ‘‘there is no opposition 
between the principles; there is only a practical opposition of tenden- 
cies’? which may, however, be reconciled. Though somewhat paradox- 
_ ical, the lectures, like all of Seeley’s works, are interesting. They 
contain much acute and valuable discussion of terms and a vast 
_ number of historical illustrations. As might be expected much use 
is made of English history. To one already familiar with general 
9 history this volume forms a very suggestive commentary on the forms 
of government which have grown up in different ages and under 


REVIEWS. 

_ La Loi des Pauvres et la Société Anglaise: Organization de I Assist- 

ance Publique en Angleterre. By EMILE CHEVALLIER (Ouvrage 

couronné par l'Institut, Prix Beaujour). Pp. 411. Paris: Arthur 
Rousseau, 1895. 


The literature in relation to the English poor law system is already 
- voluminous, and comprehends many works of undoubted excellence. 
_ As far as the history or description of the administration of the poor 
laws is concerned, there can, therefore, scarcely be said to exist any 
great need for another work. Moreover, the Frenchman is not in 
general an apt or devoted student of foreign institutions. A book on 
this subject by a native of France, therefore, if it is to be of value to 
the English-speaking public, must do something more than give a 
history and description of the system. It must possess some peculiar 
merit on account either of the attitude assumed by the author in mak- 
ing his study or of comparisons made with other systems with which 
he is equally or more familiar. 
Handicapped by these rather severe conditions, the work of M. 
- Chevallier nevertheless has a real raison d’étre. 
A student of foreign social questions cannot but be struck with the 
different attitudes with which the same problems are considered in 
England and in France. A question which in the first country is 
deemed to be strictly one relating to poor relief, in France, is a labor 
question. The present movement for workingmen’s insurance in 
Europe is an excellent example of this. In France the question is con- 
sidered without the slightest suggestion being made as to its influence 
on poor relief. In England, workingmen’s insurance is proposed 
strictly as a measure of poor law reform. It is precisely in respect to 
this distinction that M. Chevallier’s work is of chief importance. 
Though the account of the history and administration of the poor 
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of his work, a part which might have been fittingly entitled the 


_ the system of the organization of labor upon the extent of pauperism, 


_ creation and development of workingmen’s organizations and em- 


ences consists in the widespread development in France of the so- 


_ viding for old age pensions for its invalidated workingmen, in erect- 


_ their own homes, in providing schools, a medical and hospital service, 
_ ete., asum which is equal to one-half that distributed by the company 
_ in the way of dividends. The Coal Mining Company of Anzin does 


same purposes. 


_ tenance of institutions which take eate of the workingmen when 


r 
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law system seems to be clear and correct, it is the last hundred pages 


relationship of the English poor law system to the labor problem in 
England, that is of interest to the American or English student. 
The questions here considered are: what have been the effects of 


and, vice versa, what have been the effects of the poor laws upon the 


ployers’ institutions for the benefit of their employes. In answering 
these questions, the author has given us an admirable sketch of the 
fundamental differences between the English and French laboring 
man, and English and French workingmen’s institutions. 

As regards these latter the experience of the two countries have 
been in marked contrast with each other. The first of these differ- 


called Jnstitutions Patronales, or institutions founded by employers 
for the benefit of their employes, and their almost total absence in 
England. In France it is almost an exception to find alarge indus- 
trial establishment that does not make a considerable pecuniary 
sacrifice for the carrying on of work to improve the condition of their 
employes. The Coal Mining Company of Blanzy expends over a 
million of francs a year in subsidizing sick insurance funds, in pro- 


ing dwellings, and assisting its workingmen to become owners of 


still more, and expends over a million and a half for similar purposes, 
and the great iron and steel works of Le Crensol an equal amount. 
These, though notable, are not isolated examples. Practically all of 
the great coal mining companies, such, for instance, as those of 
Douchy, Courriéres, Siérin and Bessiges do as much in proportion to 
their resources as Blanzy and Anzin. The Bon Marché at Paris, the 
printing house of Mame et Fils at Tours, the glass works of Boccarat, 
and scores of others might be mentioned for their sacrifices for the 
In England, such a system of workingmen’s institu- 
tions does not exist. In other words, as regards at least the large 
industries, employers in France have created or assisted in the main- 


sick or in trouble, which assist them to make savings and become 
houseowners, or to provide fof pensions in their old age. In Eng- 
land employes®fiave taket# no such precautions for the assistance of 
thei’ workingmen wien in need, but on the other hand have 
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developed a general poor law system. It is not clear whether the 
absence of workingmen’s institutions has contributed to the 
development of poor relief, or the fact that such a system was in 
existence, seemed to obviate the necessity for creating relief insti- — 
tutions. Whatever the explanation of these facts, there can be no 
doubt that the difference of the condition of affairs profoundly 

modifies the problem of poor relief in the large manufacturing 

communities. 


the two countries. Though England was the first to create a sielal 
savings bank, and France did not follow the lead until twenty years 
later, the development of this institution in the latter country soon 
surpassed that of the former, both in respect to the amount of deposits - 
and the number of depositors. Moreover as the law of England " 
permits of a larger maximum account for each depositor than is the | 
case in France, there isno doubt that the poorer classes are much better _ 
represented among the depositors in the latter than in the former _ 
country. Statistics of private savings banks in France show a similar 4, : 
greater development of these institutions in France. ; 

Turning next to mutual aid societies organized by the workingmen 
themselves, England has gone a long way toward making up her lack 
of other kinds of prudential organizations by the great success 
achieved in this field. The great development of the friendly societies _ 
is well known. France to be sure has similar institutions in hervery 
successful Sociélés de Secours Mutuels, but she has no such institutions _ 
as the Ancient Order of Foresters, the Manchester Unity, the Hearts = 
of Oak Benefit Society, etc. 

It is unnecessary to follow this comparison further. Enough has 
been given to show the attitude of the author in making his study. 
With him the effort has been made not so much to study the system, 
as to study the effect of the system upon English society. The funda- 
mental points that it was desired to emphasize were: that the poor > 
law system of a country must be studied in its relations to existing 
social institutions, and to determine in how far it is possible to avoid © 
the necessity for poor relief by the development of institutions of — 
saving and forethought. 

To the French reader other portions of M. Chevallier’s work will | 
doubtless be of equal interest with those commented upon. For © 
American readers, however, the features referred to constitute its “ 
chief value. 
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«Jn. conclusion, it should be added that this study is based upon a 
‘ personal investigation made by the author, and received the Beaujour 
prize from the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, as the best a 
work submitted in a competition held by the Academy. q G 
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Civic Club Digest of the Educational and Charitable Institutions and 
Soctelies in Philadelphia. Compiled by a Committee of the Social 


Science Section of the Civic Club, with an Introduction on Social 
Aspects of Philadelphia Relief Work by Samuel McCune Lindsay, . 
Ph. Dz Pp. clxxiv, 201. Price, 1.00. Philadelphia: Civic Club a 


of Philadelphia, 1895. 


‘Tt seems that as long ago as 1879 the Philadelphia Society for 

Organizing Charity published a ‘‘Manual for Visitors among the é J 

Poor, with a Classified and Descriptive Directory to the Charitable - 

and Beneficent Institutions of Philadelphia.’’ This was one year before 

the Boston Charities Directory was issued and two years before the 

appearance in print of the ‘‘ London Register and Digest.’’ * But while 

the charity organization societies of London, New York, Boston and . 

Baltimore have issued successive editions of their charities directories to 

correspond with the rapid increase and development of charitable insti- 

tutions, the Philadelphia book has remained in its original form, and 

so has long ceased to be a directory to the existing charitable agencies. . a 

It has now been replaced by this work of the enterprising Civic Club. 
The most notable feature of the new directory is the introductory 7 

matter, covering 164 pages, written by Professor Lindsay, of the 

University of Pennsylvania. The formal statements found in a char- 

ities directory under the name of each organization are useful for ref- i F 

erence, but the ordinary reader is not able from these statements to - 

gain any clear conception of the charity work of a city as a whole. : 

Much duplication of effort becomes at once apparent, but one is left in 

doubt as to the adequacy of the efforts made, the real quality of the 

work accomplished, and the ideals toward which improvements should 

be directed. The delineation must be thrown into perspective by one 

who is familiar with the relative positions of the various organizations, 

and one who can treat the whole scene in the light of the accumulated 

experience which modern charity commands. To supply this need 

was evidently the purpose of Professor Lindsay’s introductory essay. 

The result is worthy of high commendation. 
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The introduction may be analyzed as follows: 

1. A discussion of the general principles of charity work under such 
headings as ‘‘ Charity, New and Old,’’ “‘ Personal Requisites for Char- 
itable Work,” ‘‘ Public vs. Private Relief,’’ ‘‘ Outdoor Relief vs. Indoor 
Relief,’’ ‘‘ The Unemployed and Tramp Class,’’ and ‘‘ Care of Help- 
less and Dependent Children.” 

2. Sections devoted to the historical development of some phases of — 4 
charity work, such as ‘‘ Charity Organization Movement in England,” | 
“Charity Organization Movement in the United States,” and “‘ Alms- 
houses and Public Relief in Philadelphia.” 

3. A treatment of local conditions in charity and relief work under 
such titles as ‘‘The Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity,” 
‘*A United Charities Building an Imperative Need,’’ ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Poor Law,’’ ‘‘ Settlement and Residence,’’ ‘‘ Department of Charities 
and Correction,’’ ‘‘ Public Health Regulations,” ‘‘ Care of the Insane 
and Feeble-minded,’’ ‘Hospitals, Dispensaries and Free Medical 
Aid,” Wayfarers’ Lodges and Woodyards,’’ Provident Loan Asso- 
ciations and Pawnshops,”’ and ‘‘ Charitable Work of the Churches.’’ 

To this essay are added as appendices: (1) Suggested Rules and 
By-Laws of a Charity Organization Society Committee [London], (2) 
By-Laws of the Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity, (3) The 
Pennsylvania Lunacy Law, (4) A List, with Addresses, of the City 
Physicians [fifty in number], City Apothecaries, Health Board Inspec- 
tors and Vaccine Physicians, (5) Immigration Laws and Regulations, 
(6) Suggestions Regarding Disinfectants, and (7) Bibliographical Ref- 
erences for General Reading. 

Nearly every topic of the essay is treated with some reference to its 
historical development, and frequent comparisons are made with the 
experience of other cities in similar lines of work. References are also 
made under each topic to the special literature of the subject. For. 


guide. 

In the discussion of general principles Professor Lindsay presents | 
the commonly accepted views of progressive administrators of charity. 
The difference between the old charity and the new is given in the 
statement that ‘“‘ henceforth, the chief test of charity will be the effect _ 
on the recipient.’’ Public outdoor relief (abolished in Philadelphia, | 
1879) is condemned on the ground that it ‘invariably undermines 
self-reliance and independence.’’ Yet in other lines of relief work the 
best results are expected from an enlarged public policy. “Public _ 
relief, and public relief alone,can in the best sense have a large ] 
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restorative end in view. It can be co-ordinated and graded in a way that 
private charity can scarcely ever hope to be, with the ultimate purpose 
of reducing the need of it toa minimum.’’ He is in agreement with 
Professor Warner and most writers upon the subject in the statement 
that public relief ‘‘can only be relied upon ”’ ‘‘to provide successfully 
when its administration can be reduced to simple and definite rules.” 
It may be questioned whether too much is not made of this routine 
character as a criterion in the demarcation of the suitable boundary 
between public and private charity. The administration of a hospital 
for the insane, which is considered a typical institution for public 
management, is not an undertaking of essentially more routine char- 
acter than the granting of orders for groceries and coal where public 
administration has signally failed. In fact, it is thought necessary to 
have at the head of such an institution a man of the highest skill, 
clothed with the greatest discretionary power. The important element 
to be kept in view is not so much the difficulty of management as the 
difficulty of deciding upon whom the benefits shall be conferred. The 
insane form a class readily distinguishable, and a class which no one 
will join for the sake of its benefits. Whether free treatment be 
granted only in cases of actual destitution, or more generously, even 
as in Minnesota, to the extent of the state’s assuming the care and 
support of all who are afflicted with insanity, is a matter not of 
extreme social importance. 

The same may be said of schools for other classes of defectives and 
_ in some degree of hospitals for the sick. Without great danger alms- 
houses, when properly conducted, may be made comparatively free for 
all who will apply But outdoor relief is something which breeds 
an appetite for itself and an indefinite population is ready to qualify 
for it. Children, parents, brothers and sisters are ready to abandon 
their relatives to its care. The public almoner is under constant 
political and social pressure to increase his grants. That which is 
_ demanded as a right is given without sympathy and received without 
gratitude. Public outdoor relief therefore has seldom if ever suc- 
ceeded in improving social conditions except in communities where 
_ poverty is so general as to preclude extravagant expenditure for its 
relief. When the general welfare requires the constant refusal of 
suppliants it is not safe to place the discretion in the hands of a public 
official with an unlimited resource in the tax list. 
_ The work of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania receives 
_ merited praise and its system of boarding out children under super- 
_ vision is described in detail. The reader is allowed to infer that the 
Philadelphia Society for Organizing Charity is relapsing from its 
ved former activity, especially in respect to meetings of the Assembly and 
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conferences of women visitors, while developing inordinately in the 
direction of relief giving. 

A counterpart to the German compulsory service is found in the 
provision that any citizen chosen to serve as a director in the Depart- 
ment of Charities and Correction shall be fined $60 if he is able but 
unwilling to perform this service.* 

In the division of the unemployed into three classest perhaps the 
most numerous class is omitted—men who are willing to work and 
are fairly capable except for their irregular habits which render them 
subject to frequent dismissal. 

The directory itself cannot well be criticised from this distance. The 
data seem to have been gathered with care, and the arrangement is 
fairly good, though improvable. The names of honorary officials of 
charities are carefully given, but the officials who are in charge and to 
whom correspondence should be directed are generally omitted. A 
list of ‘‘Charity Organization Societies in Foreign Countries,”’ is 
apparently taken from the list of correspondents published by the 
London Society and includes many organizations which are by no 
means charity organization societies. This list includes the public 
bureaus of charities of many French and German cities, but the 
Philadelphia Department of Charities and Correction seems to have 
been overlooked by the compilers of the directory. A very serviceable 
index closes the volume, but unfortunately the introduction is not 
included within its scope. 


DAVID I. GREEN. 
Hartford, Conn. 


A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Econo- 
mic Crises of the Present Century. By CHARLES A. CONANT. 
Pp. 595. Price, $2.50. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1896. 


In his preface Mr. Conant disclaims any attempt at either original 
investigation or profound analysis of his subject. ‘‘ My purpose,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ has been to bring together, in compact form, the leading facts 
regarding the banks of the world authorized to issue circulating notes, 
and the history of the financial and economic crises through which 
they have passed. There is no work in English covering exactly the 
ground covered by the ‘ History of Modern Banks of Issue.’’’ This 
is entirely true, and his book will undoubtedly perform a useful func- 
tion as a reference volume in this country during the next few years, 


when the banking question is likely to equal, if mot supersede in 
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interest the silver question. Yet the book is only a compilation, and ie 
not a connected history. It is a series of independent historical | 
sketches of the world’s banking systems, in which the only continuity 

of purpose seems to be a desire to give fully and honestly as many 
facts, figures and dates as possible. To the student, therefore, who > 
las access to the financial literature of France and Germany, Mr. 
Conant’s book will have little value except as a guide, and here only | 
in part, for his reliance has been wholly upon French and English 
treatises. With the German literature upon banking he appears to 
have no acquaintance. Nevertheless, he has done his work con- 
scientiously, intelligently and in clear English, and the result is an 
exceedingly timely and useful book. The present generation of 
bankers in this country, many of whom seem to have an idea that the 
national banking system of the United States is almost ideal, and that 
a banking currency, to be safe and acceptable, must be based on - 
government bonds, will find much novel and interesting material in __ 
Mr. Conant’s book. 

In the first chapter of twenty pages Mr. Conant presents his — 
‘‘Theory of a Banking Currency,’”’ which is that known as the es 
“banking principle,’ holding that notes should be based upon the 
general assets of banks rather than upon a required reserve of coin or 
legal tender. This is not a very satisfactory chapter. Mr. Conant 
advocates the ‘‘ banking principle ’’ without reservation, but his 
presentation of its advantages, both in this chapter and in the closing 
chapter of the book, which is headed ‘‘ The Advantages of a Banking 
Currency,’’ is lacking in cogency and clearness. Mr. Breckenridge, 
in his thorough monograph on ‘‘ The Canadian Banking System,"’ is 
much more convincing in his defence of the same principle; and so is 
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‘‘Money and Banking.’’ Mr. Conant first states ‘‘two important _ 
truths which should be clearly understood at the outset: (1) That bank-— 
notes are not money; (2) that bank-notes are a form of credit, and are 
of substantially the same nature as bills of exchange, promissory notes — 
and checks.’’ As he gives the reader no definition of money, it is” 
rather difficult to get a clear understanding of the distinction between 
bank-notes and money. If he means by ‘‘money’’ a commonly 
accepted medium of exchange, his book contains abundant evidence 
= that bank-notes should be classed with money instruments, although 
checks and bills certainly cannot be soclassed. The demand notes of — 
a government are of substantially the same nature as its interest-_ 
bearing bonds, and both are a form of credit, yet Mr. Conant appears © 
to regard government paper of the first kind as money. Exceptin— 
the case of inconvertible government paper, the only distinction 
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between government demand-notes and bank-notes is the fact that 
the former are usually a forced legal tender, while the latter are not. 
The distinction, however, which Mr. Conant apparently has in mind 
relates to the effect which bank issues have upon the volume of cur- 
rency. ‘‘Inflation by bank-note issues,’’ he declares, ‘‘ when banks 
are required by law and by commercial custom to redeem their notes 
in coin on demand, is not conceivable in any such sense as inflation by 
means of government paper money, issued without regard to the 
demands of business and incapable of contraction with the diminution 
of those demands.’’ That is true, for governments, when they issue 
notes, even though they redeem them in coin on demand, do not at 
the same time act as hanks of deposit, and so provide an innocuous 
retreat for the surplus money in circulation, the export of gold to 
other countries being, therefore, the only check upon inflation. 
Bank-notes, on the contrary, do not drive out gold when there is an 
excess of money, but go themselves into retirement. But this differ- 
ence in the effect of bank and government issues does not justify 
calling one of these forms of credit money and classing the second 
with other promissory papers. In fact, the question as to whether 
bank-notes are money or not hinges on definitions, and is unimportant. 
Whether we call them money or not, however, it is important to 
understand the exact nature of the money function which they 
perform. 

The national bank-note of this country, being a legal tender be- 
tween banks and being accepted by the government in payment of 
most dues, has been proved by experience to constitute almost a fixed 
part of the monetary supply, and instead of regulating the volume of 
currency in accordance with commercial needs, it has been almost as 
inelastic as the government greenback or treasury note. If a defini- 
tion of money includes the greenback, it must certainly include also 
the national bank-note. On the other hand, experience has proved 
that the circulation of bank-notes issued under a free banking 
system, if redemption in coin is maintained, varies with the ebb and 
flow of trade, thus often rendering unnecessary the expensive import 
or export of specie. This is the important part which the genuine 
bank-note—a credit instrument based on commercial assets and not 
secured or guaranteed by government pledges—plays in the field of 
money, and it does not matter whether we call it money or not. 

The two countries which have furnished the best illustrations of the 
advantages of free banking are Scotland and Canada, and Mr. Conant 
gives sixty pages to the history and description of their systems. As 
his chief object ‘‘ beyond that of a narrator,’’ is avowedly to “im- 
press upon thinking Americans the importance of having the currency 
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regulated by commercial conditions and not by the whims of politi- 
cians,” it is a little surprising that he does not accord more space to 
Scotland and Canada. So much of these sixty pages is filled with 
historical statistics of little significance, that in his analysis and 
exposition of the advantages of the banking system the author 
is apparently cramped by the necessity for condensation. In his 
discussion of the Canadian system he gives due attention to the 
positive enactments of the law, but does not bring out clearly the fact 
that the excellence of the system as a whole is due in large part to the 
lack of law. He does not mention the fact, for instance, that a Can- 
adian bank is not obliged to accept the notes of other banks, or that 
the notes have no legal tender quality whatever. Yet this fact gives 
the strong, conservative banks the power to exert an effective restrain- 
_ ing influence on any speculative or dangerous tendency that may 
_ develop in any of the more adventurous banks. This may be called 
_ a negative feature of the Canadian system, but it is a most important 
_ one, and one that, unless especially pointed out, will not be discovered 
_ by the average American reader, familiar as he is with the fact that 
- our national bank-note is legal tender in several directions. However, 
_ Mr. Conant’s sketches of the Canadian and Scotch systems deserve 
commendation rather than criticism. Any reader at all familiar with 
banking operations will readily get a clear idea of the laws and con- 
ditions necessary to the successful management of banks under the 

- so-called free banking principle. 
Further evidence in support of the “ banking principle ’’ Mr. Con- 
- ant finds in his study of banking operations during the last 100 
_ years in this country. The three chapters on this part of the subject, 
_ covering 100 pages, treat respectively the Bank of the United States, 
the State Banking Systems, and the National Banking System. He 
=o very clearly that a comparison of the state banking systems 
¥ must lead to conclusions unfavorable to the present national banking 
law, holding that ‘‘the experience of the New England and Indiana 
banks is the triumphant vindication of the principle of banking on 
_ general assets and issuing notes redeemable in coin on demand;”’ 
_ whereas the experience of banks with circulation based on securities 
ol affords a hint of what the present system ‘‘ would become if mote is- 
i. sues, based upon state and municipal securities, were substituted, as is 


__-- sometimes proposed, for note issues based upon national bonds.”’ 


A: This is one of the best chapters in the book. 

; Little need be said of the other portions of the book. There are 
_ chapters on the banks of the leading countries of Europe, including 

England, France, Italy, Austria, Ireland, Germany and Russia, and 
in two chapters on the banks of Northern and Southern Europe there 
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are brief sketches of the banks of Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Spain, Greece, Switzerland, Portugal and Turkey. 
There is also a chapter on the Banks of Latin America, and Banking 
in Africa and the East. These articles are condensations from well- 
known French and English authorities, and are valuable mainly 
because they present in a single volume much information hitherto 
inaccessible to the average English or American reader. 

Commercial crises or panics constitute the subject-matter of the last 
100 pages of the volume. The only apparent reason for including a 
discussion of panics in a treatise upon banking is the author’s desire 
to show that the two things are not related to each other, the notion | 
that panics have frequently been caused by excessive bank-note issues _ 
being erroneous. Although the argument in support of that opinion 
might have been put in ten pages, one need not find fault with the 
author for giving the subject more space. The author had the same 
excuse for treating crises 7 extenso which led him to write the history 
of banking, for there is no satisfactory work upon either subject in the 
English language. 

Mr. Conant’s history of panics is characterized by the same clearness 
of style and impartiality of statement which give value to his history 
of banking. The subject is treated in four chapters under headings as 
follows: ‘‘Crises and Their Causes,’? ‘‘ The Early Crises of the Cen- 
tury,’’ ‘‘ The Later Crises of the Century,’’ ‘‘ The Crisis of 1893.’’ In 
his treatment of the causes of a crisis he is open to the charge of 


vagueness. A sentence like the following, for instance, needs a great _ 


deal of explanation: ‘‘ The seeds of a new crisis are sown in three ways 
—in the production of merchandise, in the excessive consumption 
which apparent prosperity brings, and in the effect of production and 
cousumption upon loanable capital.’’ The average American reader 
will never guess what Mr. Conant means to say in that sentence. 
There is also ground for suspicion that the author is not quite free 
from the taint of mercantilism. The export of gold froma country 
he always seems to regard as a most serious matter. For example, 
he remarks on page 456 that ‘‘ the withdrawal of gold from the bank 
reserves and its export abroad is usually the most striking visible 
sign that business is upon the eve of a crisis.” It is true that an 
export of gold does usually precede a crisis, but a crisis byno means 
usually follows an export of gold or a reduction of the bank reserves, 
and the export, therefore, need not be regarded as a sign of impend- 
ing disturbance. The taint of mercantilism, again, is noticeable in 
such a statement as the following: ‘‘ Metallic money is the money of 
the world and of international exchange.’’ Mr. Conant must know 
that there is no such thing as “money of the world,’’ and all talk 
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about the ‘‘ money of international exchange ’’ is a violent metaphor 
that knocks clear thinking on the head. Wheat and cotton and pork 
have as much right to the designation ‘‘ money of the world’’ as has 
gold or silver, and securities probably deserve the designation more 
than any of them, for they appear to have had more to do with the 
so-called ‘settling of balances”’ in recent years than any single 
commodity, including the precious metals. Gold, like wheat or cotton, 
flows to the countries where it can be most profitably exchanged. 
Mr. Conant seems to think (page 17) that the movements of gold in 
obedience to changes in the loan market, as when, for instance, the 
Bank of England raises its rate of discount, are exceptional in char- 
acter, and are not adequately accounted for by the classical theory 
of the territorial distribution of money in accordance with prices. 
He here confuses money, or gold, with capital. A high rate of 
interest in New York is a bid to the world for capital. It is an 
announcement that debts can. be bought there cheaper than else- 
where, and it has precisely the same effect upon capital, and later 
upon gold, which would be caused by a reduction below the world’s 
level in the price of wheat or cotton. 

However, all this concerns the subject of money rather than of 
banking or crises, and I should not like to give the impression that 
Mr. Conant’s work is seriously marred by mercantilist conceptions. 
The fault with him appears to be one of language rather than of ideas, 
and is probably the result of his familiarity with the ‘‘jargon of the 
street.’ Thus on page 18 he talks indiscriminately about the “‘ price 
of money ’’ and the “rate of interest.’ But these slips in the use of 
terms do not conceal his thought which as a rule is not confused. 

His discussion of panics, while it lays perhaps undue stress upon the 
movements of the precious metals and does not always bring clearly 
into view the conditions which caused those movements, is the best 
that has yet been given to American readers. He is clearer than 
Juglar as translated, and is more likely, therefore, to hold the interest 
of the bankers and business men who take up his book. Mr. Conant 
combats the theory that crises are usually the outgrowth of an abuse 
of credit. He finds their chief cause in the misuse of capital, in its 
withdrawal from legitimate commercial uses for the support of specu- 
lative enterprises. The crises of 1810, 1825 and 1837-9, for instance, 
he holds to have been due to the unproductive employment of capital, 
the expansion of credit in each case being an incidental effect. In no 
case were issues of bank paper responsible for the distress. The 
panics of 1857 in the United States and of 1864-6 in Europe he traces 
to the influx of new gold and to the large employment of capital in 
railway and manufacturing projects. And so on down to the panic 
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_ of 1893, which he regards as the joint result of silver legislation and 
the absorption of capital in ‘‘ boom’’ towns, suburban improvements 
and street railway expansion. His description of the phenomena of 
this panic is clear and full, but he does not handle the monetary side 
of it satisfactorily. The export of gold prior to 1893 was not, as he 
calls it, an illustration of Gresham’s law, but was the effect of an 
inflation of the currency. There was no depreciated money in circu- 
lation and gold would probably have been exported in the same 
amount even if every dollar in circulation had been gold of equal 
weight and fineness. Whatever one may think about the prior 
speculative rise of capital—and the evidence that it was excessive is 
hardly convincing—the panic was certainly precipitated by the scare 
over the diminishing reserve in the United States Treasury, and its 
depletion can be directly traced to the silver legislation of 1890 and 
the consequent inflation of the currency and withdrawal of foreign 
capital. Mr. Conant does not give this feature of the panic the atten- 
tion which it deserves. 


JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Criminal Sociology. By ENRICO FERRI, Professor of Criminal Law. 
The Criminology Series. Edited by W. Douglass Morrison, M. A. 
No. 2. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 


From the time of the appearance of the ‘‘ Essay on Crime,"’ which 
was written in 1693 and attributed to the Marquis of Beccaria, down 
to the present day, Italy has been noted for writers and thinkers on 
the subject of crime and criminals. In our own time the Italian, 
-Lombroso, has established the experimental or scientific school of 
_ criminology whose aim is ‘‘to study the natural genesis of criminality 
_ in the criminal and in the physical and social conditions of his life, 
so as to apply the most effectual remedies to the various causes of 
crime.” Starting with the anthropology of the criminal, the school 
has developed so that it now takes into account psychology, statistics 
and sociology. It is to this school that the author of the work under 
review belongs. 
The volume before us is only a portion of Professor Ferri’s work on 
“Criminal Sociology,’’ and deals more especially with the practical 
problems of penology. It is divided into three chapters. Of these 
the first treats of the ‘‘ Data of Criminal Anthropology,’’ and is in 
the nature of a short review of the work of Lombroso and others, 
touching the physical characteristics of criminals. 
The second chapter relates to ‘‘ Criminal Statistics,’ and is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. Init Ferri points out the errors which other 
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writers have committed and comes to the conclusion that crime of a 
serious nature is everywhere on the decrease, crime against property 

- much more so than crime against the person. This is a fact that has 
been verified by other careful students, notwithstanding the newspa- 


a per and pulpit utterances to the contrary. Arrests for slight offences 


are, however, far more numerous now than ever before. This is 
partly, if not entirely, owing to the fact that a great many new laws 
and enactments have been and are being made. 
Ferri carefully analyzes the physical and social conditions which 
influence crime; thus in years of famine, a greater number of petty 
offences are committed, often merely to secure maintenance at the 
public expense. We believe that because of enforced idleness in 
years of depression, many laborers spend their time in taverns and 
sometimes, while under the influence of liquor, commit crimes for 
_ which they are convicted, want not being the essential cause of their 
criminality, but lackof employment. The author rightly shows that 


the statistics of crime are not constant from year to year, as some 


- would have us believe. The record of crime shows as frequent varia- 
tions the social and physical conditions which surround criminals. 
_ Another point our author proves beyond a doubt is that punishment 


has no deterrent action on crime. This js shown by history and 


statistics. As Ferri justly observes ‘‘ punishment as a legal deterrent 
- cannot neutralize the constant action of climate, customs, increase of 
a population, agricultural production, economic and political crises, 
' which statistics exhibit as the most potent factors in the growth or 
diminution of criminality.’’ Punishment acts physically and it can 
: therefore only influence those who commit crime from physical 
reasons. 
The author divides society into three classes. ‘‘The highest, which 
commits no crime, restrained only by the authority of the moral 
_ sense—unfortunately very small.’’ The second class is the lowest, to 
which belong the born criminal, the ignorant, diseased and degenerate. 
A third class ‘‘ alternates between virtue and vice,” and furnishes the 
occasional criminal. ‘In order to make punishment effective the dif- 
ferent motives which actuate the members of these different classes 
- must be taken into account. The author has no faith in punishment 
_ as such but suggests certain ‘‘ penal substitutes.’’ 
In the economic sphere he shows that certain measures have re- 
_ stricted crime, while other measures have increased it. Free oppor- 
_ tunity to emigrate; relief works in time of famine; freedom in trade; 
_ restriction of the sale of alcohol, limited hours of work for responsible 
_ services; proper salaries for offices of trust; high and well-lighted 
roads; wide streets; airy dwellings; destruction of slums; these are 
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some of the social means whereby crime may be prevented. Cheap 
and easily obtained indemnity for losses due to the crimes of others, 
7 and the simplification of the law itself, are the principal legislative 
reforms required. While the prohibition of cruel spectacles, vulgar 
and sensual entertainments, and substituting for them of wholesome 
amusements and exercises; the physical education of the young and 
the boarding out of abandoned children, are other measures which 
act as penal substitutes. Such social reforms as these Ferri consid- 
ers much more efficient in suppressing crime than the common modes 
of punishments. 

In Chapter III, the author reviews the special practical reforms 
needed in prison and penal legislation. First, he would do away with 
the jury system for all common criminal offences, and the reasons he 
advances for this change are strong and conclusive. But before the 
jury system can be abolished, there must be established a judiciary 
which shall be independent and capable. The judges should be well 
trained in sociology, biology and psychology, and there should be 
experts in criminal anthropology. The experts should likewise be 
attached to the court, but there should be only one set and they 
should be in the employ of the state as a sort of commission. They 

should have but two things to determine: first, the guilt or inno- 

cence of the accused; and second, when guilty, the classification of 
- criminal; whether insane, born, professional, occasional, or led by 
e 


passion. Having placed him in the proper category, the judge would 
simply turn him over to the institution provided for his treatment; for 
the insane criminal, the insane asylum; for the born or incorrigible 
criminal, an indefinite period of segregation in a penal colony. A 
lifelong term should be the rule in such cases, or at least segregation 
as long as the interests of society require it. For minor crimes, 
indemnity for the damage done, not so much to the state, but to the 
victim. This indemnity should be obtained from the criminal either 
by compulsory or voluntary work. Under the present system, if a 
man is robbed, the state usually pays the cost of prosecution and takes 
the value of the convict’s labor, but the person robbed receives nothing 
for his loss in money and time. As Ferri well puts it, ‘‘ If the indi- 
vidual ought always to be responsible for the crimes he commits, he 
ought always to be indemnified for the crimes of which he is the vic- 
tim.’’ Thus segregation for an indefinite period and indemnity are 
the two forms of punishment which the author believes in. This 
part of the work abounds with other practical suggestions which show 
; the sound sense of the author. The state should insure its citizens 
against loss by crime as private companies now insure against loss 
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The death penalty Ferri finds impractical since, in order to be 

- effectiv e, it must be applied in a vigorous manner, and our modern civ- 

-ilization would not tolerate daily executions. This subject, which has 

i! _ been so often and so fully treated by writers on penology, is well 

summed up in a few pages. Criminals who act from passion, who 

commit violence out of a feeling of love or honor, are usually suffi- 

ciently punished by the remorse they suffer, and therefore for them 

_ Ferri recommends temporary removal from the scene of crime and 
some sort of reparation. 

Such then are the practical suggestions made by Ferri in this part 

_of the ‘‘ Criminal Sociology.’’ They are not especially novel, but the 

reasons with which the author backs up his recommendations and the 

careful consideration which he gives to the social causes of crime, are 

in striking contrast to those writers who have but one specific panacea 

to cure all diseases in all persons. ‘‘ Criminal Sociology ”’ unites the 

work of the Italian anthropologists with that of the French sociolo- 

gists. Society makes many men criminals, but some men are crimi- 

nal in any society, and by recognizing these two facts a proper 

philosophy of crime can be worked out. The translation is on the 

whole good, and it is to be regretted that any - of the original work 


omitted. 
| M. V. BALt. 
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Hull House Maps and Papers. A presentation of nationalities and 
wages in a congested district of Chicago, together with comments 
and essays on problems growing out of the social conditions. By 
Residents of Hull House, a Social Settlement at 335 South Halstead 
street, Chicago. Pp. viii, 230. Price $2.50. Special edition, with 
maps mounted on cloth, $3.50. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1895, 


Social Theory. A grouping of social facts and principles. By JoHN 
BascoM. Pp. xv, 550. Price $1.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co. 1895, 


Southern Side Lights. A picture of social and economic life in the 
South a generation before the war. By EDWARD INGLE, A. B. 
Pp. 373. Price, $1.75. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 1896. 


Among the recent issues in the Library of Economics and Politics, 
edited by Professor Richard T. Ely, these three books are of most 
direct interest to students of sociology. Among others of sociolog- 
ical interest, Wines’ ‘‘ Punishment and Reformation’ * and Warner’s 


_ *See ANNALS, Vol. vi., p. 516, November, 1895. 
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‘American Charities ’’ * have been reviewed elsewhere in the ANNALS. 
Eleven volumes have now appeared inthis series. For the most part, 
the editor has well selected his material. No library dealing with 
these topics can afford to be without them, and the publishers are 
rendering a real service to the cause of economics in offering it in 
convenient and attractive volumes at a moderate cost. 

‘* Hull House Maps and Papers ’’ speak for themselves. The work has 
been done by several contributors and is interesting and valuable. 
The maps follow the coloring adopted by Charles Booth in his wages- 
maps, and the work is of equal excellence. Both the maps and the 
outline schedules as used by the United States Department of Labor, 
and also in the Hull House investigation, are full of valuable sugges- 
tions which teachers of social science and settlement workers will do 
well to study. 

Agnes Sinclair Holbrook comments on the maps end groups their 
salient results. Florence Kelley, one of the Illinois State Inspectors 
of Factories, has a paper on the Sweating System, and conjointly with 
Alzina P. Stevens, another on ‘‘ Wage Earning Children.’’ Isabel 
Eaton, whose larger monograph on ‘‘ Garment Trades’’ is a careful 
piece of work, has a chapter here on “ Receipts and Expenditures of 
Cloakmakers in Chicago.’’ Charles Zeublin a chapter on ‘“ The 
Chicago Ghetto;’’ Joseph H. Zeman on ‘Bohemian People in 
Chicago;” Julia C. Lathrop on ‘‘Cook County Charities;’’ Ellen 
Gates Starr on “ Art and Labor,’’ and Jane Addams concludes with a 
paper on ‘‘ The Settlement as a Factor in the Labor Movement,” and 
an appendix entitled ‘‘ Hull House: a Social Settlement,’’ being an 
illustrated sketch of Hull House which, in its reprinted form, has 
been widely circulated. 

By far the most ambitious work that has thus far appeared in Pro- 
fessor Ely’s series is that of Professor Bascom. He claims that it is 
independent of his earlier work entitled ‘‘ Sociology,’’ and that it is 
both a theoretical and practical treatise intended for the general 
student and not the specialist. The title, ‘‘Social Theory,” is mis- 
leading, because if there is one defect more serious than another in the 
book it is the lack of any definite, clear theory about which to group 
the mass of social facts which the author has collected or probably 
transcribed from his class-room notes. So far as it is possible for the 
reader to supply a theoretical basis for Professor Bascom’s opinions, 
which are freely expressed and for the most part characterized by calm 
judgment, good sense and a progressive spirit, it does not differ ma- 
terially from the philosophy expressed in an earlier work on sociology 
and in his volumes bearing philosophical titles. It is the constant 


* See ANNALS, Vol. v., p. 982, May, 1895. 
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confusion of the problems of economics, sociology and ethics that makes 
Professor Bascom’s new book unsatisfactory. He regards sociology as 
the inclusive social science. To him the sociological problem is one of 
social control, not in the sense in which Professor Ross or Professor 
Patten would use the term, but in a sense that differs little from the 
problem of politics on its practical side, or from that of economics on 
its theoretical. He seems to regard the problem as one of class adjust- 
ment, assuming huger dimensions in proportion to the rapid exchange 
of wealth. The book is divided into five parts, treating of Customs, 
Economics, Civics, Ethics and Religion, each considered asa factor in 
sociology. These parts really constitute four more or less independent 
treatises. About fifty pages are devoted to Customs, which are defined 
as instinctive, unreasoned sanctions for action. Here and in the last 
chapter of the book on Sociology and Evolution is the only place 
we need look for a contribution to sociological theory, and we 
look in vain. A few suggestive remarks on the influence of customs, 
a fairly strong statement of the suffrage side of the woman question 
and the problem of divorce, and a mystical and hazy notion of what 
social evolution means is about all one gets from these pages. The 
reader may wonder what woman suffrage and divorce have to do with 
the subject outlined, but that is a sensation to which the author treats 
us frequently. Parts IV and V, on Ethics and Religion, may be men- 
tioned together. They are both fragmentary and superficial discus- 
sions within the limits of sixty pages, of the nature of ethical law 
and of the growth of religion. That leaves the bulk of the book to 
be divided between the parts on Economics and Civics. In these 
sections, Professor Bascom has taken up most of the traditional topics 
in works on political economy and politics, and examined some of the 
postulates and results of both subjects in the light of social facts. His 
treatment of economics rarely suggests the use of the term in any 
broader sense than that of political economy. His definition of it is 
better than its use. deductive science,’ “treating of values 
simply,’’ and ‘‘in connection with those primary impulses which 
give rise to them.’’ From such phrases we can almost construct the 
definition, ‘‘Economics is the science of utilities,’’ but further than 
this we find little trace of any influence from the newer subjective 
economics in Professor Bascom’s pages. 

If the statement that ‘‘ In sociology we treat of production, distri- 
bution and exchange as modifying society and modified by it, as play- 
ing apart in the one whole of human welfare,’’ is indicative of 
Professor Bascom’s constructive thought in sociology, we prefer to 
adhere to his economics. In reality he has gathered together many 
interesting facts bearing on rent and population, on the growth of 
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agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, on labor, co-operation, 
profit-sharing, etc., which he brings to bear in criticism of the classical 
political economy, without modifying it much in a constructive way. 
The part on Civics or Politics is more dogmatic, but contains some 
excellent suggestions of a practical nature on the new duties of the 
modern state, in relation to judicial procedure, railways, corporations 
and patents. Professor Bascom has a reputation of being an inspiring 
teacher, and we have no doubt that much of this volume, if presented 
to a class with the personal force of the living teacher, would stimulate 
thinking on a wide range of social topics. 

In ‘‘ Southern Side Lights ’’ Mr. Ingle has attempted to write the 
history of a section of this country for a short period, somewhat after 
the model set by Professor John Bach MacMaster. Unfortunately for 
Mr. Ingle, Professor MacMaster’s success is largely due to a wide mas- 
tery of sources, a brilliant style, and above all, a cautious and clever 
use of statistics. Mr. Ingle gives us, in a running story, a discussion 
of the traits of the Southern people, the cotton kingdom, phases of 
industry, trade, and commerce, educational and literary work, the 
politics of slavery, and the crisis with the North. The period covered 
is chiefly the decade 1850-60, with frequent references to the one pre- 
ceding it. Little or no attempt is made to introduce economic or 
social theory in connection with the narrative. The author tells us 
that his ‘‘ sources of information have been, with few exceptions, 
writings published before 1861.’’ We find that so far as he quotes 
authorities, he rarely goes beyond the pages of De Bow’s Commercial 
Review, and the Southern Literary Messenger. There isno reference 
to Frederick Law Olmsted’s ‘‘ Seaboard Slave States ’’ (1856), ‘‘ Jour- 
ney through Texas ’’ (1857), ‘‘ Journey in the Back Country ’’ (1860), 
or to his ‘‘ Journeys and Explorationsin the Cotton Kingdom ”’ (1861, 
largely a condensation of the three former works), which so able an 
authority as Professor Albert Bushnell Hart regards as an indispens- 
able source of information for the history of this period. Nowhere in 
Mr. Ingle’s volume does one feel the thrilling scenes of Southern life 
as rendered by Mr. Olmsted in pages fresh from the daily records of a 
most exciting journey on horseback through this section. Nowhere 
does Mr. Ingle bring out the economic effects of slavery so strongly as 
does Mr. Olmsted in a ‘‘ Letter to a Southern Friend.’’* 

Mr. Ingel repels the general reader by a profuse and unsystematic 
use of statistics throughout the volume. The thoughtful student 
and the expert statistician will be sceptical as to the correctness of 
many of the figures quoted, and as to the value of some of the 


* Pp. 27. Printed as an introduction to the volume “‘ A Journey through Texas.” 
1857. 
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~ lie between North and South, where the ‘South ’’ means 
“the territory occupied by fifteen states, including the District of 
Columbia, in which slavery was maintained as a distinct institution,’’ 
_and the “ North,” ‘‘the rest of the country.’’ Thechapters on ‘‘ The 
Educational Situation ’’ and ‘‘ Literary Aspirations ’’ are the best. The 
book as a whole is disappointing in its execution of what every 
historical student will regard as an interesting and important task. 
SAMUEL McCuNE LINDSAY. 
! University of Pennsylvania. 


‘The Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain. By S. H. Jeves. Pp. 
viii, 258. Price, $1.25. New York: Frederick Warne & Co., 1896. 


This sketch deals with the political life of the present Colonial 
Secretary. Mr. Chamberlain’s parliamentary career began in 1876, 
when he was forty years old. Before that date he had taken an active 
part in municipal affairs of Birmingham, having been elected to the 
- town council in 1869, and chosen mayor in 1873-74-75 successively. 
Ps After amassing a fortune, Mr. Chamberlain retired from business in 
4874 in order to devote his whole time to politics. He administered 

the city’s affairs according to the business methods which he had so 
thoroughly and successfully applied in private life. Under the Cham- 
-_ berlain regime the city purchased the gas and water works, and estab- 
lished parks, free libraries and public baths, as well as various other 
institutions, which greatly enlarged the scope of municipal activity. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s rise in politics was rapid. Four years after 
entering the House of Commons he took a place in Mr. Gladstone’s 
1880 cabinet. In 1885, under the leadership of Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Radicals turned out the Conservatives and brought into power the 
_ first Home Rule administration. In this administration Mr. Chamber- 
lain accepted a seat in the cabinet, which, however, he resigned six 
weeks later because he could not agree to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule 
Bill. There are three degrees of Home Ruleism: local self govern- 
‘ment; an Irish cabinet with a parliament subject to it; entire inde- 
pendence. Mr. Chamberlain has been a consistent believer in the 
first. In 1895 Mr. Chamberlain took office under the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment, holding the important post of Secretary for the Colonies. 

Thus in his party associations he has left the Radical wing of the 
Liberals to hold office under the Tories. This great change in party 
fealty, however, does not indicate a reversal of political views, for in 
these Mr. Chamberlain has changed but little. Backed by a large 
body of followers, he has given support to that administration most in 
accord with his views on certain great questions, such, for instance, as 
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free education, disestablishment, land tenure reforms, payment of 
members of parliament, improvement of laborers’ dwellings, etc. 

Mr. Jeyes’ book is an interesting sketch of political movements in 
Great Britain during the last two decades. These movements are 
necessarily the background for his delineation of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
political career, and in the main he allows the reader to draw his own 
inferences. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Democracy and Liberty. By W. E. HartTPoLk LEcKY. 2 Vols., 


c pp. 1169. Price, $5.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 


The announcement that we were to have an exhaustive analysis 
of democracy in its relation to liberty, from the pen of Mr. Lecky, 
had led us to expect a philosophical examination of that move- 
ment, which, perhaps, best characterizes the nineteenth century. 
To many students of politics the two voluthes published under 
the above title will be a great disappointment. Instead of the 
expected philosophic work, we have been given a collection of notes 
which bear the appearance of a political handbook. While the 
author does not expressly identify himself with any of the great 
parties—his treatment of many questions occupying a middle position 
between the extremes of English political thought—the two volumes 
on ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty’? might well be adopted by the right 
wing of what was the Liberal Party before 1886, as their contribution 
to the collection of ‘‘ Handbooks for Electors.’’ Viewed in this light 
the ten chapters into which Mr. Lecky’s work is divided, might be a 
valuable aid to the intelligent citizen in search of facts. Had the 
work been received in this spirit in England and America, a lengthy 
examination of the author’s views would hardly be necessary. It 
would occupy a place—and a most honorable one—amongst hand- 
books on practical political problems. 

That this has not been the case is evident from the comments of the 
English periodical and daily press. Coming at a time when the 
extreme liberal or radical element in English politics has fallen 
into disfavor, when a conservative wave is sweeping over the country, 
the book is regarded by many as the summing up of the achievements 
of democracy and a fair account of the part which this form of gov- 
ernment—for it isonly as a form of government that the author 
regards democracy—is likely to play in the immediate future. 

Whatever the author may have intended, the spirit in which the 
book has been received is likely to be productive of much harm, not 
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only in distorting the views of large classes as to the nature of democ- 
racy, but, what is probably far worse, in further confusing the notion 
of individual liberty—a notion none too clear at the present time. 

The author’s conception of democracy means nothing more than a 

form of government.’’ That it represents a stage in social evolu- 
tion, an evolution which has found most distinct expression in the 
changes of governmental forms, is a thought entirely foreign to the 
work. The greater part, if not all, of the splendid results of recent 
research and scientific analysis which point out the difference between 
a social development and political forms, is ignored. Democracy 
means primarily the democratic evolution of society. Democratic 
4 forms of government are the necessary results of such an evolution 
and cannot be judged simply as political devices. It was inevitable 
_ that the industrial and social changes of the present century should 
_ have brought with them the participation of an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of the population in the political life of the countries of 
_ western civilization. That this involves a change in the form of 
the state, in the nature of its problems, and in the seat of sovereignty, 
_ is equally clear; but these facts are scarcely hinted at. Government by 
_ the ignorant, unpropertied masses seems to summarize most accurately 
the author's view of the meaning of democracy. The broader aspects 
_ of the problem are equally ignored. The higher concept of social duty 
due to the broadening of political ideals, the growth of common national 
_ standards of right and wrong, the view that the state represents some- 
_ thing more than a few wire-pulling individuals who direct affairs, are 
questions which find no place in the author’s discussions. In speaking 
_ of Plato’s political ideas, Jowett has said, “‘ the magnificent treatment 
_of the relation between the nature of the state and the nature of the 
individual ”’ constitutes their lasting value. Judged by this standard, 
the present work has utterly failed to give an adequate treatment of 
the subject. It is the lack of this method that explains the absence 
of philosophic breadth of view and scientific depth of treatment. 
_ Whatever may be our attitute toward the democratic movement, we 
_ have advanced beyond the stage of regarding it as the rule of poverty 
over wealth and of ignorance over intelligence. 

The author's antipathy to democratic tendencies is stamped on every 
page. The failure of democracy to solve any of the great prob- 
lems of political or economic policy is the burden of his song. A 
special plea might be presented that the magnitude of the new prob- 
lems of social legislation and the suddenness with which they have 

been thrust upon us, should be admitted as an extenuating circum- 
stance; that these problems would have arisen and presented similar, 
_ if not greater difficulties, under any form of government. Mr. Lecky’s 
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intimate acquaintance with the eighteenth century should have de- 
terred him from making the many comparisons unfavorable to the 
nineteenth. Applying the Spencerian standard that “ institutions are 
to be judged by their effect upon character ’’—a standard which the 
author impliedly accepts, the case against democracy is surely not as 
hopeless as eight of the ten chapters would lead us to suppose. His_ 
own previous publications furnish abundant material to show 
that the national sensitiveness to social wrongs, the higher concepts" 
of social duty are products of the present century. All the sciences—_ 
the political and economic are pervaded with this new spirit. 
Rights and wrongs, utilities and disutilities, have come to be re-— 
garded from the standpoint of society rather than from that of the | 
individual. 
When we examine the author’s views on the nature of liberty 
we find the same atmosphere as in his discussion of democracy. 
No conscious attempt is made to bring the two notions into direct — 
relation one with the other, although the inferences to be drawn 
from the analysis of each are unmistakable. The absolute right 
to do as one chooses as long as direct physical interference with 
one’s neighbor is avoided, is an idea which for some time has been 
relegated to the lumber-room of politics. Recent writers have very 
generally recognized that with the increasing complexity of economic 
conditions and relations, increased restriction upon individual activity — 
in certain directions would become necessary. This does not neces- — 
sarily imply a decrease in the actual content of such liberty. On the — 
contrary, it means that to assure orderly and continuous social prog- 
ress, new restraints must be established whenever and wherever old 
customs and habits are in conflict with new conditions. The rapid — : 
growth of large cities and the great mass of police regulations | 
thereby rendered necessary, are sufficient proof of this fact. The 
degradation of large classes due to the lack of such regulations is one " 
of the undisputed facts in the history of English municipal institu-— 
tions. That this tendency has in no sense endangered individual © 
liberty, but has tended to elevate the moral tone of the community | 
and with it the potential freedom of the working classes, is hardly less 
evident. The experience of the last two decades has shown the im-_ 
mense educative value of such regulations. The legislation of England 
and America in this respect, and the growth of equity jurisprudence in — 
both countries are exceedingly instructive in this connection. They 
are both distinct expressions of the transition from a negative toa — 
more positive view of the authority of the community. In England 
this transition occurred later than in most of the countries of Western | 
Europe, and when made, the conditions had already reached a point 
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where state regulation and supervision could no longer be fully effec- 

a tive. With the sudden extension of state and particularly municipal 

activity, many weaknesses were bound to show themselves. To 

_rehouse the poor, to reconstruct whole cities, to introduce drainage, 

etc., were gigantic problems. The author has looked at but one side 

_of the question, viz., the restrictions on individual activity which this 
involves. Its great social importance has escaped him. 

But disregarding for the moment the question of the dangers of such 
increasing restrictions, we are brought to the central thought of the 
- book—or at least what one would expect to be the central thought of 
_ the book, viz., the relation of liberty to democracy. In this the author 
_ gives us a classic instance of intellectual gymnastics. He has observed 
two movements going hand in hand—advancing democracy and 
_ increasing restrictions on individual action. Without any discussion as 
_ to the relation between the two, they are connected as cause and effect. 

To this kind of reasoning one might very well reply that increased 
regulation does not necessarily imply decrease of liberty, and that 
under any form of government, or in any stage of social evolution in 
_ which great industrial changes have taken place, such as those of the 

_ present century, increased regulation would be necessary. Whether 
_ for good or evil, these regulations must not be charged to democracy, 
but to the changed conditions of social life. It is only fair to say that 
in treating concrete labor problems the author takes far more kindly 
to state regulation than in his theoretical discussions. 

Asa result of viewing democracy from its purely political side, and 
from but a portion of that combined with a mechanical theory of indi- 
vidual liberty, we are given no definite conclusions as to the nature 
and functions of the state and the real meaning of individual liberty, 
‘nor are we given any clue as to where the unhealthy development of 
both, which the author seems to take for granted, is to lead society. 

In order to give some idea of the method of treating concrete prob- 

_ lems let us take one or two involving the economic and political ideas 
of the author. 

Of the former the most characteristic, illustrating Mr. Lecky’s ideas 
both of democracy and liberty, is his treatment of taxation. In his 
premises he agrees entirely with Mr. Spencer that increasing taxation 
_means a restriction of freedom by lessening the portion of individual 
earnings that may be expended as one chooses. To bring this ques- 
tion into relation with advancing democracy, the author endeavors to 
‘show that the purse-strings being in the hands of unpropertied classes, 
the willingness to incur large expenditure is almost unlimited. From 

this he concludes that democracy ‘‘ means a constant increase of taxa- 
tion which is in reality a constant restriction of liberty. One of the 
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first forms of liberty is the right of every man to dispose of his own 
property and earnings, and every tax is a portion of this money taken 
from him by the force and authority of the law. Taxation undera 
democracy is likely to take forms that are peculiarly hostile to 
liberty.’’* We have here the medizval concept of taxation; a quota 
taken by force and for which there is little if any return. The his- 
torical fact that in the modern state increasing taxation has gone 
hand in hand with highly productive forms of public expenditure does 
not enter into the author’s financial theories. It is hardly necessary 
to add that in these views Mr. Lecky finds himself at complete 
variance with all modern writers on finance. From the same premise 
of government by the unpropertied classes, the author is led to the 
conclusion that as the masses begin to realize that by a mere majority 
vote all financial obligations may be discharged, the legislative doc- 
trine of the repudiation of public debts is likely to find an increasing 
number of adherents. 

Another instance of the economic views of the author is to be found 
in his treatment of labor problems. Without any analysis of the 
economic relations involved, we are assured that ‘‘ with an intelligent 
and provident working class the ‘living wage’ and the ‘just wage’ 
will be easily reached through the improved conditions of the 
market.’’ 

Throughout the discussion of economic problems a negative attitude 
in treating questions of principle is apparent. A complete system of 
politics is summarized in the statement that ‘‘ Society is a compact, 
chiefly for securing to each man a peaceful possession of his prop- 
erty,’’ { and as long asa man fulfills his part in the social compact his 
right to do what he wills with his inherited property—or for that mat- 
ter any property which he may own—is not to be disputed. 

When we examine Mr. Lecky’s political views, the most charac- 
teristic factor is an unconquerable distrust of representative insti- 
tutions, especially the growing ascendancy of the more popular 
branch of national legislatures. In fact, the chapter on this question 
is opened with the statement that ‘‘ Of all forms of government that 
are possible among mankind, I do not know of any which is likely 
to be worse than the government of a single, omnipotent, democratic 
chamber.’’3 It is this sentiment which is taken as the standard 
by which to judge the development of political institutions in Europe 


and America. 


* Vol. i, p. 258. 
7 Vol. ii, p. 433. 
2 Vol. ii, p. sor. 
2 Vol. i. p. 361. 
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With regard to the English Parliament the author finds much cause 
for complaint. He finds the model Parliaments in a period prior to 
the extension of the suffrage, and dates the decline of the House of 


Commons from such extension. The participation of an increasing 


proportion of the population in the political life of the country is 
given no social significance. In fact, it means nothing more than the 
injection of a great mass of ignorance into the body politic. 


“Nothing in ancient alchemy was more irrational than the notion 
that increased ignorance in theelective body will be converted into 


increased capacity for good government in the representative body.” * 


_ This is bringing politics back to its old status of an analysis of purely 


governmental relations. The reaction of the governing on the gov- 


erned, the political consciousness which this participation must 


develop in all classes of society, and the higher meaning which the 


state must acquire thereby, are factors which are completely disre- 


garded. In placing the emphasis on the dangers which this exten- 


sion of suffrage brings with it, the author is led to favor any device 


which will check the effective expression of the national will in posi- 
tive legislation. He is thus led to favor a written constitution for 


Great Britain in order to secure property rights. In this the fact is 


apparently lost sight of that in another portion of the book the indif- 
ference to political life, which is characteristic of the well-to-do classes 
in America, is ascribed to the constitutional guarantees of property 
and liberty. The conclusions of the author are not surprising, how- 
ever, when we stop to consider that his view of the state is that of a 


_ commercial corporation instituted for purposes of protection. From 
_ these criticisms it must not be inferred that the work of Mr. Lecky is 


devoid of all value. It contains a great mass of interesting informa- 
tion. Nor do all the chapters show the defects which we have had 
occasion to point out. On three points especially. the author’s treat- 
ment is extremely lucid and satisfactory. In the discussion of the 
position of the church in the modern state, a remarkably clear appre- 
ciation of the relative importance of different religious forces is shown. 
The description of the position of woman in modern society shows 
the results of much careful thought and keen observation. Educa- 
tional questions are also treated in a very much broader spirit than 
most of the other problems. 

The note of warning which sounds throughout the book is not 
without value, but this would have been greatly increased had the 
author been more careful to keep the note clear and in harmony with 
recent scientific research. The experience of the present century is 
not of a kind to warrant the monotonously pessimistic conclusions 


* Vol. i, p. 26. 
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which he has reached. Through this narrow view of democracy and 
his mechanical theory of liberty, Mr. Lecky has considerably dimin-_ 
ished the value of his sermon to the democracy of the twentieth 


century. 
L. S. ROWE. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle. Contenant: 1 
La Géographie Physique; 2° La Géographie Politique; 3° La 
Géographie Economique; 4° L’Ethnologie; 5° La Géographie 

Historique 6° La Bibliographie. Ouvrage commencé par 
VIVIEN DE SAINT-MARTIN, et continué par Louis ROUSSELET. 
1879-1894. Seven volumes. Pp. L., 850; II, 1008; III, 1078; IV, 

1052; V, 999; VI, 998; VII, 565. Price, 205fr. Suppléments 3 
each 80 pp. AA-Balkans. Price of each supplement 2 fr. 50c. Paris: 
Librairie Hachette et Cie. 


_ The mere magnitude of such a work as the ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire — 
de Géographie Universelle’’ must command the wonder of every one 
who examines the seven ponderous quarto volumes, In these seven 
volumes of about 1000 pages each, is contained as much material nal 
could be put into something over 100 octavo volumes of 500 pages 
each, 350 words to a page. The first volume of the dictionary ap-_ 
peared in 1879 and the seventh was completed in 1894. The prepara-_ 
tory work must have antedated the appearance of the first volume by | 
several years, so that it is no exaggeration to say that it is the product 
of twenty-five years of scientific labor. The editor down to 1890 was — 
M. Vivien de Saint-Martin. His chief associate was M. Louis Rous- 
selet, to whom the editorship fell when old age rendered M. Saint- 
Martin incapable of carrying on the work. Associated with these two 
geographers in the undertaking, was a large number of the scholars | 
of France who are specialists in geography and in allied sciences. — 
Besides the editor-in-chief no less than six of the most zealous col- 
laborators died before the completion of the final volume. 

The plan followed by the editors in constructing this Dictionary of — 
Geography has not been to include a notice of all known places. In_ 
general, places with a population of less than 1000 have been omitted; 
deviations from this rule, however, have been frequently made when- — 
ever the importance of a place of less than 1000 inhabitants was un 
usually great because of historical reasons. Having thus limited 
within reasonable bounds the number of places noticed, the editors _ 
gave to each of the important countries and states of the world as 
complete a treatment as could be gotten within the space of an ordi- 
nary sized volume. A has been devoted to each important 
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country. Each monograph discusses the country under six heads: 
Physical Geography, Political Geography, Economic Geography, 
Ethnology, Historical Geography, and Bibliography. 
Under this comprehensive plan of treatment, it has been possible to 
present the geographical data in a most satisfactory manner. The 
_ physical, political and economic geography is treated comprehensively, 
but according to much the same scheme the gazetteers have followed 
in the past. In the matter of ethnology, this work goes far beyond 
anything attempted by other works. In this particular, the ‘‘ Nouveau 
_ Dictionnaire de Géographie Universelle’’ makes a distinct contribu- 
tion. Historical geography also has been emphasized more than it 
has been in the past. Perhaps the most satisfactory part of the plan, 
as it has been executed, is that of giving a very complete bibliography 
at the close of each important article. The editors say that there are 
in the seven volumes of the main body of the work 150,000 biblio- 
_ graphical insertions. There is nowhere else to be found such a com- 
_ plete geographical bibliography, classified in so satisfactory a manner. 
The editors deserve the thanks of every student of geography and : 
allied sciences for this feature of the dictionary. 

The main body of the work was completed in 1894, nineteen years 
_after the actual preparation of the first volume began. During this 
time the progress of scholarship in geography and allied sciences was 
rapid. Inevitably, therefore, the earlier volumes of the work were 
considerably out of date when the last number issued from the press. 

Realizing this fact, the editors immediately on the completion of the 


_ main body of the work, began the publication of a comprehensive Sup- 


plement, which is now appearing in installments of eighty pages each, of 
which three have thus far come to hand. The articles in the Supple- 
ment are designed to bring the data presented in former volumes down 
_ to the present time; to give recent social and economic statistics; to 
continue the historical narrative, and to make note of all political 
changes that have occurred since the original articles were published. 
This, however, is by no means the chief purpose of the Supplement. 
The first aim has been to inculcate in it the results of the rapid pro- 
gress which has been made in geographical knowledge, because of 
the direct study of that science and because of the advance which the 
sciences auxiliary to geography have made during the last two 
decades. 
The nature of the Supplement is well illustrated by the article on 
“‘ Africa,’’ in which exploration and ethnology are given a place as 
prominent as that accorded to the record of political changes and the 
statement of the present position of European powers in Africa. 
Likewise the general articles on ‘‘ America” and ‘‘ Australia ’’ devote 
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much space to ethnology. This is a side of geography that has been 
especialiy developed during the last two decades, and now for the 
first time is it possible for a comprehensive Dictionary of Geography 
to give anthropo-geography its proper rank. This anthropological 
side of geography is, however, not unduly emphasized in this latest 
and most exhaustive work, but merely given its proper place among 
other phases of the general subject. The treatment given to Africa 
in the Supplement would make a volume of 200 pages, 350 words to 
the page. The bibliography is carried out in an even more compre- 
hensive manner in the Supplement than in the main body of the work. 

It is most difficult to measure adequately the value and importance 
of such a great work as this ‘Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie 
Universelle.”’ While its greatest sérvice will be rendered to French 
scholars, because the work is in French and the bibliographical 
references to French works are more complete than the references 
to foreign works; still the work has been done in such a cosmopolitan — 
manner that it will be hardly less useful to foreigners. Being pub- 
lished in the French language, it can be read by the scholars of every — 
country. No one, of course, will expect to find, even in a dictionary 
of this size, an exhaustive treatment of special questions; but students 
of every phase of geography will find within the pages of this great 
work such a treatment as they will desire, unless their purpose be 
that of making a special and detailed study of certain topics. This 
dictionary supplemented by a comprehensive well-indexed atlas, will a 
equip a library with a very satisfactory storehouse of geographical 
information. To criticise a work of this kind in detail is impossible. — 
The general plan of the work is admirable, and it has been well 
executed. Editors, collaborators, publishers, and the public are each 
to be congratulated upon the completion of this comprehensive geo- — 
graphical treatise. 


Emory R. JOHNSON. 


Social Rights and Duties. By Lasix STEPHEN. Two vols. Pp. 
255, 267. Price, $3.00. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Made up chiefly of addresses delivered before the Ethical Societies 
of London, these volumes touch a variety of subjects, sometimes in an 
occasional way, often more seriously, but always suggestively. The. 


greater number of the essays are ethical in their interest, viewing from : 7 
an ethical standpoint the problems of competition and the ll 
for existence, heredity, luxury and punishment. That on the ‘‘ Sphere 
of Political Economy ’’ presents a sweeping criticism of recent ten- 
dencies in economics. Mr. Stephen's idea is that the purpose of the 
science is to determine the play of economic forces in society. The 4 
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~ questions for it to answer are: What are the conditions of industrial 
equilibrium, and what measures are necessary tu restore it when dis- 
- turbed? ~Having limited the field in this way, he goes on to show that 
- psychological considerations are of little use, and that mathematical 
formule are meaningless. Any formula which attempts to account 
for all the economic forces must be a function of so many variables 
-asto be worthless; one which omits any forces for simplicity’s sake 
must be inaccurate. But if the mathematical method fails, economics 
must become a part of sociology, or limit itself to statistical inquiry. 
As for the classical economists their systems furnished no general 
laws, but went to make up the prolegomena to the as yet unconsti- 
tuted science of sociology. 

While we may not feel disposed to agree with Mr. Stephen’s con- 
clusions as to the field of economics, it is interesting to note his opin- 
ions on one or two other recent discussions. He isnot one of those 

- who see in Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution” the maker of a new epoch 
in thought. Mr. Kidd, he says, maintains that a little stupidity is a 
very good thing; that progress depends on the possession of ultra- 
rational, or perhaps irrational beliefs. The Greeks were more intel- 
lectual than ourselves; yet they died out. But Mr. Stephen objects to 
thisargument. Are we toinclude among the Greeks any of the stupid 
Beeotians or the slaves? There is not enough known about them to 
warrant such a generalization. Even admitting for a moment that 
they had a greater proportion of great men, it is not proved that the 
average was higher. Neither is it justifiable tosay that the Greeks 
perished because of defective altruism. The Romans were certainly 
no better endowed, yet they overpowered the Greeks. It is impossi- 
ble to divine the causes of the success or decay of a race from any 
such sweeping generalizations about ill-defined qualities. Mr. Kidd 
does not take into account the influence of the Greek environment. 
He states his facts so vaguely as to leave no distinct problem before 
the reader. And the book isa good illustration of the results that 
come from rashly applying somewhat doubtful formule to new and 
complex questions. The greater part of Mr. Stephen’s essay on ‘‘ He- 
redity ’’ is taken up with a discussion of other weak points in the book. 

Among the other essays should be noted that on the ‘‘ Vanity of 
Philosophizing,’’ in which Mr. Balfour’s ‘‘ Foundations of Belief” 
passes under review. This book, it would seem, does not yield so 
easily to attack, for the criticism is hardly as satisfactory as the last. 

The volumes asa whole contain ideas which are well presented, 
timely and worthy of attention. 


W. H. ScHOoFP. 
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Southern Quakers and Slavery: A Study in Institutional History. 
By STEPHEN B. WEEKS. Pp. xiv, 400. Price, $2. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1896. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Extra Vol. XV.) 

In its patient research among original records and rare books, its 
dispassionate statement of the facts ascertained, and its generally 
lucid style and orderly arrangement, this forms a valuable contribution 
to the institutional history of the old states of the South. Though 
Dr. Weeks is not a Friend, he has entered upon his study of the 
Friends’ history with a large measure of sympathy, and has dealt with 
the subject in a manner which entitles him to their thanks. 

The title of the book is somewhat misleading. It is not merely a 
history of the relations of the Southern Friends to the institution of 
slavery, but a practically complete history of the Friends in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, and Georgia. 

The chief features in the experience of the Friends in the South 
have been their beginnings, which were accompanied by more or less 
persecution; their growth, partly by immigration directly from Eng- 
land, but much more by that great south-moving stream of mizration 
starting from Pennsylvania early in the eighteenth century; their 
various difficulties under the pressure of demands for military service, 
church tithes, etc.; their economic and social struggle with the insti- 
tution of slavery; their great movement, about the beginning of the 
present century, to Ohio and Indiana; the injury done them by the 
divisions in the Society, in 1827; their almost complete ruin during 
the shock of the Civil War; and lastly their recovery of courage and 
revival of strength since that time. All these Dr. Weeks has dealt 
with very thoroughly, and the work done in his book furnishes a safe 
authority for future writers. 

Elizabeth Harris, a Friend from London, visited Virginia in 
1656,—the year when Quakerism first appeared in America, and Mary 
Fisher and Anne Austin, the pioneers of the society here, were 
imprisoned and expelled at Boston. Josiah Cole (or Coale), and 
Thomas Thurston came in 1657 on a religious visit, and from that 
time there were a number of persons holding Friends’ views in the 
coast region of Virginia. They were numerous enough by 1660 
to be persecuted by Governor Berkeley, and to be stigmatized by 
name, in a cruel act of the Colonial Assembly (probably copied from 
that of Massachusetts, 1658), which provided imprisonment, deporta- 
tion, and other punishment for all those ‘‘commonly called Qua- 
kers.”” In 1672, about May, William Edmundson, being on a 
religious journey in Virginia, went into Albemarle, in the northeast 
corner of the present State of North Carolina, and there found Henry 
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Phillips, a Friend, living on Perquimans River, where the town of 

- Hertford now stands. By the labors of William Edmundson,—though 

he remained in that neighborhood but three days,—and those of 

George Fox, who visited this part of North Carolina a few months 

later, there were a number of converts among the settlers, and from 

this beginning the Society has had a continued existence in that 

j state. In 1700, the Friends formed the largest body of Dissenters in 
_ Virginia and the Carolinas. 

The movement from the northern colonies began about 1725. It 
started from Pennsylvania, showed first in Maryland, and had reached 
the Shenandoah Valley, at Hopewell, in 1732. Moving, later, into 
Southern Virginia, and thence to Surry, Stokes, Guilford, Alamance, 
Chatham, and Randolph Counties, North Carolina, it passed much 

an diminished into South Carolina and Georgia. ‘‘ This southward- 
4 moving tide of Quaker migration,” says Dr. Weeks, “‘ is almost identical 
q 


in character, as it is in time, with the movement of the Scotch- 
Irish. It started from the same province, Pennsylvania; it moved 
_ over the same territory, and it has left its indelible impress on much 
of this territory. It did not have a southern wing coming in at 
Charleston, as did the Scotch-Irish; it did not spread over the whole 
country; but it also stood for education, morality and religion; it 
did not bring the sword, and it did not seek political advancement.” 
_ The greatest strength of the Friendsin the four states was probably 
just before the Revolutionary War. They suffered in that convul- 
_ sion—as is usual with them in such times—in two ways: by distress 
and loss of property, if they adhered to peace principles, and by 
severance from the Society if they took uparms. Dr. Weeks, with 
great industry, has formed very complete lists, and a tabular state- 
if ment, of all the Friends’ meetings in Virginia, the Carolinas, 
_ Georgia, and Tennessee, which he ascertains ever to have existed. 
_ Altogether, he finds that there have been 257 “ particular meetings,” 
_ (4. €. separate places of worship), of which 178 have been laid down, 
and 79 continue. These 79 meetings are divided: Virginia, 16; North 
_ Carolina, 56, and Tennessee, 7. No meetings now remain in South 
Carolina or Georgia, 
The opening of the Northwestern Territory to settlement caused a 
general and almost complete exodus of the Friends from the South to 
the new lands north of the Ohio. They literally fled from contact 
with slavery to enjoy the conditions of freedom. The movement 
fairly began about 1800, and continued for almost half a century. 
_ Dr. Weeks shows with precision its extent and character in his nar- 
rative, and in a table made from the minutesof 11 monthly meet- 
_ ings in Virginia, 15 in North Carolina and 13 in South Carolina and 
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Georgia, giving the number of certificates of removal in the period be- 


tween 1800 and 1860. In these meetings, in the sixty years, there were 


2178 certificates thus granted, of which probably two-thirds, say 1400, _ 
represented not individuals but families. Altogether, it is estimated 
that 6000 Friends of both sexes and all ages thus migrated between 1800 
and 1860 from the four states to Ohio and Indiana. Of the 30 monthly 

meetings included in Dr. Weeks’ table, 12 were ended outright by the 
departure of members, and later others were ‘‘ laid down ’’ because of 

their weakness due to this cause. In South Carolina and —— 


the exodus was complete, and the Society in those states ceased to 


exist. The movement was stimulated by exciting features. Large 
importations of slaves were being made by the rich planters, in anti- 
cipation of the limiting date (1808) in the national constitution, and 
the Friends’ testimony against slavery daily became more unpopular 
and difficult of maintenance. Zachariah Dicks, a Friend of Cane 
Creek, North Carolina, who had been to Europe, 1784-87, visited the © 
South Carolina meetings between 1800 and 1804. ‘‘ He was thought 
to have also the gift of prophecy. The massacres of San Domingo — 


were then fresh. He warned Friends to come out of slavery.” His 


preaching produced, a local account says, ‘‘a sort of panic,’’ and the 
Friends departed ina body. ‘‘ They sold their lands, worth from 
to twenty dollars per acre, for from three to six dollars, and departed 
never to return.’’ Their descendants may be found now by thousands — 
in the central West and the newer states which are its children. 
Secretary Stanton was the grandson of Benjamin Stanton, a North 
Carolina Friend, and Secretary Windom is descended from the Spen- 
cers, who were Friends in eastern Virginia. 

The Civil War, as has been said, almost destroyed the remnant of 
the Southern Friends. Since it closed, earnest efforts have been 
made to rebuild the Society, especially in North Carolina, and 
material progress has been made. Dr. Weeks calls it, in a chapter 
heading, ‘“‘The Renaissance of North Carolina Yearly Meeting.” 


Peace and the abolition of slavery have made conditions in which © 


success has become possible. 
~ HOWARD M. JENKINS. 


Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York City.—The decision of the Appellate Division of the 
State Supreme Court on the Report of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
_ sioners, offers an excellent instance of the far-reaching powers 
pene by American courts in the decision of non-judicial ques- 
—_— In fact, an examination of the history of the case will show 
that after long discussion in the State Legislature, an overwhelming 
decision by the people and a favorable report by one of the most 
able commissions in the history of the state—all in favor of the 
construction of a rapid transit system by the municipality, we have 
an adverse decision by the court; a decision involving no questions 
of law, but pure questions of fact which ordinarily come within the 
province of legislative assemblies. It is true that the decision is 
not adverse to every scheme for rapid transit, but only to the 

= scheme submitted by the Commissioners. 

_ In accordance with the terms of the Rapid Transit Act of 1894, a 
Board of Rapid Transit Commissioners was appointed to inquire 
into and adopt a route and general plan for a rapid transit system. 
In order that the plan thus adopted should be valid it was provided 
that the Commissioners should obtain the consent of all property 
_owners along the line of the proposed railway. This the Commis- 
sioners were unable to obtain. It was then provided by the act that 
in such case, application to the General Term of the Supreme Court 
should be made for the appointment of commissioners to take testi- 
mony and report to the court upon the advisability of construct- 
ing such a railway. The report of this special commission was 
presented to the court on March 6, 1896, and was unanimously in 
favor of a plan to build an underground railway extending from 
Battery Place through Broadway on Fourteenth street; thence divid- 
ing, one branch extending up Broadway and under the Boulevard 
to One Hundred and Eighty-fifth street, and on the East side 
extending from Fourteenth street through Fourth and Park avenues 
to Mott Haven. The maximum cost was to be fifty million dollars 
($50,000,000), and work was not to be begun until the contractor to 
whom the work of construction was awarded should file bonds pro- 
tecting the city against any outlay beyond this maximum. After 
many months of careful research and cestimony by acknowledged 
es it would seem that the decision of the Commission would be 
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regarded as final by the court. In the decision, however, the court 
rejects its conclusions. All the arguments in favor of a scheme of 
rapid transit are fully conceded and the court takes particular pains 
to lay stress upon the fact that its opposition is not based upon 
any views antagonistic to rapid transit schemes in general. The 
unanimous opinion of the court points to the uncertainty of the 
financial estimate of the Commission, and upon the ground that this 
uncertainty would endanger the whole scheme, rejects the plan sub- 
mitted to it. The opinion seems to disregard the fact that the 
maximum contract price was fixed at $50,000,000, and arguing by 
analogy from other public works arrives at the conclusion that the 
present scheme would cost much more—probably $90,000,000. This 
would take the city far beyond its constitutional debt limit, and 
thus endanger the whole scheme. The court here takes occasion to 
give the city a lecture on sound financiering. Another objection to 
the scheme as emphasized in the opinion, is the fact that the plans 
only extend to One Hundred and Ejighty-fifth street, and thus fail 
to reach the city limits. This objection has been much criticised, 
inasmuch as the question of extension is merely one of time, the 
plans as at present drawn, giving possibility of developing the 
system indefinitely. 

The decision being upon a question of fact is final, as the Court 
of Appeals will only take cognizance of questions of law. The 
probabilities are that a new plan will be framed by the Rapid 
Transit Commission, and the same procedure adopted as in the pre- 
sent case. The attitude of the Supreme Court being known, it will 
be possible to outline a plan in accordance with these views. The 
creation of ‘‘Greater New York’’ will be distinctly favorable to the 
elaboration of a far larger scheme giving the newly incorporated 
sections easy and rapid access to all parts of the city. 

Small Parks. The effects of the Small Parks Act are making 
themselves evident in a large number of plans for breathing spaces 
in different parts of the city, but especially the lower East side. 
We have already had occasion to refer to the Mulberry Bend Park* 
which was the result of long years of effort. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Street Opening a number of 
plans were approved. The most important of these, viewed from the 
probable good to be effected, is the park to be constructed on the 
East side to include the two blocks bounded by Pitt, Sheriff, Stan- 
ton and Houston streets. The cost of this park will be about 
$3, 000, 000. 

Another plan which is to be carried into execution as soon as 

* See ANNALS, Vol. v, p. 802, March, 1895. 
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_ practicable, is a small park for the West side, covering the block 
_ bounded by Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth streets, and Ninth and 
Tenth avenues. The cost of this park will be over {4,000,000, 
one-third of which is to be paid by assessments upon the adjacent 
property benefited. 
At the same meeting, the Mayor’s Committee on Small Parks* 
reported unanimously in favor of an additional small park for the 
East side, to include the three blocks bounded by Canal street, East 
Broadway, Jefferson, Suffolk, Hester and Essex streets. This will 
_ be a very expensive piece of work, but the people of the city, as 
well as the authorities, seem determined to open up some of the 
_ more densely crowded sections in this way. In this work the State 
_ Legislature has played no unimportant part; having several times 
compelled the city to appropriate large sums for this purpose. 
Tenement Houses.t The present condition of the proceedings in- 
stituted by the Board of Health in relation to the condemnation of 
unsanitary tenement houses in this city, is such that it is impossible 
to give final results. The Board of Health, under the new tenement 
house law, passed in 1895, has condemned a number of rear tene- 
ments. The owners are contesting the proceedings on various 
grounds—some on constitutional grounds. A decision was handed 
down by Justice Lawrence of the Supreme Court of Appeals on 
july 20, in which he incidentally affirms the constitutionality of the 
act, but he thinks that it is essential that certain changes shall be 
_ made in the petition of the Board of Health. Under Judge Law- 
_ rence’s decision it seemed to be necessary to offer to buy the houses, 
and they are now going through this form. It seems probable, 
4 however, that the Board of Health will be successful in these cases 
as it was in its contention with Trinity Church corporation, 
which resulted in the opinion written by Judge Peckham, then of 
the Court of Appeals, now of the United States Supreme Court; 


which opinion may be said to constitutionalize modern sanitary 
legislation. 


Boston.{—The new provision of the city charter extending the 
mayor’s term to two years went into effect this year, and on the first 
Monday of the month the Hon. Josiah Quincy, the third mayor of 
that name, became the city’s chief magistrate. 

Two important steps taken by the Mayor are based upon practi- 
cally the same principle that in Berlin gives something like 10,000 
persons a share in the government of the city through voluntary 

*Mr. James B. Reynolds is chairman of this committee. 


+ Communication of R. W. Gilder, Esq. 
} Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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service on advisory committees, etc. The first of these was the con- 
stitution of the ‘‘Merchants’ Municipal Committee of the City of 
Boston.’’ This body is purely a personal creation of the Mayor 
and formed under no legal authority. But so useful has it already 
proven that it will probably continue as a regular institution of the 
municipal government. It is composed of seven members from the 
six leading trade organizations; two from the Associated Board of 
Trade, and one each from the Chamber of Commerce, the Clearing 
House Association, the Merchants’ Association, the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, and the Real Estate Exchange. The 
members are chosen by their respective associations. They are not 
necessarily citizens of Boston, and since the organizations contain 
numerous members who live out of town, and chiefly in the suburbs, 
persons who are non-residents, but have large property and business 
interests in Boston, are thus given an indirect but powerful voice 
in the municipal government. The committee meets with the Mayor 
every Tuesday. Among the important subjects which it has con- 
sidered have been the improvement of the harbor, railway terminals, 
school sanitation and tax reform. Largely through its influence and 
activity the national government has appropriated $1,400,000 for 
harbor improvement; the reformation of the railway terminals on 
the south side of the city has been determined on and two great 
union stations are to be built; $300,000 has been appropriated for 
the proper sanitation of the public schools; and the Legislature has 
authorized a special commission to consider the question of taxa- 
tion. The committee is, of course, non-partisan. Four of its 
members are Republicans, and this fact has obtained favorable 
legislative consideration for matters which otherwise might be 
viewed with prejudice, the administration being Democratic. 

The other step is the constitution of a Board of Visitors for the 
Public Institutions. This body is composed of representatives from 
various philanthropic, charitable and public organizations, like the 
Associated Charities, the Municipal League, the Twentieth Century 
Club, etc. The various bodies send the names of two or four sug- 
gested representatives to the Mayor, according to the size or 
importance of the organization, and from these the Mayor chooses 
one or two representatives from each. The members are to visit 
and study the various public institutions from time to time and 
report the result of their observations to the Mayor, who thus 
obtains the aid of the best thought on the subject. Both men and 
women serve on this board. 

Still another application of this principle of voluntary co-operation 
with the Mayor on the part of citizens was that in relation to public 
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baths. The Mayor appointed a committee of citizens, representing 
various philanthropic interests and trade organizations to consider ; 
the subject. A valuable report was made and a comprehensive 
system was recommended. An appropriation of $65,000 was made 1 
by the City Council for the erection of the first bath-house and the _ 
Mayor entrusted the same committee of citizens with the selection 

of the site and plans, and supervision of building. The bath-house _ 
is to be built on Dover street, at the south end, convenient to a 
large tenement district. The land costs $15,000; the building, 
$50,000. It is to be a ‘‘cleanliness bath;’’ swimming baths are 
recommended, but they will come later. 

The adjacent town of Brookline was the first to adopt the prin- 
ciple of all-the-year-round public baths, and last year authorized 
the erection of a fine bath-house to include a swimming bath. The 
first winter public bath in Boston was established by the Park Com- 
mission last winter, which successfully made the experiment of 
opening free tu the public the fine bathing facilities of the gymna- 
sium at Charlesbank. Boston was the first American city to establish 
free summer baths; for over twenty-five years there have been many 
: _ of these at various points along the water front; one, a beach bath 

for nude bathing, is the most popular in the country. These 

summer baths are in charge of the Board of Health. This year the 
Park Department opened a great beach bath at Marine Park, with 
over goo dressing-rooms. 

Last year the City Architect’s Department was abolished by the Leg- 
islature. Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright, who had been city architect 

since 1890, and had, by his work, given Boston the highest standing 
among American cities for the character of its civic architecture, 
favored the abolition of the department only on condition that the 
office of Advisory Architect be constituted, to pass upon all plans and 
designs for public edifices. This was not done and the architectural 
work of the city lapsed into a chaotic condition. A machine poli- 
__ tician, who had been proven guilty of malfeasance in office while 
city architect, was even entrusted with some important municipal 
commissions. Mr. Wheelwright favored the abolition of the office on 
. account of the unstable tenure and the possibility of unsatisfactory 
f _ results from arbitrary changes with changes of administration. But 


> 


while he was in charge, the city’s expenses for architecture were 
much below the average of private offices. This year Mayor Quincy 
constituted the office of Advisory Architect and appointed Professor 
Chandler, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to the posi- 
tion. Each executive department employs its own architect and 
the plans and designs must be approved by the Mayor before they 
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can be carried out. As the Mayor cannot be expected to possess 
the necessary technical knowledge for passing upon such work, his 
approval would have to be a mere matter of form, if he did not 
consult professional authority. His advisory architect, therefore, 
very properly receives his compensation from the Mayor’s con- 
tingent fund. This precedent will doubtless be followed by 
succeeding mayors, and the result will naturally be the maintenance 
of a high standard in civic architecture. If architectural work be 
undertaken outside of any regular department the present law 
authorizes the Mayor to entrust it to whom he may see fit. It was 
under this provision that he recently authorized the citizens’ com- 

mittee to take charge of building the new public bath. 

This year’s Legislature passed a law requiring an entirely new 
registration of the voters of Boston. It was charged that over 4500 
names were fraudulently on the voting lists. It will make much 
trouble for foreign-born citizens, for proofs of naturalization must 
be produced. The general registration must be repeated every ten 
years. The cost this year will be about $100,000, 

For several years the election of the Board of Aldermen has been 
under the ‘‘limited choice’’ system. No voter may cast a ballot for 
more than seven candidates of the twelve to be elected. The 
practical working proved very bad, for each of the two parties 
would make but seven nominations, thus assuring the election of 
twelve out of the fourteen candidates. Efforts for improvement, 
including a true system of minority representation, having been 
unavailing, the Municipal League this year proposes to nominate a 
ticket of its own and thus, if possible, break up the bi-partisan 
combination. 

Brookline has just constituted an Art Commission which has func- 
tions in advance of those of the Boston board. It passes not only 
upon sculptures, paintings, etc., for public buildings and places, 
but also upon architectural design in public work. It was originally 
proposed to extend this scope to all architecture. The Commission 
was to examine the designs for all buildings in the town, and if 
these were offensive to good taste the inspector of buildings, by 
request of the board, was to refuse a permit. In town meeting, 
however, this struck a majority of voters as an undue interference 
with individual rights. The office of the board in this respect 
was, therefore, restricted to moral suasion. It apparently needs 
considerable education to bring even a cultivated American com- 
munity to comprehend that a public nuisance, offensive to the eye, 
is as reprehensible as one that affronts the ear or the nostrils. 

The Legislature this year appropriated for the work of the 
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Metropolitan Park Commission, $1,000,000 for public reservations, 
and $500, 000 for boulevards and park ways in the metropolitan district. 

The joint board upon the improvement of Charles River, consisting 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission and the State Board of Health, 
has followed its report on the estuary of the river, by one devoted 
to the fresh water reaches in the metropolitan district. The ques- 
tion has a sanitary as well as recreative aspect, for the changing 
level of the water produces malaria to aserious extent. It is recom- 
mended that all this portion of the stream be made a part of the 
Metropolitan Park system; that through the warm months the water 
level be made as nearly permanent as possible; that arrangements 
be made for the convenient transfer of boats over the dams; that 
certain lands on the banks be taken for recreative purposes, and 
that rights be taken in all the remaining frontage to prevent 
obnoxious uses. 

San Francisco.*—The tax levy for 1895-96 was the largest in the 
. history of this city. Upon a valuation of $327,000,000, the levy for 
city and county purposes was 1.56% on each $100, and the rate for 
state taxes being 0.68% the total rate was $2.25. When the time 
came for payment there was general dissatisfaction, quite as’much 
from the advocates of the ‘‘improvements’’ which were to make San 
Francisco another Paris at once, as from the cooler headed enemies 
of them. Yet those who handle the people’s money are friends of 
a large levy, as is shown by the fact that when the estimates for the 
coming year were handed in by the heads of the several depart- 
ments, a number of them exhibited a generous increase over the 
present year. Thus the street department asked for an increase of 
a round million of dollars, the public school department added fifty 
per cent, while the fire department was equally watchful. This 
alarmed the county grand jury, while the Merchants’ Association, 
the Civic Confederation and the Non-partisan County Committee 
were deeply concerned. As a result, the Superintendent of Streets 
went before the Grand Jury and stated that he had asked for 
a million increase because it would be necessary, if he were to do all 
_ that was asked of him, but that he might get along with what he 
_had last year. The School Department has not yet been heard from, 
and it is one of the departments which relies upon public senti- 

ment to support its claims. 

The new levy for 1896-97 has not yet been determined, but there 
will be some new features in the valuation. The city and county 
assessor was arrested recently upon the complaint of a citizen and 
charged with perjury, in that he had last year assessed the property 


*Communication of I. T. Milliken, Esq. 
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and franchises of the Market Street Railway Company, which con- 
trols nearly all our street railway systems, at less than four million, 
while the company has $17,500,000 of outstanding bonds. The 
assessor has been released by the court, but the assessment has been 
raised. A similar step has been taken in regard to the franchises 
and property of other corporations. 

Cincinnati.*—Two questions, important to Cincinnati, have been 
settled this summer: the city will build a new and costly waterworks 
and the Southern Railway will not be sold. 

The last Legislature passed an act which provided for the building 
of a waterworks by a board of commissioners, appointed by the 
Governor, the board being given complete control of the work. 
The commissioners have power to let the contract for the building of 
the works as an entirety, or in sections, as they may deem it best, or 
they may contract for the building of the entire plant and lease the 
same from the builders for a period of forty years, with the privilege 
of purchase at the end of every ten years. The commissioners may 
issue city bonds to the extent of $6,500,000, for which the plant itself, 
as well as the credit of the city, is to be pledged. The Governor has 
appointed a commission of five, three Republicans and two Democrats. 
The Republican members are all well-known local politicians and are 
closely connected with the dominant political ring. For this reason 
the legality of the measure was called into question, but on July 28th 
last the Circuit Court sustained the law, and it is now generally 
believed that the Supreme Court will affirm this decision. 

All citizens concede the necessity of a better and purer water supply, | 
but the majority would prefer to have the personnel of the commission | . 
of a character calculated to disarm all criticism. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this city may escape the usual consequences attendant 
upon work contracted for and carried on under political supervision, | 
and that Cincinnati may obtain an efficient and sanitary water supply. | 

The Sale of the Southern Railway.—In 1869 the electors of the city 
of Cincinnati authorized the construction of a railway from Cincinnati. 
to Chattanooga, Tenn. This road was built by the city at a cost of 
$18,400,000, which sum is represented by four issues of bonds, as 
follows: $10,000,000, due in 1902; $6,000,000, due in 1906; $2,000,000, 
due in 1908 and 1909; $300,000, due in I911 and 1917; $100,000, per- | 
petual leases, at 6 per cent, upon which the gross interest and rent. 
charge is $1,272,584 annually. To-day the bonds outstanding on 
account of the Southern Railway are $17,009,700. 

In 1893 the company, which is at present operating the road under 
a lease from the city, was placed in the hands of a receiver, who has 
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been compelled to issue over $162,000 of receiver certificates to pay 
the rental and make necessary repairs, and there was danger of a 

_ default. In order to avoid the evil consequences of a forfeiture of the 
lease the Sinking Fund Trustees, by virtue of authority vested in 
them under a law passed in 1887, negotiated for the sale of the road. 

_ The following offer was accepted and recommended to the electors for 
_ approval: to pay in gold coin $19,000,000 on October 1, 1996, with 
interest in gold coin from October 1, 1896, at 4 per cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually; payment to be secured by mortgage on the 
road and equipment; (2) to pay in cash $1,440,000 in one yearly 
instalments of $60,000 each, beginning October 1, 1896; (3) to pay in 
cash a sum equal to ro per cent of gross earnings of -% road in 
excess of $4,500,000 after 1902; (4) to expend annually for eight years 
not lessthan $250,000 in betterments; (5) the $19,000,000 shall be evi- 
_  denced by such negotiable securities as the Sinking Fund Trustees shall 
_ prescribe, to be used and oe only i in payment of the city’ s debt 


fund is to be established, after 2908, of an amount sufficient, if invested 
at 4 per cent interest, to retire all of the $19,000,000 in or before 1996. 

This offer was made by Messrs. A. B. Andrews and Henry A. 
Taylor, individually, but with the intention of transferring their 
interests to a corporation to be organized under the laws of one or 

_ more of the States of Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, for the purpose 

- of operating said line of railway, “and when such corporation shall 
have been organized to the satisfaction of the trustees, it is their 
intention to transfer to it all their rights under this offer, or its accept- 
ance; whereupon their individual rights, interests and liabilities under 

_ this offer and its acceptance, and the contracts in pursuance thereof, 
shall vest in, and rest upon, the said corporation alone.” 

The Sinking Fund Trustees, believing that the offer was bona fide 
and in the interest of all, accepted the same. Suit was immediately 
instituted to restrain them from carrying out the proposition, but the 
Supreme Court upheld the action of the trustees, and in pursuance 
with their request, the Mayor called a special election for August 3, 
1896, when the question was submitted to the voters. The submission 
of this offer to the people called forth much discussion pro and con. 
Pamphlets, circulars, personal appeals, interviews, were the order of 
the day. The main objection to the sale was the fact that no actual 
cash was to be paid. 

The vote was extremely light, being only 31,324, of which 15,493 
were in favor of the sale and 15,831, a majority of 338, against the 
measure. The usual city vote is 70,000 and more. Many ballots had 
to be discarded for irregularity in making them up. If the evil 
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consequences predicted occur, the tax rate will be greatly increased, 
but for the present, at least, Cincinnati remains the owner of the 


Cincinnati Southern Railway. ose 


FOREIGN CITIES. 


Edinburgh.—/mprovement Scheme. Profiting by the experience 
of Glasgow, Edinburgh is about to inaugurate a new plan for 
the improvement of the slum districts. In some respects Edinburgh 
has been the pioneer in this movement for as early as 1866 a special 
act of Parliament was obtained for the purpose of acquiring by com- 
pulsory purchase certain unsanitary districts. Under this act some 
$3,000,000 was expended and some of the very worst sections 
improved. There still remained a very large district where the con- 
gestion was greater than in any other city of Western Europe. 
This was due partly to historical considerations, partly to 
the peculiar position of Edinburgh. The old town had 
clustered itself about the castle and the city walls cramped 
it into a space less than half a mile wide. As a result the rapidly 
increasing population found accommodations in tenements, ten and 
twelve stories high. The hilly ground upon which Edinburgh is 
built made it necessary to build high on certain sides. Many 
buildings are four-stories high in the fagade on one street, while 
the rear portion, facing another street, may beten or more. Further-— 
more the system of building up the ‘‘closes’’ or portions usually 
reserved as back yards greatly increased the congestion. With the 
extension of the city limits, the congestion was somewhat relieved, 
but the central sections of the old town still remain in a greatly 
overcrowded condition. To deal with this problem will require the | 
expenditure of large sums of money, as the property in question is 
extremely valuable. The city has, under special powers given to it _ 
by Parliament and also under the general act known as the Housing — 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890, taken some five or six sites by _ 
compulsory or amicable purchase. The total area of these is but 
little over thirteen acres. While this will do but little to relieve the _ 
situation, steady work of this kind must make its effects felt in the - 
course of time. It would seem that what is most needed at present — 
is a system of rapid transit which would enable the working classes _ 
to find homes in the suburban districts. The present horse car _ 
system is entirely inadequate to meet this need. The city owns the 
tracks and leases them to a private company. This company is 
about to convert the motive power from horse to cable which will a 
do something toward spreading the population. As long, however, 
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as the lines do not extend in every direction, the central districts 

will show all those elements of overcrowding—degradation, de- 
bauchery, drunkenness and vice in every form—characteristic of 
certain sections of the city. Until some such plan is adopted, the 
eradication of fever in more malignant forms will be an impos- 
sibility. The beauty of the city itself, its favorable situation and 
other advantages call loudly for some radical remedies for this 
one evil. 

As to the property with which the city is at present dealing, the 
report of the city engineer gives some interesting information. The 
actual work of clearing the worst areas has begun in two places. 
The scheme includes 130 dwellings in six different areas. The pro- 
cedure of acquiring property of this character has been greatly 
simplified and the financial position of the municipality in deter- 
mining the price, greatly improved by the provisions of the Housing 
of the Working Classes Act of 1890. By the terms of this act it has 
- become possible to take into consideration the improper use of 
property, its unsanitary condition and the rack-renting usually 
attendant in tenement rentals in arriving at an estimate of the 
value. In this work the city has two distinct problems in hand. 
The first is the acquisition of property for the purpose of widening 
streets, for which purpose some $3,000,000 is to be expended. Of ¥ 
this sum over $230,000 has been recently applied. The other is the 
destruction of slum areas for the purpose of constructing working- 
men’s dwellings. To this nearly $500,000 has been appropriated 
and $215,000 expended. The high price of property thus acquired 
will make it necessary to construct tenement houses at least five 
stories high. The plans for new constructions have already been 
completed on this basis. Every requirement of modern sanitary 
science has been complied with, special stress being laid upon 
unobstructed ventilation of each apartment from front to rear. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
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Potato-farms for the Poor in Berlin.*—The authorities i in charge 
of poor relief in Berlin have for a number of years assisted needy _ 
families by allowing them the use, at about half cost, of + aca dl 
of land for potato raising. This is not considered as city relief, though 
the recommendations for admission are made by the district poor 
commissioners on the ground that otherwise relief would probably be | 
needed in the course of the winter. Persons who have already had ;, 
allotments, or who have a large number of children and can therefore 
use the potatoes for their own home consumption, have the preference. 

The latest complete statistics appear to be those for 1894. In that 
year sixteen pieces of land, lying to the east, northeast and north, 
mainly within the city limits and in the vicinity of workingmen’s 
quarters, were hired for this purpose and provided 2600 lots of 400° 
square metres each. These were divided by lot among the applicants — 
from the corresponding parts of the city, so that no one had far to go | 
to his bit of land. 

The payment required for the use of a lot, ready ploughed and 
manured, is seven and a half marks ($1.87), to be paid in five install- 
ments, one on receipt of the potatoes for planting and the rest 
monthly, beginning with the first of May. The applicant fills out a 
blank (giving name, address, rent, wage, former allotment, if any, 
relief, number of children and name of person recommending), and 
receives a paper giving full directions as to payments, method of cul- 
tivation and obligations incurred. : 

The potatoes for seed (75 kilograms) must be called for within a 
fortnight after the drawing of lots; they must not be taken home, | 
but carried direct to the field. Some difficulty is caused by the 
inclination of many to eat the potatoes instead of planting them. 

The planting must be done according to the inspector’s directions and — 
the planting of earlier varieties of potatoes or of anything but potatoes | 
is forbidden. Careful instructions are given as to weeding, hoeing and 
so forth. In case of inability to do the work at the right time the © 
inspector can have it done at the charge of the lot holder. When the — 
potatoes begin to ripen a field watchman is put on duty, and persons © 
are admitted to lots only on presentation of a paper and during day- — 
light hours. The holders are notified when to harvest and must do so 
within a fortnight. Each must measure his crop and notify the 


* This note is contributed by Miss Emily Greene Balch. 
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m= of the amount. It is intended to have the potatoes used for 
family consumption, and their sale is accordingly forbidden. 
; The inspector speaks, on the whole, favorably of the work done, 
though there are always certain individuals ‘who make life a 
SS The born Berliners are said to be far more satisfactory and 
efficient than those who have come to the city from country districts. 

According to the figures for 1894, 2644 families at first applied for 
the 2600 lots, but 152 afterward withdrew so that 108 were, on their 

desire, granted a second lot. The 2492 families represented 15,542 
persons, of whom 8993 were children under fourteen, giving an 
average of 6.2 persons and 3.6 children to each family. In 154 cases 

- there was a failure to pay the required sums, but in 123 of these the 
crop was not declared forfeited in consideration of their urgent need. 
Thirty-three lots were dropped by the holders and cultivated for the 
benefit of the undertaking by the authorities. The remaining 
2567 lots yielded 1,761,140 kilograms or nine times the amount 
planted. 

Reckoned at the average November price (five marks for 100 kilo- 
grams) this gives 88,057 m., which sum, less 18,532 m. paid in, gives 
the cultivators a return on their labor of 69,525 m. or 26.74 m. (about 
$6.50) per lot. The cost borne by the community was 17,792 m., of 

_ this 52 m. was met by a legacy. The Poor Board therefore paid out 

17,740 m. or 6.82 m. per lot. Reckoning this together with the culti- 

7 alr payments as cost, the proceeds of the labor amounted to about 
20 m. per lot. 

The inspector reports for 1895—fifty hours of labor spent on the 
average on each lot beside one day for harvesting. If we call the 
time sixty hours the return was 33 pfennigs for an hour’s labor, 
which for otherwise unemployed time, and a presumably poor grade 
of workers must, in comparison with prevailing Berlin wages, be con- 
sidered favorable.* 

Poor Relief in Holland.—The Netherlands Society for Political 
Economy and Statistics is engaged in an extensive investigation into 
the care of the poor in Holland. It has published a first installment 
relating to the city of Rotterdam,t accounts of other cities being in 
preparation. This is a careful account of all the agencies at work in 
Rotterdam, religious and philanthropic as well as governmental, for 
the alleviation of the condition of the poor. It gives a detailed 
Statement of some sixty-eight such agencies, an account of their 


* According to official statistics for Berlin, the weekly wage of a day laborer in 
May, 1887, was 16.20m. The hours are not given, but with a ten-hour day this is 
only 27 £f. an hour. 

t‘‘Armenzorg in Nederland, Gemeente Rotterdam,’ M. Ph. Falkenburg, 2 parts 
Pp. 286, Amsterdam, 1895 and 1896. 
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administration, and the statistics of their activity for recent years. 
The only general view is a brief statistical summary. 

German Trade-Unions.* ‘There are two general classes of these 
labor organizations in Germany, the Fachvereine, or Gewerkschaften, 
which are organized on an essentially socialistic basis, and the Gewerk- 
vereine, more commonly known as the Hirsch-Dunkersche unions, 
from the names of their promoters, which are liberal and individual- 
istic in character. Notall the members of the Fachvereine are 
socialists, however, and the careful attention to practical details of 
management, and avoidance of political discussions, due, of course, to 
German repressive laws relating to political associations, relieves them 
from a part of the stigma generally attaching to social democracy. The 
Fachvereine held their second Congress in Berlin May 4-8 last. One 
hundred and thirty-six delegates, representing fifty-six organizations, 
with a total membership of 300,000, assembled, and their discussions 
are indicativeof some interesting tendencies in the German labor 
movement. 

The topics of State Insurance and Labor Legislation were excluded 
on account of their political bearings. But the policy of maintaining 
out-of-work benefits was attacked on the ground that ‘‘There is no 
reason for relieving the state of its duty to the people.’’ Though this 
principle seemed to find hearty acceptance, the benefits were recom- 
mended to the organizations as heretofore, because they were consid- 
ered an indispensable weapon in the wage-struggle. Communal em- 
ployment bureaus were discussed from the radical point of view, and 
the Congress voted to maintain the principle that the sale of labor 
must be wholly under the control of organized workers, and to oppose 
all experiments on any other basis. This means opposition to the 
present movement toward the erection of public employment offices, 
under joint control of representatives of employers and employed, a 
movement which has largely owed its origin and furtherance to the 
Gewerkschafiten themselves. This doubtless meansalso hostility to 
practical experiments with state or communal agencies, such as insur- 
ance against unemployment as already introduced into Switzerland, 
and proposed in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Munich, Mannheim, and 
Cologne. 

The Congress spent much time in discussing its form of central 
organization. No great change was made in the ‘‘ General Commis- 
sion” as constituted at the last Congress. It is still retained with 
little change in its personnel, and with Herr Legien as its president, 
in the capacity of a representative and executive body for the asso- 
ciated unions. More vigorous efforts will be made to organize women 


* The substance of this note was sent from Berlin by Miss Emily Greene Balch. 
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in connection with men in the unions, and to fight the sweating- 
system. 

The statistics of strikes, as given by the ‘‘ General Commission "’ for 
the period 1890-91 to 1895, are as follows: Expenses for 541 strikes, 
lasting 3302 weeks, and involving 58,242 persons, were $676,464.50. 
Three hundred and two strikes were defensive, 87 being successful, 75 
partly successful, and 119 unsuccessful. Two hundred and forty-two 
strikes were aggressive, and these were proportionally more successful, 
the figures being: go successful, 91 partly successful, and 57 unsuc- 
cessful. 

Building and Loan Associations as Promoters of Saving.—The 
first building association in America was organized in Frankford, 
Philadelphia, January 3, 1831,* and Mr. F. B. Sanborn, in his report 
relating to them presented at the annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Association at Saratoga in September, 1888, designated 
Philadelphia as the ‘‘ breeding place’’ for these associations. The 
fourth annual convention of the United States League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations, organized by Mr. Seymour Dexter in 1892, 
was held in Philadelphia, July 22-23. Mr. Michael J. Brown, vice- 
president of the League, said that the present accumulation of money 
in the building associations in the United States, estimated for an 
average of only five years, is $600,000,000. He alsosaid that twice this 
sum which is invested at present has been saved by building society 
people. Most of it doubtless went into some permanent investment 
when drawn out as the shares matured. Carroll D. Wright, in the 
United States Labor Department Report, estimated in 1892 that there 
were 5860 associations in the United States, with 1,655,456 share 
holders and assets aggregating nearly $500,000,000. According to the 
same report an analysis of the sex and occupation of the share holders 
in forty-two New England societies showed 80 per cent men and 20 
per cent women; 72 per cent wage-earners, 16 per cent proprietors 
and managers, 7 per cent agents, clerks and bookkeepers, and 5 per 
cent professional occupations. Pennsylvania and Ohio are the leading 
states in this work. Mr. Brown’s report at this convention showed 
1239 associations in Pennsylvania, about 500 of which are in the city 
of Philadelphia. The assets of the associations of the state aggre- 
gate over $100,000,000. There are at the present time in the United 
States over 6000 building associations, modeled on the local original 
ideas. This does not cover the national associations, which do not 

* From data contained in Edmund Wrigley's ‘‘ How to Manage Building Associ- 
ations,” Philadelpnia, 1873, quoted by Seymour Dexter in his ‘ Treatise on Cor- 
porative Savings and Loan Associations.’”” Pp. 299. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co., 1889. An excellent sketch of the rise and growth of this movement, together 
with a summary of legislation on the subject up to date of publication. 
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always adhere to the original principles, and many private organiza- 
tions of a speculative character. 

The object of the League is to bind together for purposes of mutual 
conference and profit the associations that are operated on true build- 
ing association principles and run on philanthropic lines. A list of the 
topics discussed in this year’s proceedings will indicate the character 
of the work and the wide range of interest in topics pertaining to the 
promotion of thrift which the leaders of this movement advocate. 
‘* The School System of Savings: Its Development and Growth,”’ by 
D. Eldridge, of Boston; ‘‘The Building and Loan Association as a 
Permanent Savings Fund,’’ by B. G. Vasen, Quincy, Ill; ‘‘ Pennsyl- 
vania Local Building Associations,’ by M. J. Brown, Philadelphia; 
“Voluntary Liquidation of Building Associations,’’ by C. F. Bent- 
ley, Grand Island, Neb.; ‘‘ Building Associations in the South,’’ by 
J. H. Westover, Williamstown, Ky.; ‘‘ Real Estate Depression of the 
Past Three Years and Its Effect on Building and Loan Associations,’’ 
by H. T. McClung, St. Paul; ‘‘ The Laboring Man in Building Asso- 
ciations,’’ by Hon. James Clarency, Philadelphia; ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Co-Operative Bank to the Community,’’ by R. W. Hilliard, 
Massachusetts; ‘‘The Effect of Building and Loan Associations on 
the Growth of Chicago,’’ by W. R. Smith, Chicago; ‘“ Legislation and 
Judicial Construction Affecting Building Associations,’’ by I. H. C. 
Royse, Terre Haute; ‘‘ The Best Methods of Paying Matured Stock,’’ 
by Seymour Dexter, Elmira, N. Y.; symposium on ‘‘ The Merits or 
Advantages of the Philadelphia and the Dayton Plan of Building and 
Loan Associations Compared,”’ by Clerk of Philadelphia Select Coun- 
cil Joseph H. Paist and S. Rufus Jones, Dayton, O. 

Money has been lost in many associations through ignorance as to 
the best methods of management, through fraud, through innocent 
speculation and unforeseen accidents in business, but on the whole 
they constitute, under many different names, in different parts of the 
country, one of the best agencies for the development of a class in 
society above the need ofcharity, but one which, without such induce- 
ments to thrift, might readily become a feeder to the dependent class 
and one which, by such aid, is easily made a bulwark of good 
citizenship. 

The last few years have been trying ones for the managers of all 
such organizations, but the following words from the president's 
annual report seem to indicate a healthy financial condition in spite 
of difficulties: 

“The past year has been one which in all financial affairs have called 
for conservative management. The financial panic of 1893, though 
stringent while it lasted, was less trying to ng associations 
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throughout the land than the long period of liquidation which has 
followed in its train, and which has been more severely felt by them, 
: in common with like institutions, during the past year than at any 
+ previous time. 

: ‘‘It is with keen satisfaction that we can report that the building 
u and loan associations connected with our League have passed through 
_ the trying ordeal with an excellent showing, and that notwithstanding 
the fact that the interests confided to them are so large, yet carefulness 
_ of management has saved them from any great losses. 

‘‘In several instances where local associations have failed during 
the year, an examination of their affairs has revealed a departure 
from the correct principles of management of this class of associations 
by the granting of large loans upon real estate of a speculative char- 
acter, instead of confining the operations to loans upon homes of 
moderate value. The years of steadily advancing values of real estate 
__- prior to 1893 induced an over-confidence, which permitted the grant- 
' 1 ing of such loans. 

. ‘Painful as are the losses inflicted by such catastrophes, they are 
= the unavoidable result of erroneous business methods; and these losses 
. are not too high a price to pay for the experience, if the public will 

thereby learn to distinguish between the co-operative local building 
+ and loan associations and those which, while assuming their name, do 
not conduct business in accordance with their time-tried methods, but 
are in reality corporations sailing under false colors, and from the 
management of which the principles of co-operation have been 

eliminated.” 

The League made the following recommendations to the associations 
in reference to state legislation in the severai states: 
as ‘‘That it is for the interest of building and loan associations that 
their management should be subject to supervision by the state; that 
the supervision should be conducted at the expense of the state, and 
ss mot at the expense of the associations. 

“That information of legislative enactments concerning building 
associations in various states should be collected. 

- ‘*That the formation of reserve funds should be made compulsory 
by law.”’ 

It is probable that ere long the League will establish a bureau of 
4 information for the collection of more satisfactory statistics of associa- 

a 


tions and the dissemination of knowledge concerning their manage- 
ment. The next convention will meet in Detroit. The following 
a officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Michael J. Brown, Philadelphia; First Vice-President, 
Luke W. Sanborn, Galesburg, Ill.; Second Vice-President, Colonel 
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William M. Bloomer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Third Vice-President, Timothy 
R. Foster, Vicksburg, Miss.; Treasurer, George H. Eddy, Fall River, 
Mass.; Secretary, Herman F. Cellarius, Dayton, O.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, George Forman, New Jersey. 

Executive Committee.—Julius Stern, Illinois; George W. Smith, 
Indiana; W. E. Dodsworth, Louisiana; David Eldredge, Massachusetts; 
Frederick J. Maher, Mississippi; Thomas A, Fry, Nebraska; Seymour 
Dexter, New York; Frederick Bader, Ohio; Joseph H. Paist, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edmund E. Read, New Jersey. 

Free Public Employment Office in New York City. *— 
Chapter 982 of New York Statutes for 1896 provided for a free em- 
ployment bureau in New York City. The act became law May 28, 
and the bureau was opened at 331 East Fourteenth Street on July 20. 
Similar bureaus have been conducted with apparent success in Ohio 
and California. The Massachusetts Bureau of Labor has examined 
the subject carefully but in a recent report it seemed disinclined to 
take any practical steps toward introducing these bureaus. The 
Massachusetts report claims that the public is disposed to expect too 
much from such offices and experience in Paris would seem to warrant 
this assertion. The movement to remove any of the pressure at con- 
gested points in a metropolis like New York and to supply needed 
labor in rural districts of the state would seem to meet with favor all 
around. The crucial test will be the rigid investigation of the quali- 
fications of all registered applicants and great caution in making rec- 
ommendations to employers of labor, combined with considerable 
firmness in turning the totally unfit element over to charitable agencies 
whose business it is to deal with them. Only in this way can the office 
win the confidence of the employers of labor and in consequence 
render any service to the worthy laborer. This will be an exceedingly 
hard task for any public office if politics is allowed to play any part, 
however slight, in its administration. The New York office seems 
inclined to start out aright and its success will be watched with great 
interest by all students of the subject and many other persons anxious to 
advocate similar measures in other states. The following sections of 
the recent New York act will give an outline of the plan just inaugu- 
rated in New York City. 

SECTION I. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of statistics 
of labor, immediately upon the passage of this act, to organize and 
establish in all cities having a population of one million five hundred 
thousand inhabitants or more, a free public employment office or 
bureau for the purpose of receiving all applications for labor on the 


* Mr. John J. Bealin, Superintendent of the Free Public Employment Office, 
New York, has kindly furnished the facts for this note. 
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part of those seeking employment and all applications for help on the 
part of those desiring to employ labor, and to appoint a superin- 
tendent and such clerical assistants for each office so organized as in 
the judgment of said commissioner may appear necessary for the 
proper conduct of the duties of the several offices. 

Sxc. 2. It shall be the duty of the superintendent of every free public 
employment office so organized to receive and record, in a book to be 
kept for that purpose, the names of all persons applying for labor or help, 
designating opposite the name of each applicant the character of em- 
ployment or labor desired, and the address of such applicant. It shall 
also be the duty of every such superintendent to make a weekly re- 
port on Thursday of each week to said commissioner of the names and 
addresses of all applicants both for labor and help, and the character of _ 
employment or labor desired, and also the names of all persons secur- ; 
ing employment through the respective offices. Said superintendent 
shall also perform such other dutiesin the collection of labor statistics, _ 
and in the keeping of books and accounts of their respective offices as the 
commissioner may determine, and shall make a semi-annual report of 
the expense of maintaining their respective offices to the commissioner. _ 

SEC. 3. It shall be the duty of the commissioner to cause to be printed 
weekly a list of all applicants for labor or help, and the character of 
the employment or labor desired, received by him from the various 
offices organized pursuant to the provisions of this act, and to cause 
two copies of such list to be mailed on Monday of each week to the 
superintendent of each of said offices in the state, one of which 
copies shall be posted by the superintendent immediately on receipt 
thereof in a conspicuous place in his office, subject to the inspection 
of all persons desiring labor or help, and theother of which copies — 
shall be filed by the superintendent in his office for reference. Said 
commissioner shall also cause one copy of such list to be mailed to 
the supervisor of each township in this state. 

Src. 4. Every application for labor or help made to any office organ- 
ized under this act shall be null and void for thirty days from the 
receipt unless renewed by the applicant. 

Sc. 5. Every applicant for help shall notify the superintendent of the 
office to which the application was made, by mail, within ten days 
after the required help designated in his or her application has been 
secured, which notice shall contain the name and last preceding 
address of the employe secured through such office, and any refusal or 
failure by any applicant for help so to notify such superintendent shall 
bar such applicant from all future rights and privileges of such 
employment office, at the discretion of the commissioner, to whom 
the superintendent shall report such refusal or failure. 
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SEc. 6. No compensation or fee whatsoever shall, directly or indi- 
rectly be charged or received from any person or persons applying = 7 
labor or employment through said offices. The commissioner,any super- 
intendent or clerk, or any other person employed in any such offices 
charging or receiving any compensation or fee from any applicant for 
labor whomsoever, as provided in this act, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not — 
exceeding one hundred dollars or imprisonment not exceeding 
thirty days. 

Src. 7. Applicants for help shall be construed to mean employers | 
wanting employes, and applicants for labor shall be construed to 
mean persons wanting work to do. 

Src. 8. The tenure of office for all superintendents and clerks of 
free public employment offices, shall be two years from the date 
of appointment, but the commissioner shall have power of remov_ 
ing any such superintendents and clerks for good and sufficient _ 
cause. 

SEC. 9. The superintendent of each of the offices organized under the 
provisions of this act shall receive a salary, payable monthly, which 
shall be fixed by the commissioner, but which shall in no case exceed 
the sum of one thousand two hundred dollars per annum. The clerk 
or clerks required in such offices shall receive a salary of not more than 
fifty dollars per month. Salaries, postage, stationery and other ; 
expenses necessary for the proper conduct of the business of such free 
public employment offices shall be paid by the state out of any funds 
of the state treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Five thousand dollars were appropriated to start with. During the 
first week the office was open 3000 names were registered. This seems 
like a very large number but perhaps ‘‘ new hopes’”’ helped to enlarge 
the roll. The British Government Report for ten governmental 
bureaus in London gave a much smaller total for London for the whole 
month of May. There were registered during the month of May in 
London at St. Pancras Station, 120; Battersea Station, 126; Islington, 
189; St. Martin’s, 85; Hackney, 85; Salvation Army, 1006; Y. M.C.A., 
Regent St., 68; Cavendish St., 400, which gives a total of 2077. In the 
provinces the registrations were as follows: Salford, 20; Ipswich, 49; 
Plymouth, 78; Liverpool, 118, making a total of 265. The registration 
blanks used at the office in New York give the following items: name, 
address, age, nationality, occupation, read or write, married or single, 
number of children, number of dependent children, where last em- 
ployed, how long employed, how long idle, how long a resident of 
New York State, rate of wages received from last employer, and cause 


of idleness. 
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Cultivation of Vacant City Lots in Brooklyn.*—The cultivation 
of vacant lots by the unemployed has been continued in Brooklyn 
this year with increasing success. The experiment was begun in the 
spring of 1895, under the direction of a committee of citizens appointed 
by Hon. Charles A. Schieren, at that time mayor of the city. Land 
was granted free of expense by the German-American Improvement 
Company. About twelve hundred dollars were contributed by a few 
citizens to defray the expenses of conducting the experiment. The 
results of the first year were not so successful as some of the promoters 
of the undertaking had hoped. Only about twenty men out of all the 
unemployed in Brooklyn availed themselves of the opportunity. 
About half the fund raised was used in paying a superintendent and 
in having the ground plowed and fertilized. The value of the crops 
gathered by the cultivators exceeded the amount expended, and six 
hundred dollars of the sum originally contributed was left for the 
present year. Land was granted again by the same company and 
thirty-five men gladly availed themselves of the opportunity. Each 
man was allowed the use of about an eighth of an acre; the land was 
plowed and fertilized, tools and seed were furnished by the committee. 
A very important factor in the work has been the granting of free 
tickets by the Brooklyn City Elevated Railroad, so that men from dif- 
ferent parts of the city have been able to ride between their homes 
and their garden plots. All applications for land were made at the 
office of the Bureau of Charities, the general secretary of which 
organization was also the secretary of the committee on the cultivation 
of vacant lots. Care was taken that all to whom land was assigned 
should be men with families dependent upon them and in need of 
assistance. 

Very few had had experience in gardening, but under the direction 
of the superintendent, a practical farmer, nearly all have succeeded in 
raising excellent crops of vegetables. The largest crop is potatoes, 
but peas, beans, tomatoes, beets, onions, turnips and other vegetables 
have been raised. 

Thirty-five poor families have had the benefit of an abundant supply 
of vegetables during the summer, and a store will be laid by for winter 
use, and all from about four acres of land. 

The great value of the enterprise, however, does not consist in the 
amount of the material product obtained, but in the moral effect upon 
the men who have taken part in the work, and in the example which 
has been afforded of the possible resources of the land in reach of the 
inhabitants of the city tenemen.s. 


*Contributed by Rev. William I. Nichols, Secretary of the Bureau of Charities in 
Brooklyn. 
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If every poor family could have a garden, even a small one, the | 
condition of the poor of the city would be greatly improved. Gardens 
cannot be taken to the occupants of the tenement houses, but the -” 
inhabitants can be transported to the land and bring the products — 
back to their homes. 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to hope that some of the poor of the 
city can be induced to move into the country after having been taught 
how to cultivate the soil. 

Any one familiar with the problem of dealing with the poor of a 
large city must recognize that the diminution of the number trying to 
live in the city is an indispensable condition of any permanent im- 
provement. 

Too many people are seeking to obtain self-supporting employment 
in a limited locality. There are many convinced of this necessity 
who are willing to go into the country if they are taught how to do 
the work that will there be required of them. A great need in every 
large city is more industrial education, especially in an agricultural 
direction. It is true that there is a steady stream of population tend- 
ing from country to the city, but it is equally true that another stream 
in an opposite direction can be created. 

As youth of the country are attracted to the city by the glamour | 
created by their imagination, on the other hand the youth of the city, 
impressed by the bitter experience of the hardships of city life, are — 
ready to be guided to the happier life of the country. 

The schools in the country too often devote chief attention to studies _ 
which fit their pupils for city life, and really unfit them for the work | 
of the country. To counteract this evil, the city schools should give | 
more attention to that kind of education which will qualify the 
children of the city to enter upon agricultural employment. A right 
education of the children of the poor is a most important mode of 
relieving poverty. The surface of this continent is abundantly able to — 
sustain a far larger population than is living upon it now, provided — 
they will spread out over it, and will intelligently and industriously _ 
develop its resources. 

To this desirable end, the cultivation of vacant city lots is a first 
and an important step. 
Socialism.—The most significant feature of modern socialism prob- 
ably consists in its claims as a political faith. It ought to be at its 
best the greater the measure of political power it enjoys. M. Yves 
Guyot and the Nation (N. Y.) remind us frequently that the govern- 
ment of the small socialistic towns in France, where the socialists 
have complete control of the town council, will not increase our faith 
in socialism in practice. At the recent municipal elections in France, 
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the socialists held their own in Paris, whose council is made up of a 
large number of socialists. It seems that they are in control in Mar- 
seilles, La Cidtat, Calais, Roubaix, Carmaux, Cette and in St. Denis, a 
suburb of Paris where they have had complete control for years. The 
socialistic platform, in many cases where these political victories have 
been won, has been scarcely more than a moderately radical labor pro- 
gram including many things we readily concede in this country and 
in England. It would make an interesting study, however, if some 
one will examine, in an impartial but thorough and scientific spirit, 
the methods the socialists pursue and the results of their endeavors. 
M. Guyot can hardly be considered an impartial observer and the 
work should be undertaken in a more thorough way and on a larger 
scale. M. Guyot claims that the socialists in St. Denis have not ful- 
filled any of their pledges, and worse than this, that they have added 
to the very burdens which they formerly criticised so freely. For 
example, instead of abolishing octroi charges they have increased them 
on many articles, directly affecting the goods consumed by the poor. 
The cost of administering the affairs of the town council, including 
salaries of officials, has risen, it seems, from 12,000 /vs. in 1892 to 
44,000 /rs. in 1895. Hospital relief and relief formerly voted for wid- 
ows, orphans and unemployed has curiously enough been abolished. 
In a note on ‘‘ Socialistic Municipalities,’’ in the issue of London for 
May 7, 1896, it is stated that similar results have followed the election 
of socialistic majorities in many towns in Belgium. The mere sugges- 
tion of such things should arouse the spirit of inquiry, and it is to be 
hoped that the opportunity will not be lost to make a careful and fair 
study of all the conditions under which the socialistic labor parties 
are working in these foreign towns. If some one will undertake to 
do this piece of work thoroughly and comprehensively, he will find a 
large audience for whatever he has to say on the subject, and may 
perform a very useful service to social science. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FROM MAY 15 TO AUGUST 1, 1896 


Abbot, E., A Paragraph History of the United States. New edition. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $0.50. 

American Orations: Studies in American Political History. Edited by Alexander 
Johnston. Re-edited by James A. Woodburn. New York: Putnam. $1.25. 

Aubry, Paul, La Contagion du Meurtre. Third edition. Paris: Alcan. 5 /*r. 

Belkewsky, Gr., Le Systéme Monétaire et l’Etalon en Bulgarie. Sophia, Bulgaria . 
by the University. 

Brasch, Moritz, Wilhelm Roscher und die socialwissenschaftlichen Strémungen 
der Gegenwart. Leipzig: G. Fock. 0.70 m. 

Brentano, L., Ueber Anerbenrecht und Grundeigenthum. Berlin : Hiring. 

Broucherette, Jessie, and Blackburn, Helen, The Condition of Working Women and 
the Factory Acts. London: Elliott Stock. 

Brunialti, Attilio, Il Diritto Constituzionale ¢ la Politica nella Scienza e nelle Isti- 
tuzioni. Vol.I. Torino: Unione Tipografico-Editrice. 20 /. 

Brunialti, Attilio, La Indebita ingerenza del potere Esecutivo nella Legislazione ¢ 
le funzioni costituzionali della corte del conti. Rome: Cameri del Deputati. 

v. Buch, L., Ueber die Elemente der politischen Oekonomie Intensitat der Ar- 
beit. Wert und Preis der Waren. I. Teil. Leipsic : Duncker & Humblot. 4 m. 

Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State. No. 7, 
September, 1894. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Cabrara, Raimundo, Cuba and the Cubans. Philadelphia: Levytype Co. $1.50. 

Chandler, Julian, A. C., Representation in Virginia. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press. $0.50. 

Clark, John B., and Walker, Francis A., The Theory of Economic Progress and, 
The Relation of Changes in the Volume of Currency to Prosperity. Macmillan. 
$0.50. 

Coffin, Victor, The Province of Quebec and the Early American Revolution. Madi- 
son, Wis.; University of Wisconsin. 0.75. 

Commercial Relations of the United States with Foreign Countries During the 
Years 1894 and 1895. Vol. II. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Conant, Charles A., A History of Modern Banks of Issue. Putnam. $2.50. 

Cons, Henri, Précis d'Histoire du Commerce. Vols. I and II. Paris: Berger-Lev- 
rault et Cie. 8 /*. 

Cunningham, W., Modern Civilization in Some of Its Economic Aspects. London: 
Methuen & Co. 25.6d. 

Curtis, W. Eleroy, Venezuela. Harper. $1.25. 

Curtiss, G. B., Protection and Prosperity. Pan-American Publishing Co. $3.75. 

Documents Relating to the Question of the Boundary Between Venezuela and 
British Guayana. Vols. I, II, III]. Washington: Legacion de los Kstados 
Unidos de Venezuela. 

Droz, Numa, Essais Economiques. Paris: Felix Alcan. 7.50 

Esmein, A., Eléments de droit constitutionnel. Paris: L. Larose. 10/r. 

Felix, Ludwig, Der Einfluss von Staat und Recht auf die Entwickelung des Kigen- 
thums. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 9 m. 

Ferri, Enrico, Syllabus du cours de Sociologie criminelle. Brussels: Larcier. 1/7. 

Festgaben fiir Karl Knies zur fiinfundsiebzigsten wiederkehr seines Geburtetages 
in dankbarer Verehrung dargebracht. Berlin: O. Haring, 
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Fouillée, A., Le mouvement idéaliste et la réaction contre la science positiviste. 
Second edition. Paris: Felix Alcan. 2.25 

Fouillee, A., Le Mouvement positiviste et la conception sociologique du monde. 
Paris: Felix Alcan. 2.25 

Funck-Brentano, T., and Dupuis, C., Les Tarifs douaniers et les traités de com- 
merce, suivi de tableaux de classification. Paris: Arthur Rousseau. 10 /*. 


_ Garelli, A., L’Imposta Successoria, Torino: Fratelli Bocca, 3 /. 


Giles, Fayette S., The Industrial Army. Baker & Taylor. $1.25. 

Gomel, Charles, Histoire financiére de 1’ Assemblée constituante. I, 1879. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie. 8 /. 

Guyot, Yves, I? Economie de l’Effort, Paris: A. Colin et Cie. 4/7. 


. Hadley, A. T., Economics. Putnam. $2.50. 
- Hirsch, M., Die Entwickelung der Arbeiterberufsvereine in Gross-britannien und 


in Deutschland. Berlin: H. Bahr. $1.50 ». 

Hofer, E., The School of Politics: The American Primary System. Chicago: C. 
H. Kerr & Co. $0.25. 

Hutton, William H., Philip Augustus. Macmillan. 0.75. 

Hand-Book of the American Economic Association, 1896. Macmillan. 


_ Hazeltine, Harold D., Appeals from Colonial Courts to the King in Council, with 


Special Reference to Rhode Island. Providence: Preston & Rounds. 

Hinsdale, B. A., and Cahill, Edward, The Real Monroe Doctrine, and, The United 
States and the Peace of the World. Ann Arbor, Mich.; The Michigan Social 
Science Association. $0.25. 


Jentsch, Carl, Grundbegriffe und Grundsatze der Volkswirtschaft. Leipzig : F. W. 


Grunow. 2.50 m. 


Jones, Frederick R., History of Taxation in Connecticut, 1636-1776. Baltimore : 


Johns Hopkins Press. $0.50. 

Kimball, Gertrude 8., The East-India Trade of Providence from 1787 to 1807. 
Providence ; Preston & Rounds. 

Lapouge, G. Vacher, Les sélections sociales. Paris; Albert Fontemoing. 10 /7. 


_ Lapparent, A. de, Legons de Geographie physique. Paris; Masson et Cie. 


Lawson, John D., The Principles of the American Law of Bailments. St. Louis: 
F. H. Thomas Law Book Co. 

Leser, E., Robert Malthus. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 2.60 my. 

Lilienfeld, Paul de, La Pathologie sociale. Paris: Giard et Briere. 8 /r. 


- Lilla, Vicenza, Della Riforma Religiosa Civile di Nicola. Messina: Amico. 
Lodge, Richard, Richelieu. Macmillan. $0.75. 


Lucas, Daniel B., MacCorkle, W. A., McLaughlin, J. F., Nicaragua, War of the 
Filibusters; The Nicaraguan Canal; The Monroe Doctrine. Richmond, Va.: 
B. F. Johnson Pub. Co. $1.50. 

Massart, J., and Vandervelde, E., Parasitism, Organic and Social. London: Son- 
nenschein. 35. 6d. 

Mazel, Henri, La Synergie sociale. Paris: A. Colin et Cie. 4/7. 

McClelland, J., Social Science and Social Science Schemes. London: Sonnenschein. 
2s. 6d. 

McMaster, J. B., With the Fathers; Studies in the History of the United States. 


Appleton. $1.50. 


_ Molinari, G., Comment se resoudra la Question sociale. Second edition. Paris: 


Suillaumin. 3.50 /%. 


Morris, W. O., Ireland, 1494-1868, Cambridge: University Press. $1.60. 


Nouveau Dictionnaire de Geographie Universelle, Supplément, 4e fascicule, 
Balkans-Berlin. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 2.50/%. 


_ Pemberton, C. H., Your Little Brother James. Stamford, N. Y.: Recorder Press. 


Peterman, Alex. L., Elements of Civil Government. American Book Co. 0.60. 
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Preston, Robert E., History of the Monetary Legislation and of the cuntaig Sys- 
tem of the United States. Philadelphia: J. J. McVey. $0.50, cloth; $0.25, paper 
_ Pyfferoen, Oscar, Rapport sur l'Enseignement professionnelen Angleterre. Brus- 
sels: J. Lebegue et Cie. 
‘Rice, A. E., Small Talk About Business. Fremont, O.: Fremont Pub. Co. $0.50. 
de Rocquigney, Comte, La Co-opération de Production dans l'Agriculture. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 4/7. 
_ Roberts, Isaac, Wages, Fixed Incomes and the Free Coinage of Silver. Philadel- 
phia: J. Highlands. $0.25. 
-Rouquet, Jean, Les Caisses d’Epargne, leur Régime ancien et nouveau. Paris, 
Marchal et Billard. 
Rousseau, Jean J., The Social Contract. Scribner. $1.00. 
‘Saugrain, Gaston, La Baisse du Taux de l'Intérét. Paris: L. Larose. 5/7. 
Schaeffle, A. E. F., Bau und Leben des Socialen Kérpers. BandelIandII. Tiibin- 
gen: H. Laupp. t2and 13 m. 
_ Schmid, Carl A., Beitrage zur Geschichte der gewerblichen Arbeit in England 
wahrend der letzten so Jahre. Jena: Fischer. 4.50 m. 
Schmidt, Peter, General-Sach-und Namen Register der Publikationen des Central- 
Vereins fiir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen von 1848 bis 1895. Berlin: L. 
Simion. 
Secrétan, Charles, Soziale Schriften. Freiburg-in-Baden: J.C. B. Mohr. 3.60 m. 
Shaw, W. A., Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary His- 
tory, 1626-1730. London. Clement Wilson. 
Soule, Annah M., Southern and Western Boundaries of Michigan. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan. 0.75. 
Stimson, F. J., Handbook to the Labor Law of the United States. Scribner. $1.50. 
Tallack, William, Penological and Preventive Principles. Second Edition. Lon- 
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